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BY JUDSON C. WELLIVER 


RESIDENTIAL year! The great 

P quadrennial political war is just 

ahead. Already we hear the shout- 

ing of the captains, we listen for an echoing 

whisper from the conferences of the strate- 

gists, and vaguely wonder what “they” are 
going to provide for us to ratify or reject. 

“We” are the people. We shall get 
our chance on election day, November 5. 
“They,” whoever they are—nobody seems 
very definitely to know—will kindly under- 
take the arrangement of all preliminaries. 
We may perchance ungraciously intrude 
ourselves and interfere, to a certain extent, 
with some well-laid plans. We may capture 
some delegations that are not assigned to us, 
or stampede a convention or two. But it is 
not to be assumed that we shall. It isn’t 
according to the rules that “they” lay down 
for the game, as played in both of the two 
great political parties. 

At this time it is worth while for us to 
inquire rather pointedly who “they” are. 
I’ve been inquiring somewhat into the Re- 
publican “they,” and the results of the 
inquiry constitute the justification for wri- 
ting this article. 

I learn that approximately half the votes 
necessary to control the Republican party in 
a national convention represent the political 
machines of eleven Southern States, no one 
of which States has cast an electoral vote 
for a Republican Presidential candidate 
since 1876. 
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These machines are nothing but brokerage 
corporations dealing in Federal patronage. 
They are composed of government officials, 
bossed by government officials, fed on gov- 
ernment offices, and kept alive for no other 
purpose than to deal in these offices. 

They represent no principles of the party, 
they contribute no strength to it at the polls, 
and yet they wield half the power of final 
party control. They constitute a standing 
menace to its integrity and character. 

In the Republican national convention of 
1908 there were 980 delegates; majority 
necessary to do business, 491. The eleven 
Southern States sent 240 delegates. 

In the national convention of the present 
year there will probably be 1,072 delegates, 
requiring 537 to control. The same South- 
ern States—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Tex- 
as, and Virginia—will have 252 delegates. 

This has been the condition for many 
years. These Southern delegates are the 
backbone, the power and vitality, of a sys- 
tem that makes Federal jobs the cement to 
hold together a self-perpetuating machine 
which undertakes to control the party in the 
interests of greed, grab, and graft. 

In 1892 their loyalty to their jobs caused 
them solidly to support Benjamin Harrison 
for renomination. ‘The Northern States, in 
which the electoral votes must be secured if 
the party would win, were opposed to Har- 
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rison by a large majority; but the solid 
phalanx of Southern votes, paid for in ad- 
vance with Federal salaries, was not to be 
denied. It furnished half enough votes to 
nominate, and around that nucleus gathered 
enough more to make Harrison the candi- 
date. Defeat at the polls followed. 

To-day a parallel situation is presented. 
Mr. Taft controls the Southern machinery, 
because he has the giving of the jobs. With- 
out effort or argument, without thought of 
issues, merits, or deserts, his managers ex- 
pect the South to line up with half the votes 
needed to nominate him. If they can get 
one-third of the delegates from States that 
have even a chance to go Republican in the 
election, they can force his renomination. 
It is the 1892 situation in exact replica. 

This condition, fraught with menace to- 
day, as it has been fruitful of disaster in the 
past, arises from the inequitable, archaic, 
indefensible method of apportioning repre- 
sentation in the national convention. Every 
State is entitled to twice as many delegates 
as it has Senators and Representatives in 
Congress. There are no exceptions. There 
is no effort to distribute delegates in pro- 
portion to the party strength in different 
States; no thought of making representation 
represent. 

South Carolina cast in 1908 just 3,963 
votes for Mr. Taft. But for the office-hold- 
ers who maintain the pretense of organiza- 
tion as an excuse for claiming the offices, 
there would be no Republican party in the 
State. Yet South Carolina has two Senators 
and seven Representatives in Congress ; 
therefore it sends eighteen delegates to the 
Republican convention. 

Connecticut, which cast 112,815 votes for 
Taft in 1908, will have only fourteen votes 
in next year’s convention. Fewer than four 
thousand Republicans in South Carolina 
have more to do with naming a candidate 
than 112,815 in Connecticut. Yet the Con- 
necticut Republicans are real Republicans, 
with something to contribute to the party, 
while the South Carolina Republicans have 
nothing to give to the party, but everything 
to get from it. 

In the convention of 1908, a motion to 
change the basis of representation so as to 


reduce the representation of the Southern 


States came within a few votes of adoption. 
In the convention of 1912, there will be a 
renewal of the same effort. There is little 
doubt that the reform would win if the full 
truth about the Southern Republican ma- 
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chines were understood by the public—if the 
sordid, degrading facts were all made plain. 


THE DELEGATIONS AND THE JOBS 


It would take volumes to tell the whole 
story. It would go back to the days of 
carpet-bag government sustained by military 
power after the Civil War. The carpet-bag- 
gers were put into offices, Federal and local, 
by the Washington administration. After 
the States recovered their governmental au- 
tonomy, they soon displaced the aliens from 
control of purely local affairs; but Wash- 
ington has continued to dictate their Fed- 
eral officers—judges, court officials, cus- 
toms and revenue authorities, postmasters, 
and the rest. 

Through various evolutions, the old car- 
pet-bag machines have endeavored to keep 
in touch with Washington. In return for 
this, they have controlled the delegations to 
national conventions in the interest of the 
powers dominant in Washington. 

“You give us the jobs, and we will bring 
you the delegations,” has been the proposal 
of the Southern machines. 

“You bring us the delegations, or you 
don’t get the jobs,” has been the retort from 
Washington. 

And so they have got together in the close 
pact that makes the selfish, undemocratic, 
unrepublican Republicanism of the South 
a huge power in national politics—a power 
utterly without responsibility, sincerity, vis- 
ion, or concern beyond control of the offices. 

As there are not enough Federal offices to 
go around, the pitiful handful of Southern 
Republicans are usually quarreling among 
themselves, and rival State machines exist 
in most of the States most of the time. They 
are the “ins” and the “outs ”’—the people 
who guessed right and landed with the win- 
ners in the making of Presidential nomina- 
tions, and those who guessed wrong and 
landed in the ditch. 

South Carolina, with less than four thou- 
sand Republican votes, has two claimants 
for the chairmanship of the State central 
committee, fighting, not for control of a 
party that has no real existence, not for 
dictation of principles which it doesn’t pos- 
sess, but for the offices it can bestow. 

Louisiana is in the same condition. In 
1908 it sent two full delegations, represent- 
ing the rival factions; and the convention, 
unable to decide between them on merits 
that didn’t exist, seated both delegations, 
and gave their members half votes. Both 
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were willing to support Mr. Taft for Presi- 
dent, and so the pro-Taft national commit- 
tee seated both. If either had been anti- 
Taft, it would have been summarily thrown 
out, and the seats given to the other. For 
the Taft people controlled the national com- 
mittee, which made up the temporary roll 
of the convention, and the credentials com- 
mittee, which made up the permanent roll. 

Other Southern States sent rival delega- 
tions, representing factions of the office- 
hungry, and in all cases the pro-Taft ones 
were steam-rollered into the convention. 

Most of the men who represented South- 
ern States in the 1908 convention were 
office-holders. Of those who were not at 
that time office-holders, a large proportion 
have since got their rewards—Federal jobs. 
I propose to analyze some of these Southern 
delegations, to show exact facts. It has 
often been said that the office-holders are 
the Republican party in the South. I in- 
tend to show just how and to what extent 
they are. 

In making this inquiry, I equipped my- 
self with a list of the delegates, State by 
State, to the 1908 convention, and with a 
copy of the “ Official Register,” which gives 
the names of all government employees. 
They are all there—something less than half 
a million of them, described in the briefest 
possible way. Here, for instance, are three 
consecutive lines, exactly as they appear on 
page 999 of this most democratic document, 
which lists the President of the United 
States between an employee of the Indian 
service and a carpenter in the navy: 


Taft, Sumner B Int Whlwrt Ind Ser $720 Vt 
2Okla Caddo Anadarko Okla 
WmH President of US $75000 O 
WmM Navy Joinr Nav Yd $4pd Mass 
Queens New York NY 


William H. Taft will be recognized as 
President, with a salary of seventy-five 
thousand dollars a year, and as coming from 
Ohio. Next to him stands William M. Taft, 
a navy-yard joiner, paid four dollars a day, 
and appointed from Massachusetts; resi- 
dence, Queens, New York; present station, 
New York. 

In this alphabetically arranged directory 
of Uncle Sam’s hired hands, I looked up 
the delegates and alternates from Southern 
States, with illuminating results. The latest 
register extant is dated 1909, and therefore 
does not include people appointed to office 
during the last two years. In some cases, 
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from outside inquiry, I have been able to 
ascertain later appointments; in many, it 
has been impossible to do so. My ]i.t, there- 
fore, is not complete, and does not make the 
strongest possible showing. 

My best information is that about eighty 
per cent of the delegates from the eleven 
Southern States to the national convention 
of 1908 held government offices at the time, 
or have since been named to them. This 
is also the estimate made by Senator Jona- 
than Bourne, of Oregon, after a very de- 
tailed inquiry from both official and private 
sources. 


THE ALABAMA REPUBLICANS 


Alabama heads the list alphabetically, so 
that it may be analyzed first. 

The head of the Alabama delegation was 
Joseph O. Thompson, of Birmingham, State 
chairman. Being a delegate at large is 
either a duty that must be performed in 
consideration of a job already received, or 
else a distinction that later brings substan- 
tial reward. Joseph O. Thompson was no 
exception. ‘Turning to the “Register,” I 
find him as collector of internal revenue for 
Alabama, at $3,000 annually. 

The next two delegates at large were 
William R. Fairley, of Pratt City, and 
Frank H. Lathrop, of Birmingham. The 
“ Register” doesn’t name either as an office- 
holder, but the fourth delegate at large was 
Nathan H. Alexander, register of the Fed- 
eral land-office, salary $2,351. 

Delegates from the first district were Prel- 
ate D. Barker, national committeeman, and 
James T. Peterson, both of Mobile. The 
Post-office Department paid their loyalty 
bills. Barker got the Mobile postmastership, 
at $3,500, and Peterson became a clerk un- 
der him, at $1,400. 

The second district delegates were J. P. 
Dimmick and A. S. Watkins, of Montgom- 
ery. The “Register” shows Dimmick as 
postmaster of Montgomery at $3,400. 
Watkins seems to have been overlooked. 

Third district delegates, D. B. Smith, of 
Opelika, and S. M. Murphy, of Eufaula. 
Smith turned up as postmaster of Opelika 
at $2,300, but Murphy is missing. 

J. I. Abercrombie, of Columbiana, dele- 
gate from the fourth district, got the local 
post-office at $1,100. 

The fifth district illustrates one of the 
indirect ways of remuneration. H. Gibson, 
of Levelroad, was a delegate. The book 
names Miss Edna H. Gibson as postmaster 
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at Levelroad. Whether Edna H. is related 
to H. I -an’t state, but I have my guess. 

The ot..er delegate from the fifth was W. 
B. Chambliss, of Tuskegee. He doesn’t ap- 
pear in the “Register,” but the Tuskegee 
post-office lists Miss Nell Chambliss as a 
clerk. It may be that Nell isn’t holding her 
place by reason of W. B.’s political pull. 
You can guess as well as I. The name is 
rather uncommon. 

The sixth district was represented by Will 
B. Ford, of Hamilton, and Pope M. Long, 
of Cordova. Long is United States marshal 
for Alabama at $4,000 a year. His chief 
deputy is H. G. Ashley, of Gadsden, a dele- 
gate from the seventh district. 

Here’s another chance to guess. G. O. 
Chenault, of Moulton, was a delegate from 
the eighth district. The book names W. M. 
Chenault, of the same district, as deputy 
collector of internal revenue at $1,500. It 
is possible that G. O. might have said a 
kind word for a relative, W. M., or shall 
the similarity of names be ascribed to coin- 
cidence ? 

The ninth district was represented by Jo- 
seph H. Montgomery and Nenian L. Steele, 
both of Birmingham. Montgomery appears 
in the “Register” as United States district 
attorney, and Steele as referee in bank- 
ruptcy. 

The political mutations in the postmas- 
tership at Birmingham cannot but be illu- 
minating. In 1908, J. Rivers Carter was 
postmaster at $3,700. He was removed, 
and the man who got the place was Joseph 
H. Montgomery, delegate from the ninth dis- 
trict. Montgomery proved an exception to 
the rule that office-holders never die or 
resign. He died quite recently, and Tru- 
man H. Aldrich was named in his place. 
Aldrich is a member of the Republican State 
central committee, and one of the most pow- 
erful insiders of the organization. 

The alternates from Alabama did well, 
too, thank you. Byron Trammell, of Do- 
than, is postmaster at $2,400. Jerry Mur- 
phy, of Huntsville, another alternate, turns 
up as Federal referee in bankruptcy. Will- 
iam C. Stark, another, is postmaster of 
Troy at $2,300. J. A. Bingham, of Talla- 
dega, alternate from the fourth district, is 
postmaster there at $2,300 a year. Lewis 
D. Hicks, from the fifth, appears among the 
elect as postmaster at Autaugaville. 

Joseph D. McCleskey, of Boaz, was the 
$1,400 postmaster of that ambitious town 
in 1909. R. R. McCleskey, of Boaz, was 


an alternate delegate. Any relationship? 
Guess again! 

Albert J. Negley is named as postmaster 
at Florence. C. W. Negley, of Florence, was 
an alternate from that district. This is 
where you get another relationship guess. 

Newton L. Wilson, of Blocton, alternate, 
is postmaster at $1,400. 

Summarizing, we find that Alabama, with 
twenty-two votes in the convention, is—as 
far as we can determine—represented by 
twenty-five Federal offices, and I make no 
pretense that this is a complete showing. 
I know, in fact, that it is not. 


A THRIFTY STATE COMMITTEE 


Even this, however, is not the most ef- 
fective demonstration of the real motive and 
purpose underlying the devotion of the Ala- 
bama organization to Republican fortunes. 
The convention delegates hardly fared so 
well, on the whole, as the State central com- 
mittee. We have seen that the national 
committeeman and State chairman were 
both Federal officers, and that the delegates 
nearly all got offices. Now look over this 
register of the names and official status of 
the Alabama State committee, and wonder, 
with me, at the richness of political pickings 
for patriots who can do absolutely nothing 
for their party save to help nominate its 
candidates—and to hold its offices: 


National committeeman — Prelate D. Barker, 
postmaster at Mobile. 
State chairman—P. M. Long, United States 
marshal. 
Committeemen at large: 
O. D. Street, United States district attorney. 
H. L. Jones, postmaster. 
Leon Gunn, postmaster. 
C. J. Allison, clerk of Federal courts. 
E. L. Stewart (colored), employee of Fed- 
eral building, Montgomery. 
H. G. Ashley, collector of customs, Mobile. 
J. M. Atkins, postmaster. 
J. R. Kennamer, clerk in United States 
marshal’s office. 
W. C. Stark, postmaster. 
A. C. Burch, referee in bankruptcy. 
District committeemen: 
1—P. D. Barker, postmaster, Mobile. 
C. M. Allen, post-office employee, Mobile. 
G. B. Deans, United States marshal, Mobile. 
F. H. Thweat, employee in Federal build- 
ing, Mobile. 
B. S. Perdue, postmaster, Greenville. 
J. W. McNeil, postmaster, Luverne. 
J. W. Barnes, former postmaster, Andalu- 
sia. 
3—C. M. Cox, postmaster, Ozark. 






























F. W. Slocum, postmaster, Headland. 
J. B. Daugherty, postmaster, Hartford. 
Byron Trammell, postmaster, Dothan. 
4—J. D. Abercrombie, postmaster, Columbiana. 

J. M. Bingham, postmaster, Talladega. 

F. D. Noble, private citizen, Anniston. 

T. H. Reynold, private citizen, Clanton. 
5—H. E. Berkstresser, postmaster, Dadeville. 

T. M. Swann, postmaster, Roanoke. 

E. R. Pollard, postmaster. 

Charles Booth, postmaster, Prattville. 

6—J. O. Hays, postmaster, York. 

R. E. Smith, postmaster. 

S. R. Wright, private citizen. 

Ad Wimbs, deputy collector internal 

revenue. 
7—M. M. Walls, postmaster. 

R. E. Cullen, postmaster. 

P. S. Dodge, postmaster. 

J. S. Curtis, private citizen. 
8—M. A. Gold, postmaster. 

M. M. Kitchin, postmaster. 

W. W. Simmons, deputy 

marshal. 

C. M. Moore, postmaster. 
9—T. H. Aldrich, postmaster, 
T. J. Kennamer, clerk in 

marshal’s office. 

J. B. Sloan, private citizen. 
J. B. Bass, railway mail clerk. 


United States 


Birmingham. 
United States 


It appears, in summary, that of forty- 
five members of the committee thirty-nine 
are Federal officers, one is an ex-postmaster, 
and five are private citizens. 

These gentlemen are the organization, the 
machine, the power of patronage pap. They 
not only hold their own jobs, but control the 
distribution of all the others. They are 
expected, in return, to produce the right sort 
of delegations when needed; to vote solidly 
in the national conventions and the national 
committee for maintenance of the national 
machine of which these Southern State ma- 
chines are a part. 

They don’t help to elect the President, 
of course, because Alabama has about as 
i much chance of contributing to the Repub- 
lican electoral vote as you and I have of 
coasting down the hills of Mars on the 
snow that Professor Lowell says he has just 
discovered there. 

This little exposition of Alabama politics 
and patriotism must not be concluded with- 
out allusion to the “sooner” State conven- 
tion held there several months ago. It was 








held, apparently, for no purpose except to 
demonstrate that the national administra- 
tion has the South completely in its grasp. 
There had been some anti-Taft talk about 
It seemed desirable to set one 






the country. 
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of the Southern machines in motion, and to 
show how vain were the imaginings of those 
who dreamed of dividing the South. 

A convention, then, was held in Alabama, 
and a delegation chosen to represent the 
State in national convention. Every man on 
that delegation, according to my Alabama 
informants, was a Federal office-holder! 
This delegation was chosen before the call 
for the convention was issued, and the call, 
since issued, forbids this. However, it will 
be only a formality to legalize it. Another 
convention will be held by a few of the 
officials, and in all probability the first 
delegation will be ratified in proper form. 
If so, every vote for Alabama will be cast 
by a Federal office-holder. 


THE FLORIDA REPUBLICANS 


Picking up the list of delegations at ran- 
dom, here is the Florida directory of patriots 
who supported Mr. Taft at the 1908 con- 
vention. This is perhaps the thriftiest dele- 
gation that you will find. By and large, it 
stacks up against rather the juiciest average 
of the real goods. 

Henry S. Chubb, of Gainesville, is both 
national committeeman and chairman of 
the State committee. He is the boss of 
Florida Republicanism at home, and its 
voice in the national party. And don’t sus- 
pect that these Southern State bosses don’t 
boss! 

Now, in giving out post-offices in South- 
ern States, the authorities at Washington 
consult the State chairman and the national 
committeeman. They are practically the 
dispensers of the State’s share of patronage. 
For instance, there are nine hundred and 
eighty-seven post-offices in Florida, accord- 
ing to the “Register” of 1909. The na- 
tional committeeman and the State chair- 
man distribute them, making them the price 
of loyalty to their machine; and their power 
to do this, in turn, is the price of their loy- 
alty to the national machine. 

Mr. Chubb, being both national commit- 
teeman and State chairman, seldom dis- 
agrees with himself. If the department 
needs a postmaster, it asks the referee to 
name a likely one. National Committeeman 
Chubb and State Chairman Chubb sit down 
together—inside the same suit of clothes— 
and agree. Then Washington does the rest. 

Well, Mr. Chubb was a delegate at large. 
He has a home at Winter Park, and the 
postmaster there is Leland M. Chubb, at 
$1,100 a year. Whether Leland M. is kin 
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to the puissant Henry S., I can’t state. This 
is where you get another guess. 

Along with the other duties which a dual 
personality imposes, Henry S. Chubb is re- 
ceiver of the United States land-office at 
Gainesville. It is one of the biggest—and 
easiest—Federal jobs in the State, with a 
salary of $3,000. 

Along with Mr. Chubb there went to the 
national convention, as delegates at large, 
Joseph E. Lee, of Jacksonville, and M. B. 
Macfarlane, of Tampa. The faithful blue- 
book identifies these gentlemen—Lee as 
collector of internal revenue at $4,500 a 
year, and Macfarlane as collector of the 
port at Tampa, at $2,000. 

Lee is a negro, one of the ablest men 
and best politicians his race has produced 
—which is no small compliment to his polit- 
ical abilities. He is regarded in Florida 
as the real power behind the Chubb throne. 
Appointed first by McKinley, he has held 
his present office ever since. He is also 
secretary of the State central committee. 
J. M. Coombs, another delegate at large, 
now deceased, was a Federal office-holder. 

These distinguished patriots took along 
alternates, to vote for Mr. Taft in their 
places, in case any of them should have an 
accident with a steam-roller or otherwise be 
incapacitated. Of the alternates, William 
H. Lucas, of Jacksonville, is collector of that 
port, one of the most important on the 
Southern coast; John F. Horr, of Key West, 
is United States marshal at $3,000 a year. 
Other delegates who absorbed attractive 
Federal situations to themselves are: 


William’ N. Northrup, Apalachicola; collector 
of that port. 

George W. Allen, Key West; collector of that 
port. 

M. W. Wiggins, Jacksonville; bailiff in Federal 
court. 

Henry W. Chandler, Ocala; inspector of cus- 
toms. 

D. T. Gerow, 
$3,700 a year. 

D. M. Pappy, St. Augustine; laborer in Fed- 
eral building. 

John W. Howell, Fernandina; collector of that 
port. 

F. T. McGourin, Pensacola; 
marshal at $3,000 a year. 


Jacksonville; postmaster at 


United States 


The salary list of Florida’s delegates to 
the 1908 convention figures just about 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year. This 
doesn’t include the vast sum paid out to 
other office-holders named on the recom- 
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mendation of these leaders—the nine hun- 
dred and eighty-seven postmasters, the city 
carriers, rural-delivery carriers, clerks in 
the big Federal offices, and so on. 

Assume that there are only two thousand 
Federal officers in the State—the Post- 
office Department alone has nearly that 
number—and put the average salary at 
$700. The yearly pay-roll will figure 
$1,400,000. In four years that amounts 
to $5,600,000. As this whole Federal es- 
tablishment is devoted to the purpose of 
cinching the administration control of the 
State’s delegation to a national conven- 
tion; as all appointments are made with 
reference to maintenance of the machine 
for that and related uses, it is fair to count 
that this large sum of the people’s money 
is spent with constant view of the control 
of the Florida delegation. 

Now Florida cast 10,654 votes for Taft 
in 1908. If we divide this number of Re- 
publican votes into the quadrennial amount 
of salaries, we find that Republican votes 
in Florida cost about $525 each. Or, if 
we divide the number of national delegates 
—twelve—into the same sum, we find that 
each delegate represents the properly dis- 
criminating expenditure of $466,666. 

No chance of getting an electoral vote; 
no possibility of real support at the polls. 
Florida has absolutely no value to the 
party save in nominating candidates. There, 
its twelve delegates have just as much voice 
as twelve from a State that regularly 
chooses Republican electors. 

Yet the Florida delegates, who represent 
absolutely no chance of contribution in the 
election, are mortgaged in advance to main- 
tain machine control of the party. The 
very backbone of that machine is the petri- 
fied Republicanism of the South. 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA REPUBLICANS 


South Carolina, as I have already re- 
marked, cast 3,963 votes for Taft in 1908, 
and will have eighteen delegates this year. 
Its national committeeman—acknowledged 
head and manager of the party in the State, 
responsible for delegates to the national 
convention, and chief referee in the dis- 
position of patronage—is John G. Capers, 
late commissioner of internal revenue at 
Washington. In 1908 he was delegate at 
large and head of the delegation. 

Another delegate at large was E. H. 
Deas, of Darlington. The name of E. H. 
Deas does not appear in the 1909 “Reg- 





























ister” as an office-holder, but Christopher 
Deas is named as postmaster at Darlington. 

Another delegate, W. S. Dixon, of Barn- 
well, is listed as “storekeeper and gager, 
internal revenue department.” 

Another, Thomas Hester, of Gaffney, is 
down as postmaster at $2,000. 

Another, A. D. Webster, of Orangeburg, 
is postmaster at $2,400. 

W. E. Boykin, still another, is store- 
keeper and gager, internal revenue. 

Another is J. D. Adams, of Charles- 
town, United States marshal, at $4,500. 

And so on. When these gentlemen go to 
a national convention, do they go, think 
you, to vote for policies and programs, the 
good of party and nation, or to vote for 
their jobs? 

Like the Florida delegates, they repre- 
sent no possible electoral strength. South 
Carolina is overwhelmingly Democratic. 
Yet its voice in naming a Republican can- 
didate for President is louder than that of 
the Republican State of Washington, which 
has only fourteen delegates. Washington 
cast 106,062 votes for Taft, South Carolina 
3,963. In nominating a President, a South 
Carolina Republican, who couldn't possi- 
bly help elect him, has more than twenty- 
five times as much weight as a Washington 
Republican, whose State will go Republi- 


can if anything in the Union does! 


THE GEORGIA DELEGATION 


Georgia is another State that summa- 
rizes the story of the Federal machine in 
the South, and of control through patron- 
age. Its delegation in 1908 was headed 
by Walter H. Johnson, of Columbus, chair- 
man of the State central committee, and 
United States marshal at $5,000. 

From the first district went Henry Blun, 
Jr., national committeeman, and postmas- 
ter at $3,600. 

Judson W. Lyons, for eight years -egis- 
ter of the United States Treasury, was an- 
other delegate at large. He has long been 
one of the most famous and effective 
colored Republican leaders in the South— 
one of the men who get offices because it 
has been thought necessary in order to 
“hold the colored vote.” 

Clark Grier, of Dublin, was a delegate 
at large. He doesn’t appear as an office- 
holder, but Mrs. George B. Grier is post- 
master at Dublin, at $2,400. 

John H. Deveaux, of Savannah, was a 
delegate; C. C. Deveaux is a Savannah 
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letter-carrier at $1,100. 


were as follows: 


Other delegates 


Hal F. Brimberny, Albany; postmaster at 
82.700 
F. G. Boatwright, Cordele; postmaster at 
$2.400. 
E. F. Blodgett, Atlanta; postmaster at $6,000. 


Alexander Akerman, Macon; assistant United 
States district attorney at $2,500. 

J. P. Dyer, Adairsville. The “Register” 
names Clifford Dyer as postmaster at Adairs- 
ville and Alice Dyer as his assistant. 


E. J. Hinton, Woodbury. The Hintons are 
in especially strong. E. J. is deputy collector of 
internal revenue; Mary E. is postmaster at 


Woodbury; and Jay S. Hinton is a clerk in the 
post-office. 

Frank J. Wimberly, Gilmore. The “ Register” 
gives Alfred W. Wimberly as deputy collector of 
internal revenue, and George W. Wimberly as a 
physician in the Indian service—both from the 
same district as Delegate Wimberly. 

I. E. Porche, of Washington, is another dele- 
gate who seems to have been a climber—post- 
master at $2,000. 

J. B. Gaston, of Gainesville, is a Federal com- 
missioner. 

A. J. Spence, of Nelson, is deputy collector of 
internal revenue. 

John M. Barnes, of 
at $1,700. 

F. P. Mitchell, of Americus, is postmaster at 
82.500. 

W. R. Watson, of Lithonia, is postmaster at 
31,400. Theron E. and William H. Watson are 
both employed in the office, giving the Watsons 
just half of the Federal jobs in the town. 

J. Edgar Pruitt, of Cummings, is postmaster, 
and Albert W. Pruitt is clerk in the office. 


Thomson, is postmaster 


So we find that a delegation casting twen- 
ty-six votes in the national convention rep- 
resented pulling power enough to get twen- 
ty-five Federal jobs. Coarse, untutored 
persons might be moved to observe that that 
Was going some. 

But it is not going much, when all the 
facts are considered. The real pulling 
power of that delegation, and of the machine 
behind it, represented every Federal office 
in the State. The delegates merely took the 
cream for themselves, and then distrib- 
uted the rest where it would do the most 
good. That is, they gave the salaries to 
people who would be useful to the machine, 
and would help to keep it where it could, in 
return, help to retain them in office. 


THE MISSISSIPPI REPUBLICANS 


Mississippi is one of the most convincing 
exhibits of Southern Republicanism. It 
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cast 4,363 votes for Taft, and had twenty 
delegates in the convention that nominated 
him. Kansas also had twenty delegates, but 
it cast 197,216 votes for Taft! ‘That is, one 
Mississippi Republican had the same repre- 
sentation as forty-five Kansas Republicans. 

In the election, of -ourse, the Mississippi 
Republicans cut no figure whatever. They 
maintain a party organization for no other 
purpose than to control patronage. If there 
were no jobs, the organization would go out 
of business. Then there would be a chance 
for new men, with higher purposes, and in 
time, possibly, a respectable showing might 
be made. 

The Mississippi machine is headed by L. 
B. Moseley, of Jackson, national committee- 
man. He has been head of the organization 
for many years, and was leader of the dele- 
gation in 1908. At that time there was, as 
usual, a contest over the Mississippi seats 
in the convention, the Moseley outfit repre- 
senting the Federal office-holding force, 
while the “outs” sent a rival delegation, 


which demanded the seats on the ground 
that it represented the real body of the party. 
Moseley, while the contest was pending ‘be- 
fore the credentials committee at Chicago, 
frankly begged for votes to seat his delega- 


tion, on the ground that if he was shut out, 
his patronage recommendations would no 
longer be accepted! 

Moseley, as befits the boss, takes for him- 
self the best job in the State. He is com- 
missioner and clerk of the United States 
district and circuit courts for Louisiana. 
There is no salary, but the fees are under- 
stood to amount to a good deal more than 
Congress would allow in salary. 

Other members of the Mississippi dele- 
gation trace to the following official posi- 
tions: 


M. H. Daily, of Coldwater, postmaster. Miss 
Joe I. Daily is listed as a clerk in the office. 

W. J. Price, of Meridian, postmaster at $3,200. 

T. J. Wilson, of Meridian, laborer in post- 
office. 

> & 
$2,900. 

Thomas J. Keys, of Ocean Springs, postmaster 
at $1,400. 

W. O. Ligon, of Gloster, deputy United States 
marshal at $1,200. The “Register” also names 
Jennie D. “Ligon as postmaster at Gloster, at 
$1,500, and Percy Ligon a3 a clerk in the office. 

Michael J. Mulvihill, Vicksburg, postmaster at 
$3,100. Margaret A. Mulvihill is a clerk in the 
office. 


Collins, of Hattiesburg, postmaster at 
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Louis Waldauer, of Greenville, postmaster at 
$2,700. 

H. W. Durrant, of Coffeeville, postmaster at 
$1,200. 

Edward F. Brennan, 
master at $2,400. 

Henry L. Rhodes, of Ackerman, postmaster at 
$1,200. 

Asa A. Edwards, of Laurel, 
$2,500. 

D. C. Wright, of Osyka. The postmaster at 
Osyka is Mae Wright, at $1,100 a year. Miss 
Cherry Wright is named as a clerk in the office. 


of Brookhaven, post- 


postmaster at 


Summarizing again, this admittedly in- 
complete census traces nineteen government 
jobs to a delegation of twenty men. Again 
it must be remembered that, as in the other 
Southern States, the State organization, to- 
gether with this national delegation, con- 
trols the entire Federal patronage. In this 
case, once more, practically the whole mem- 
bership of the State central committee is 
made up of office-holders. 


IN POWELL CLAYTON’S STATE 


Arkansas is another fine old State of 
Bourbon Republicanism, with Powell Clay- 
ton, of Little Rock, as head of the scheme 
of things. General Clayton is the finest 
living representative of the carpet-bag 
régime. A native of Pennsylvania, he had 
already started a promising political career 
in Kansas before the Civil War, and enlisted 
from that State in the Union army. He 
earned many promotions by honorable serv- 
ice, rising from captain to brigadier-general. 
He was appointed Governor of Arkansas in 
1868, and served three years, meanwhile 
engaging as a planter, and laying his plans 
to remain in the State. 

From that day to this, his story is a 
record of uninterrupted boss-ship of his 
party in Arkansas. National committeeman 
since 1888, he is the Nestor, in point of serv- 
ice, of the Republican national committee. 
The continuance of his domination gives us 
a complete illustration of the evolution by 
which the old régime of carpet-bag days 
wrought out the modern conditions of the 
party in the South. 

But to get back to the Arkansas organ- 
ization and its representation in the national 
convention. General Clayton, of course, in 
sign and testimony of his headship, was 
chairman of the delegation at large. In- 
cidentally, though he is seventy-eight years 
old, he is an assistant to the United States 
district attorney for Arkansas. 
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The other three delegates at large all hold 
Federal offices. H. L. Remmel is chairman 
of the State central committee and United 
States marshal, at $4,000 a year. F. W. 
Tucker is collector of internal revenue for 
the State, at $3,025. The last of the “big 
four” is John E. L. Bush, who is listed as 
receiver of the Federal land-office for Ar- 
kansas, at $2,397 annually. 

Other members of that delegation appear 
with these attachments to the government 
pay-roll : 

D. F. Taylor, of Osceola, postmaster at $1,500. 

F. H. Kennedy, of Cotton Plant, postmaster. 

H. H. Myers, of Little Rock, superintendent 
of the government sanatorium at Hot Springs at 
$3,000. 

W. N. Ivie, of Huntsville, register of the land- 
office at $3,000. 

Alvis Smith, of Van Buren. The postmaster 
at Van Buren is John L. Smith at $1,900 a year. 

Frank L. Mallory, of De Queen; postmaster at 
$1,700 a year. 

J. C. Russell, of Camden, postmaster at $2,200 
a year. 

Henry Harden, of Jennie. The postal blue- 
book names John A. Harden as postmaster at 
Jennie. 


Summarizing, it appears that all four 


delegates at large from Arkansas got Fed- 
eral jobs of the first order, and eight of 
the fourteen district delegates appear in the 


“Register.” It must be remembered that 
I do not present this as a complete census 
of office-holders. 


SUGAR AND SPOILS IN LOUISIANA 


Louisiana’s Republicanism is different 
from that of any other Southern State, be- 
cause there is a real Republican party in 
the State, based on a sincere Republican 
sentiment, as well as on loyalty to the 
office-holding franchise. The explanation 
is in one word—sugar! 

The Louisiana sugar-growers are wealthy 
and powerful, and they are Republicans 
for protection. They want the duty kept 
on their product. 

Consequently, when Louisiana’s machine 
is put under the glass, we find some new 
elements. There are more plain citizens 
than in most Southern delegations, but 
these can almost all be accounted for by 
consideration of the politics of sugar. In 
1908, the State sent two delegations to the 
convention, and they were both seated, the 
delegates getting a half-vote each. Analy- 
sis of the delegation by a thoroughly in- 
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formed Louisiana politician gives this in- 
teresting result: 

Henry Clay Warmoth, head of the delegation, 
was carpet-bag Governor from 1868 to 1873; 
officer in the Union army, and native of Illinois; 
sugar-planter and capitalist. He is still the big- 
gest Republican boss in the State. 

Pearl Wight, former commissioner of internal 
revenue. 

Alexander B. Kennedy, local office-holder un- 
der the deal between the New Orleans Democrats 
and Republicans to maintain white supremacy. 

Walter L. Cohen, political lawyer. 

Emile Kuntz, sugar-planter. 

Joseph Fabacher, capitalist, and one of the 
“angels” of the party organization. 

Bevery V. Barance, deputy internal 
collector. 

Felix J. Berhel, 
mint. 

J. Madison Vance, Department of Justice. 

Rufus E. Foster, collector of internal revenue. 

Christopher C. Wilson, employee of New Or- 
leans mint. 

C. H. Thompson, contractor for big govern- 
ment works. 

Jules Godchaux, sugar-planter. 

Albert M. Dupont, sugar-planter 

S. P. Brown, postmaster. 

James C. Weaks, Department of Justice. 

J. W. Cooke, sugar-planter. 

W. J. Behan, customs-inspector. 

Alexander Solomon, sugar-planter. 

W. L. Jones, New Orleans mint employee. 

B. A. Guidy, sugar-planter. 

A. Romain, Republican boss of New Orleans. 
He is son-in-law of John Fitzpatrick, Democratic 
boss of the city, and the bipartizan arrangement 
is very intimate and effective. 

John Marks, New Orleans mint employee. 

J. A. Hines, sugar-planter. 

Arthur Birou, sugar-planter. 

Harry Mahoney, sugar-planter. 

Charles W. Dale, post-office employee. 

Charles W. Boothby, sugar-planter. 

George W. McDuff, sugar-planter. 

Aristide E. R. Albert, sugar-planter. 

Eugene Augustus, deputy collector 
revenue. 

P. H. V. Dejoie, New Orleans mint employee. 

Walter Y. Kemper deputy collector internal 
revenue. 

V. M. Rich, sugar-planter 

S. H. Ralph, capitalist and sugar financier. 

A. Bernstein, internal revenue service. 

S. J. Crump, sugar-planter. 

H. L. Jones (deceased), New Orleans mint em- 
ployee. 

Elijah Kernell, customs service. 

W. R. Frazier, internal revenue service. 

H. D. Bickham, postmaster. 

Mayer Cohen, postmaster. 

Mike Winfield, postmaster. 


revenue 


employee in New Orleans 


internal 
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D. J. Thomas, postmaster. 

A. R. Chargois, post-office inspector. 

Sugar and spoils! A sweet combination 
it is. 

To analyze the rest of the Southern dele- 
gations and organizations would add noth- 
ing useful to the showing already made. 
With minor variations, they are all alike. 
They are of the office-holders, by the office- 
holders, for the offices. That’s all. 

Again let it be noted that they will send 
to the approaching Republican convention 
half enough delegates to nominate its can- 
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didate. That they will repeat their per- 
formance of 1892 is the confident expecta- 
tion of almost all politicians. 

Once more, in the coming convention, the 
motion will be made to reduce Southern 
representation. Prejudice, bossism, selfish 
interest, and the solid block of Southern 
votes will oppose the move, as always. 
Among the sincere, disinterested well-wish- 
ers of the party which has governed the 
United States most of the time for fifty 
years, there is almost unanimous hope that 
this time the proposal may carry. 





A ROMANCE OF RYAN’S FLAT 


BY NAN M. 


LD Jimmy Ryan lay dead, and Ryan’s 
() Flat was agog with excitement. 

The ownership of the double row of 
shanties, isolated by the river in front and 
the maze of tracks and roundhouses, would 
pass to Poor Johnny, and the question 
served up with every pot of potatoes was: 

“What will Poor Johnny do now?” 

Poor Johnny, beaten into half-wittedness 
in his youth, and held all his forty years 
in childlike submission to the whip with 
which old Jimmy would cut and switch at 
his son’s great, stooped shoulders! 

But reluctant rent-payers were disap- 
pointed, for Johnny plodded on in the path 
his father had marked for his feet. He 
lost his good-natured grin, to take on a 
scared sort of resemblance to old Jimmy 
when facing a would-be defaulter. 

But at last the Flat’s pent-up interest in 
Poor Johnny’s doings was rewarded. It 
was Mrs. Flanagan who found it out. She 
had gone to complain about Mrs. Murphy’s 
goat getting into her garden. 

“Ated up ivery wan of me peas, the 
dirthy baste!” she said. “Johnny, you 
must spake to Mrs. Murphy, for I won’t— 
a woman with no more dacency thin to kape 
such a crature around to disthroy better 
paple’s things!” 

In the midst of her shrill complainings, 
Mrs. Flanagan’s eyes had fallen on the 
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picture propped up in front of the clock. 
It was of a woman in a dress that could 
be nothing less than silk, and wearing an 
immense hat with floating feathers. 

Mrs. Murphy’s goat, stuffed as he was 
with her green peas, was forgotten. Mrs. 
Flanagan pointed an accusing finger at the 
picture. 

“Who’s that, Johnny Ryan?” she de- 
manded. 

Johnny’s thin cheeks flushed darkly, and 
he laughed his silly, weak, little laugh. 

“I’m going to get married!” he said. 

For once in her voluble life Mrs. Flana- 
gan was speechless. 

“Ain’t she a_ fine-looking 
Johnny asked proudly. 

Mrs. Flanagan found her tongue, to 
pour out a flood of questions. She learned 
that Johnny had answered an advertisement, 
pictures had been exchanged, and the lady 
had promised to be his wife. A minor 
detail, and one which Johnny quite forgot 
to mention, was the statement he had made 
of his ownership of the Flat, and of his 
dollars in the bank. 

But Johnny’s day-dreams were doomed 
to be short-lived. It was Mr. Murphy 
who startled him out of the passive enjoy- 
ment of his hopes. 

“Tt’s a fine, upstanding woman she is, 
Johnny,” was his comment on the photo- 


woman ?” 
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graph. “But I’m thinking you'll have to 
fix up the old house a bit for her. It ain’t 
likely she’ll want to bring that iligant dress 
into this place.” 

Johnny looked around the familiar 
kitchen with dismay. He had not thought 
of making any changes. The walls and 
ceiling were black with the smoke of many 
fryings. The stove, with its two broken 
legs replaced with bricks, was red with 
rust. The few bits of old dishes and old 
pans were piled in confusion on the shelves. 
The oilcloth on the table was worn full of 
holes, and only the edge that hung over 
showed that it had once been patterned in 
red squares. 

He was to be married in ten days; and 
how was he to go about making hig house 
over into something fit for the lady of the 
picture? His mind flew from one to the 
other of the women of the Flat. Suddenly 
he had an inspiration. There was the little 
Widow Schultz. A vision of her clean little 
shanty, with its whitewashed fence and the 
few beds of bright flowers in front, came to 
him. 

The widow was not very popular with 
her Irish neighbors. She was too busy try- 
ing to do enough washing to feed her brood 
of fat, yellow-haired, blue-eyed children to 
have much time for gossiping. Moreover, 
her tongue slipped easily into the German, 
so that conversation with her was a series 
of laborious repetitions and translations. 

When Johnny Ryan went to the little 
shanty at the end of the row he found the 
round little widow busy at the ironing- 
board; but she was all sympathy when she 
learned his errand. 

“Ja! Ja!” she interjected frequently, 
her head bobbing, and her iron flying over 
the board. “Mans is no goot for making 
of a house clean. When I get done once, 
I come over.” 

The sight of all that dirt and disorder 
might well have daunted her, but Mrs. 
Schultz had never shirked a task in all her 
life. She was adept at the marshaling of 
soap-suds and hot water, and had infinite 
faith in the power of a whitewash-brush. 

Her strong arms seemed tireless. After 
hanging her lines full of snowy linen, she 
would hasten to the Ryan house and sweep 
and scrub the rest of the day. 

When she found the whip still hanging 
behind the door, her bright blue eyes flashed 
a question at Johnny, for she, too, had 
heard the gossip of the Flat. 
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Poor Johnny laughed weakly. 

“Pa used to keep that there,” he ex- 
plained. 

The widow’s eyes dimmed. 

“Ach, poor man!” she said kindly. 
“ He will be sorry for that now.” 

From that moment Mrs. Schultz began 
to call him Johnny, and her manner took 
on a motherly kindness that was strange 
and sweet to the man’s heart. She set him 
many tasks, and praised his awkward ef- 
forts. She tied one of her own big blue 
aprons on him, and set him to whitewash- 
ing the kitchen walls. That done, she 
sent little Heinrich flying home for the 
stove-brush, and Johnny scrubbed the stove 
until it and his hands and face were all 
equally black and shiny. 

But in the best room the widow had 
higher aspirations. Together she and 
Johnny selected some wall-paper. It was 
beautiful beyond words. On a light green 
background grew a magnificent crop of red 
roses, while a generous sprinkling of gold- 
dust gave an opulent look to the whole. 
Also Mrs. Schultz insisted on lace curtains. 
Her own were only bleached and starched 
muslin, but she knew what was due a bride. 

Then Johnny, who had never in his life 
bought anything not an absolute. necessity, 
became drunken with the joy of buying. 
Flinging the widow’s cautions aside, he 
bought dishes and bright new pans, and, 
most wonderful of all, a parlor set all red 
plush and golden oak carvings. The widcew 
gasped and sighed. 

“ Mein Gott—how beautiful!” 
she could say. 

But when the paper was hung and the 
furniture arrived, it became apparent they 
had made a grave omission. The bare floor, 
though well scrubbed, looked sadly out of 
keeping with the new chairs. 

Then the widow rose grandly to the oc- 
casion. There was her new rag carpet, 
intended for her own bare little parlor, that 
should go down. Johnny was too over- 
powered to do more than remonstrate feebly, 
and the widow silenced him at once. 

“ Nein, Johnny, it is nothing,” she insist- 
ed. “While the kinder so many things 
wear out, it takes not long to make an- 
other.” 

When every room was immaculate enough 
to satisfy even Mrs. Schultz’s German soul, 
she spent the last hours in baking and 
stocking the clean pantry shelves. 

Great crisp loaves, beautiful rolls shining 


all 


was 
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with sugar and cinnamon, snowy balls of 
cheese, were lined up ready for the coming 
of the queen who was to reign over all this 
magnificence. If the widow’s heart held 
any envy when she thought of her own bare 
shanty, her bright smile gave no hint of it. 

When the much - flustered Johnny was 
getting ready to go to meet his bride, Mrs. 
Schultz it was who adjusted the made-up 
white satin tie around his collar, stiff as 
a board, which she had done up herself. 
It was her fingers that tucked the bright blue 
silk handkerchief into Johnny’s breast pock- 
et, so that liberal corners stuck out; while 
little Heinrich on his knees, his pink 
tongue showing from the violence of his 
exertions, polished Johnny’s shoes with the 
stove-brush. 

When Johnny was safely started, Mrs. 
Schultz went through the rooms to see that 
everything was in place. In the parlor 
small Lena, who tagged behind, took ad- 
vantage of her mother’s absorption, to sit 
gingerly on the edge of the red plush settee, 
but was yanked off so promptly that her fat 
cheeks shook. Tenderly her mother stroked 
the plush lest the child might have fiat- 
tened down the nap; and then, gathering 
her brood about her, she went home. 

Though her own neglected work beck- 
oned to her, little Mrs. Schultz went about 
it but half-heartedly. She was waiting for 
the sound of carriage-wheels, for Johnny 
had announced his intention of getting a 
hack to bring his lady home. 

At last they came. Mrs. Schultz, flying 
to the window, saw the carriage-door open 
and a lady get out. It was undoubtedly the 
lady of the picture, but older by a good 
many years—and those years had added to 
her size. Following behind her, Johnny 
looked small and stooped. As Mrs. Schultz 
looked at the hard face and the heavy, 
square jaw under the big hat, her kind 
heart was troubled. 

She remembered the whip that had lain 
across the stooped shoulders so long. Was 
Johnny giving that whip into new relent- 
less hands? The little woman lifted her 
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THE SURE FOUNDATION 
Wo makes in all he thinks, or does, or dares, 
The thought of love his one foundation sure 









apron hem to wipe something bright and 
shiny from her round, red cheek, and then 
shook her head briskly. 

“ Ach,” she murmured, “what a foolish- 
ness I am!” 

But her curiosity drew her again to the 
window. The carriage still stood before 
the door; it would be waiting to take them 
to the priest’s house, Mrs. Schultz thought. 

Even while she looked, the bride came 
out. Something militant in her bearing 
spoke of trouble. Johnny followed meekly 
after, his constant smile all gone. The 
woman seemed to fling a word or two at 
him over her shoulder; the driver laughed, 
Johnny was silent; then the carriage swal- 
lowed the big hat and its wearer, and was 
gone. 

Mrs. Schultz was trembling with rage at 
the woman and with sympathy for Johnny, 
thus discountenanced in the eyes of the 
Flat. 

Johnny stood staring after the carriage 
until it had bumped its way across the 
tracks; then he turned, and came straight 
to the widow’s house. Mrs. Schultz flew 
to the door. Poor fellow, he would need 
sympathy now, and he had come to the 
right place for it! 

But what a changed man was this that 
stood on the little stoop! Johnny’s smile 
was broader than ever as he came in. 

“She wouldn't have me, after all,” he 
beamed. “And it’s glad I am, for I’ve 
been thinking this week back that you’re 
the wife for me, Mrs. Schultz.” 

Mrs. Schultz stood smoothing her apron, 
her eyes cast down. 

“The praste’ll be waiting, if ye could 
hurry a little,” said Johnny tenderly. 

The widow started. 

“T'll put on my bonnet right away,” she 
said. Then the eternal feminine cropped 
out. “It is but a small hat, not so grosser 
mit feather,” she sighed dubiously. 

Ah, Johnny, was it love that quickened 
your slow wits now? 

“The divil take the big hats!” said 
Johnny. “I like the small ones best!” 







Will win at last the goa! that ends his cares, 


And hold the peace that 


ever shall endure 


John Kendrick Bangs 













FAMOUS AFFINITIES OF HISTORY 


XXXVIII—THE STORY OF KARL MARX 


BY LYNDON ORR 


library—one of more than two hun- 

dred thousand volumes—to seek the 
little brochure on Karl Marx written by 
his old friend and genial comrade, Wilhelm 
Liebknecht. It was in the card catalogue. 
As I made a note of its number, my friend 
the librarian came up to me, and I asked 
him whether it was not strange that a man 
like Marx should have so many books de- 
voted to him, for I had roughly reckoned 
the number at several hundred. 

“Not at all,” said he; “and we have here 
only a feeble nucleus of the Marx literature 
—just enough, in fact, to give you a glimpse 
of what that literature really is. These are 
merely the books written by Marx himself, 
and the translations of them, with a few 
expository monographs. Anything like a 
real Marx collection would take up a special 
room in this library, and would have to 
have its own separate catalogue. You see 
that even these two or three hundred books 
contain large volumes of small pamphlets in 
many languages—German, English, French, 
Italian, Russian, Polish, Yiddish, Swedish, 
Hungarian, Spanish; and here,” he con- 
cluded, pointing to a recently numbered 
card, “is one in Japanese.” 

My curiosity was sufficiently excited to 
look into the matter somewhat further. I 
visited another library, which was appre- 
ciably larger, and whose managers were 


lb time ago I entered a fairly large 


evidently less guided by their prejudices. 
Here were several thousand books on Marx, 
and I spent the best part of the day in look- 
ing them over. 

What struck me as most singular was the 
fact that there was scarcely a volume about 
Marx himself. Practically all the books 
dealt with his theory of capital and his 
other socialistic views. The man himself, 
his personality, and the facts of his life 
were dismissed in the most meager fashion, 
while his economic theories were discussed 
with something that verged upon fury. Even 
such standard works as those of Mehring 
and Spargo, which profess to be partly bio- 
graphical, sum up the personal side of 
Marx in a few pages. In fact, in the lat- 
ter’s preface he seems conscious of this de- 
fect, and says: 


Whether socialism proves, in the long span of 
centuries, to be good or evil, a blessing to men or 
a curse, Karl Marx must always be an object of 
interest as one of the great world-figures of im- 
mortal memory. As the years go by, thoughtful 
men and -women will find the same interest in 
studying the life and work of Marx that they do 
in studying the life and work of Cromwell, of 
Wesley, or of Darwin, to name three immortal 
world-figures of vastly divergent types. 

Singularly little is known of Karl Marx, even 
by his most ardent followers. They know his 
work, having studied his “Das Kapital” with 
the devotion and earnestness with which an older 
generation of Christians studied the Bible, but 
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they are very generally unacquainted with the man 
himself. Although more than twenty-six years 
have elapsed since the death of Marx, there is 
no adequate biography of him in any language. 

Doubtless some better-equipped German writer, 
such as Franz Mehring or Eduard Bernstein, will 
some day give us the adequate and full biography 
for which the world now waits. 


Here is an admission that there exists no 
adequate biography of Karl Marx, and here 
is also an intimation that simply as a man, 
and not merely as a great firebrand of so- 
cialism, Marx is well worth studying. And 
so it has occurred to me to give in these 
pages one episode of his career that seems 
to me quite curious, together with some 
significant touches concerning the man as 
apart from the socialist. Let the thousands 
of volumes already in existence suffice for 
the latter. The motto of this paper is not 
the Vergilian “Arms and the man I sing,” 
but simply “The man I sing”—and the 
woman. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF KARL MARX 


Karl Marx was born nearly ninety-four 
years ago—May 5, 1818—in the city_which 
the French call Tréves and the Germans 


Trier, among the vine-clad hills of the 


Moselle. To-day, the town is commonplace 
enough when you pass through it, but when 
you look into its history, and seek out that 
history’s evidences, you will find that it was 
not always a rather sleepy little place. It 
was one of the chosen abodes of the Em- 
perors of the West, after Rome began to be 
governed by Gauls and Spaniards, rather 
than by Romans and Italians. The traveler 
often pauses there to see the Porta Nigra, 
that immense gate once strongly fortified, 
and he will doubtless visit also what is left 
of the fine baths and amphitheater. 

Tréves, therefore, has a right to be termed 
imperial, and it was the birthplace of one 
whose sway over the minds of men has been 
both imperial and imperious. 

Karl Marx was one of those whose intel- 
lectual achievements were so great as to 
dwarf his individuality and his private 
life. What he taught with almost terrific 
vigor made his very presence in the Con- 
tinental monarchies a source of eminent 
danger. He was driven from country to 
country. Kings and emperors were leagued 
together against him. Soldiers were called 
forth, and blood was shed because of him. 
But, little by little, his teaching seems to 
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have leavened the thought of the whole civil- 
ized world, so that to-day thousands who 
barely know his name are deeply affected 
by his ideas, and believe that the state 
should control and manage everything for 
the good of all. 

Marx seems to have inherited little from 
either of his parents. His father, Heinrich 
Marx, was a provincial Jewish lawyer who 
had adopted Christianity, probably because 
it was expedient, and because it enabled 
him to hold local offices and gain some social 
consequence. He had changed his name 
from Mordecai to Marx. 

The elder Marx was very shrewd and 
tactful, and achieved a fair position among 
the professional men and small officials in 
the city of Tréves. He had seen the horrors 
of the French Revolution, and was philoso- 
pher enough to understand the meaning of 
that mighty upheaval, and of the Napoleonic 
era which followed. 

Napoleon, indeed, had done much to 
relieve his race from petty oppression. 
France made the Jews in every respect the 
equals of the Gentiles. One of its ablest 
marshals—Masséna—was a Jew, and there- 
fore, when the imperial eagle was at the 
zenith of its flight, the Jews in every city 
and town of Europe were enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of Napoleon, some even calling him 
the Messiah. 


THE MOTHER OF KARL MARX 


Karl Marx’s mother, it is certain, en- 
dowed him with none of his gifts. She was 
a Netherlandish Jewess of the strictly domes- 
tic and conservative type, fond of her chil- 
dren and her home, and detesting any talk 
that looked to revolutionary ideas or to a 
change in the social order. She became a 
Christian with her husband, but the word 
meant little to her. It was sufficient that 
she believed in God; and for this she was 
teased by some of her skeptical friends. 
Replying to them, she uttered the only epi- 
gram that has ever been ascribed to her. 

“Yes,” she said, “I believe in God, not 
for God’s sake, but for my own.” 

She was so little affected by change of 
scene that to the day of her death she never 
mastered German, but spoke almost wholly 
in her native Dutch. Had we time, we 
might dwell upon the unhappy paradox of 
her life. In her son Karl she found an es- 
pecial joy, as did her husband. Had the 
father lived beyond Karl’s early youth, he 
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would doubtless have been greatly pained 
by the radicalism of his gifted son, as well 
as by his personal privations. But the 
mother lived until 1863, while Karl was 
everywhere stirring the fires of revolution, 
driven from land to land, both feared and 
persecuted, and often half famished. As 
Mr. Spargo says: 

It was the irony of life that the son, who 
kindled a mighty hope in the hearts of unnum- 
bered thousands of his fellow human beings, a 
hope that is to-day inspiring millions of those 
who speak his name with reverence and love, 
should be able to do that only by destroying his 
mother’s hope and happiness in her son, and that 
every step he took should fill her heart with a 
great agony. 


When young Marx grew out of boyhood 
into youth, he was attractive to all who met 
him. Tall, lithe, and graceful, he was so 
extremely dark that his intimates called 
him “der neger’’—“ the negro.” His loose- 
ly tossing hair gave him a still more exotic 
appearance; but his eyes were true and 
frank, his nose denoted strength and char- 
acter, and his mouth was full of kindliness 
in its expression. His lineaments were not 
those of the Jewish type. 

Very late in life—he died in 1883— 
his hair and beard turned white, but to the 
last his great mustache was drawn like a 
bar across his face, remaining still as black 
as ink, and making his appearance very 
striking. He was full of fun and gaiety. 
As was only natural, there soon came into 
his life some one who learned to love him, 
and to whom, in his turn, he gave a deep 
and unbroken affection. 


THE BARON VON WESTPHALEN 


There had come to Tréves—which passed 
from France to Prussia with the downfall of 
Napoleon—a Prussian nobleman, the Baron 
Ludwig von Westphalen, holding the official 
title of “national adviser.” The baron was 
of Scottish extraction on his mother’s side, 
being connected with the ducal family of 
Argyll. He was a man of genuine rank, and 
might have shown all the arrogance and 
superciliousness of the average Prussian 
official; but when he became associated with 
Heinrich Marx he evinced none of that 
condescending manner. The two men be- 
came firm friends, and the baron treated the 
provincial lawyer as an equal. 

The two families were on friendly terms. 
Von Westphalen’s infant daughter, who 
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had the formidable name of Johanna Bertha 
Julie Jenny von Westphalen, but who was 
usually spoken of as Jenny, became, in time, 
an intimate of Sophie Marx. She was four 
years older than Karl, but the two grew up 
together — he a high-spirited, manly boy, 
and she a lovely and romantic girl. 

The baron treated Karl as if the lad 
were a child of his own. He influenced him 
to love romantic literature and poetry by 
interpreting to him the great masterpieces, 
from Homer and Shakespeare to Goethe and 
Lessing. He made a special study of Dante, 
whose mysticism appealed to his some- 
what dreamy nature, and to the religious 
instinct that always lived in him, in spite of 
his dislike for creeds and churches. 

The lore that he imbibed in early child- 
hood stood Karl in good stead when he 
began his school life, and his preparation 
for the university. He had an absolute 
genius for study, and was no less fond of 
the sports and games of his companions, 
so that he seemed to be marked out for suc- 
cess. At sixteen years of age he showed a 
precocious ability for planning and carry- 
ing out his work with thoroughness. His 
mind was evidently a creative mind, one 
that was able to think out difficult problems 
without fatigue. His taste was shown in 
his fondness for the classics, in studying 
which he noted subtle distinctions of mean- 
ing that usually escape even the mature 
scholar. Penetration, thoroughness, crea- 
tiveness, and a capacity for labor were the 
boy’s chief characteristics. 

KARL’S FAILURE AT COLLEGE 

With such gifts, and such a nature, he left 
home for the university of Bonn. Here he 
disappointed all his friends. His studies 
were neglected; he was morose, restless, and 
dissatisfied. He fell into a number of 
scrapes, and ran into debt through sundry 
small extravagances. All the reports that 
reached his home were most unsatisfactory. 
What had come over the boy who had 
worked so hard in the gymnasium at 
Tréves? 

The simple fact was that he had become 
love-sick. His separation from Jenny von 
Westphalen had made him conscious of a 
feeling which he had long entertained with- 
out knowing it. They had been close com- 
panions. He had looked into her beautiful 
face and seen the luminous response of her 
lovely eyes, but its meaning had not flashed 
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upon his mind. He was not old enough to 
have a great consuming passion, he was 
merely conscious of her charm. As they 
were close associates, and he could see her 
every day, he did not realize how much he 
wanted her, and how much a separation 
from her would mean. 

As “absence makes the heart grow fond- 
er,” so it may suddenly draw aside the veil 
behind which the truth is hidden. At Bonn 
young Marx felt as if a blaze of light had 
flashed before him; and from that moment 
his studies, his companions, and the ambi- 
tions that he had hitherto cherished all 
seemed flat and stale. At night and in the 
daytime there was just one thing which filled 
his mind and heart—the beautiful vision of 
Jenny von Westphalen. 

Meanwhile his family, and especially his 
father, had become anxious at the reports 
which reached them. Karl was sent for, 
and his stay at Bonn was ended. 

Now that he was once more in the pres- 
ence of the girl who charmed him so, he 
recovered all his old-time spirits. He 
wooed her ardently, and though she was 
more coy, now that she saw his passion, 
she did not discourage him, but merely pro- 


longed the ecstasy of this wonderful love- 
making. As he pressed her more and more, 
and as no one guessed the story, there came 
a time when she was urged to let herself be- 
come engaged to him, 


KARL’S SECRET ENGAGEMENT 


‘ere was seen the difference in their ages 
difference that had an effect upon their 
re. It means much that a girl should 
our years older than the man who seeks 
hand. She is four years wiser; and a 
rl of twenty is, in fact, a match for a youth 
of twenty-five. Brought up as she had 
been, in an aristocratic home, with the blood 
of two noble families in her veins, and be- 
ing wont to hear the easy and somewhat 
cynical talk of worldly people, she knew 
better than poor Karl the unwisdom of 
what she was about to do. 

She was noble, the daughter of one high 
official and the sister of another. Those 
whom she knew were persons of rank and 
station. On the other hand, young Marx, 
though he had accepted Christianity, was 
the son of a provincial Jewish lawyer, with 
no fortune, and with a bad record at: the 
university. When she thought of all these 
things, she may well have hesitated; but 
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the earnest pleading and intense ardor of 
Karl Marx broke down all barriers between 
them, and they became engaged, without 
informing Jenny’s father of their com- 
pact. Then they parted for a while, and 
Karl returned to his home, filled with ro- 
mantic thoughts. 

He was also full of ambition and of de- 
sire for achievement. He had won the love- 
liest girl in Tréves, and now he must go 
forth into the world and conquer it for her 
sake. He begged his father to send him to 
Berlin, and showed how much more advan- 
tageous was that new and splendid univer- 
sity, where Hegel’s fame was still in the 
ascendent. 

In answer to his father’s questions, the 
younger Marx replied: 

“I have something to tell you that will 
explain all; but first you must give me your 
word that you will tell no one.” 

“T trust you wholly,” said the father. “I 
will not reveal what you may say to me.” 

“Well,” returned the son, “I am en- 
gaged to marry Jenny von Westphalen. She 
wishes it kept a secret from her father, but 
I am at liberty to tell you of it.” 

The elder Marx was at once shocked and 
seriously disturbed. Baron von Westphalen 
was his old and intimate friend. No 
thought of romance between their children 
had ever come into his mind. It seemed 
disloyal to keep the verlobung of Karl and 
Jenny a secret; for should it be revealed, 
what would the baron think of Marx? Their 
disparity of rank and fortune would make 
the whole affair stand out as something 
wrong and underhand. 


KARL A STUDENT IN BERLIN 


The father endeavored to make his son 
see all this. He begged him to go and tell 
the baron, but young Marx was not to be 
persuaded. 

“Send me to Berlin,” he said, “and we 
shall agai’: be separated ; but I shall work 
and make a name for myself, so that when 
I return neither Jenny nor her father will 
have occasion to be disturbed by our engage- 
ment.” 

With these words he half satisfied his 
father, and before long he was sent to Ber- 
lin, where he fell manfully upon his studies. 
His father had insisted that he should study 
law; but his own tastes were for philosophy 
and history. He attended lectures in juris- 
prudence “as a necessary evil,” but he read 
omnivorously in subjects that were nearer to 
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his heart. The result was that his official 
record was not much better than it had been 
at Bonn. 

The same sort of restlessness, too, took 
possession of him when he found that Jenny 
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her family knew of it she was not free to 
act as she might wish. 

Here again was seen the wisdom of her 
maturer years; but Karl could not be equal- 
ly reasonable. He showered her with letters, 
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would not answer his letters. No matter 
how eagerly and tenderly he wrote to her, 
there came no reply. Even the most pas- 
sionate pleadings left her silent and un- 
responsive. Karl could not complain, for 
she had warned him that she would not write 
to him. She felt that their engagement, be- 
ing secret, was anomalous, and that until 
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which still she would not answer. 
to his father in words of fire. 


He wrote 


At last, 


driven to despair, he said that he was going 
to write to the Baron von Westphalen, re- 


veal the secret, and ask for the 
fatherly consent. 
It seemed a reckless thing to do, and yet 


it turned out to be the wisest. ‘The baron 


baron’s 
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KARL MARX, THE FATHER OF MODERN SOCIALISM 


knew that such an engagement meant a so- 
cial sacrifice, and that, apart from the mat- 
ter of rank, young Marx was without any 
fortune to give the girl the luxuries to which 
she had been accustomed. Other and more 
eligible suitors were always within view. But 
here Jenny herself spoke out more strongly 
than she had ever done to Karl. She was 
willing to accept him with what he was able 
to give her. She cared nothing for any other 
man, and she begged her father to make 
both of them completely happy. 

Thus it seemed that all was well, yet for 
some reason or other Jenny would not write 
to Karl, and once more he was almost driven 
to distraction. He wrote bitter letters to his 
father, who tried to comfort him. The 
baron himself sent messages of friendly ad- 
vice, but what young man in his teens was 
ever reasonable? So violent was Karl that 
at last his father wrote to him: 


with your letters. Their un- 


I am 


reasonable tone is 


disgust d 


loathsome to me I should 


never had expected it of you. Haven't you been 


lucky 


? 


from your cradle up 


Finally Karl received one letter from his 


betrothed—a letter that transfused him with 
ecstatic joy for about a day, and then sent 
him back to his old unrest. This, however, 


may be taken as a part of Marx’s curious 
nature, which was never satisfied, but was 
always reaching after something which 
could not be had. 

EFFORT 


A PERIOD OF WASTED 


He fell to writing poetry, of which he sent 
three volumes to Jenny—which must have 
been rather trying to her, since the verse was 
very poor. He studied the higher -mathe- 
matics, English and Italian, some Latin, 
and a miscellaneous collection of works on 
history and literature. But poetry almost 
turned his mind. In later years he wrote: 


Everything was centered on poetry, as if I 


were bewitched by some uncanny power 


Luckily, he was wise enough, after a time, 
to recognize how halting were his poems 
when compared with those of the great mas- 
ters; and so he resumed his restless, desul- 
tory work. He still sent his father letters 
that were like wild cries. They evoked, in 
reply, a very natural burst of anger: 

Complete disorder, silly wandering through all 
branches of science, silly brooding at the burn- 
with 


ing oil-lamp! In wildness you see 


horrible 


your 

setback and disregard for 
And in the 
ind purposeless learning you think to 


four eyes—a 
everything decent. pursuit of this 
sens less 
raise the fruits which are to unite you with your 


beloved one! What 
gather from them which will enable you to fulfil 


harvest do you expect to 


your duty toward her? 


Writing to him again, his father speaks 
of something that Karl had written as “a 
mad composition, which denotes clearly how 
you waste your ability and spend nights in 
order to create such monstrosities.” The 
young man was even forbidden to return 
home for the Easter holidays. This meant 
giving up the sight of Jenny, whom he had 
not seen for a whole year. But fortune 
arranged it otherwise; for not many weeks 
later death removed the parent who had 
loved him and whom he had loved, though 
neither of them could understand the other. 
The father represented the old order of 
things; the son was born to discontent and 
to look forward to a new heaven and a new 
earth. 

Returning to Berlin, Kari resumed his 
studies; but as before, they were very de- 
sultory in their character, and began to run 
upon social questions, which were indeed 
setting Germany into a ferment. He took 
his degree, and thought of becoming an in- 
structor at the university of Jena; but his 
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radicalism prevented this, and he became 
the editor of a liberal newspaper, which 
soon, however, became so very radical as to 
lead to his withdrawal. 


KARL’S MARRIAGE TO JENNY 

It now seemed best that Marx should seek 
other fields of activity. ‘To remain in Ger- 
many was dangerous to himself and dis- 
creditable to Jenny’s relatives, with their 
status as Prussian officials. In the summer 
of 1843, he went forth into the world—at 
last an “international.” Jenny, who had 
grown to believe in him as against her own 
family, asked for nothing better than to 
wander with him, if only they might be 
married. And they were married in this 
same summer, and spent a short honeymoon 
at Bingen on the Rhine—made famous by 
Mrs. Norton’s poem. It was the brief 
glimpse of sunshine that was to precede 
year after year of anxiety and want. 

Leaving Germany, Marx and Jenny went 
to Paris, where he became known to some of 
the intellectual lights of the French capital, 
such as Bakunin, the great Russian an 
archist, Proudhon, Cabet, and Saint-Simon. 
Most important of all was his intimacy with 
the poet Heine, that marvelous creature 
whose fascination took on a thousand forms, 
and whom no one could approach without 
feeling his strange allurement. 

Since Goethe’s death, down to the preset 
time, there has been no figure in German 
literature comparable to Heine. His prose 
was exquisite. His poetry ran through 
the whole gamut of humanity and of the 
sensations that come to us from the outer 
world. In his poems are sweet melodies 
and passionate cries of revolt, stirring bal- 
lads of the sea and tender love-songs 
strange as these last seem when coming 
from this cynic. 

For cynic he was, deep down in his heart, 
though his face, when in repose, was like 
the conventional pictures of Christ. His 
fascinations destroyed the peace of many a 
woman; and it was only after many years of 
almost diabolical self-indulgence that he 
married the faithful Mathilde Mirat in what 
he termed a “conscience marriage.” Soon 
after he went to his “ mattress-grave,” as he 
called it, a hopeless paralytic. 


JENNY MARX AND HEINRICH HEINE 


To Heine came Marx and his beautiful 
bride. One may speculate as to Jenny's 
estimate of her husband. Since his boy- 
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hood, she had not seen him very much. At 
that time he was a merry, light-hearted 
youth, a jovial comrade, and one of whom 
any girl would be proud. But since his long 
stay in Berlin, and his absorption in the 
theories of men like Engels and Bauer, he 
had become a very different sort of man, at 
least to her. 

Groping, lost in brown studies, dreamy, 
at times morose, he was by no means a sym- 
pathetic and congenial husband for a high- 
bred, spirited girl, such as Jenny von West- 
phalen. His natural drift was toward a 
beer-garden, a group of frowsy followers, 
the reek of vile tobacco, and the smell of 
sour beer. One cannot but think that his 
beautiful wife must have been repelled by 
this, though with her constant nature she 
still loved him. 

In Heinrich Heine she found a spirit that 
seemed akin to hers. Mr. Spargo says—and 
in what he says one must read a great deal 
between the lines: 

rhe admiration of Jenny Marx for the 
was even more ardent than that of ber husband. 


poet 
He fascinated her because, as she said, he was 
“so modern,” while Heine was drawn to her be- 


cause she was “so sympathetic.” 


It must be that Heine held the heart of 
this beautiful woman in his hand. He 
knew so well the art of fascination; he 
knew just how to supply the void which 
Marx had left. The two were indeed affini- 
ties in heart and soul; yet for once the cyn- 
ical poet stayed his hand, and said no word 
that would have been disloyal to his friend. 
Jenny loved him’ with a love that might 
have blazed into a lasting flame; but for- 
tunately there appeared a_ special provi- 
dence to save her from herself. The 
French government, at the request of the 
King of Prussia, banished Marx from its 
dominions; and from that day until he had 
become an old man he was a wanderer and 
an exile, with few friends and little money, 
sustained by nothing but Jenny’s fidelity 
and by his infinite faith in a cause that 
crushed him to the earth. 


PARALLEL BETWEEN WAGNER AND MARX 


There is a curious parallel between the 
life of Marx and that cf Richard Wagner 
down to the time when the latter discovered 


a royal patron. Both of them were hound- 
ed from country to country; both of them 
worked laboriously for so scanty a living as 
to verge, at times, upon starvation. Both 
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of them were victims to a cause in which 
they earnestly believed—an economic cause 
in the one case, an artistic cause in the 
other. Wagner’s triumph came before his 
death, and the world has accepted his 
theory of the music-drama. The cause of 
Marx is far greater and more tremendous, 
because it strikes at the base of human life 
and social well-being. 

The clash between Wagner and his critics 
was a matter of poetry and dramatic music. 
It was not vital to the human race. The 
cause of Marx is one that is only now be- 
ginning to be understood and recognized 
by millions of men and women in all the 
countries of the earth. In his lifetime he 
issued a manifesto that has become a classic 
among economists. He organized the great 
International Association of Workmen, 
which set all Europe in a blaze and extend- 
ed even to America. His great book, 
“ Capital”—“ Das Kapital” — which was 
not completed until the last years of his 
life, is read to-day by thousands as an al- 
most sacred work. 

Like Wagner and his Minna, the wife 
of Marx’s youth clung to him through his 
utmost vicissitudes, denying herself~ the 


necessities of life so that he might not 


starve. In London, where he spent his 
latest days, he was secure from danger, yet 
still a sort of persecution seemed to follow 
him. For some time, nothing that he wrote 
could find a printer. Wherever he went, 
people looked at him askance. He and his 
six children lived upon the sum of five dol- 


LOVE’S 


ALI 
Yea, 


with 
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lars a week, which was paid him by the 
New York Tribune, through the influence 
of the late Charles A. Dana. When his last 
child was born, and the mother’s life was in 
serious danger, Marx complained that there 
was no cradle for the baby, and a little later 
that there was no coffin for its burial. 

Marx had ceased to believe in merriage, 
despised the church, and cared nothing for 
government. Yet, unlike Wagner, he was 
true to the woman who had given up so 
much for him. He never s*nk to an artistic 
degeneracy. Though he rejected creeds, he 
was nevertheless a man of genuine religious 
feeling. Though he believed all present 
government to be an evil, he hoped to make 
it better, or rather he hoped to substitute for 
it a system by which all men might get an 
equal share of what it is right and just for 
them to have. 

Such was Marx, and thus he lived and 
died. His wife, who had long been cut off 
from her relatives, died about a year be- 
fore him. When she was buried, he stum- 
bled and fell into her grave, and from that 
time until his own death he had no further 
interest in life. 

He had been faithful to a woman and to 
That cause was so tremendous as 
to overwhelm him. In sixty years only the 
first great stirrings of it could be felt. Its 
teachings may end in nothing, but only a 
century or more of effort and of earnest 
striving can make it plain whether Karl 
Marx was a world-mover or a martyr to a 
cause that was destined to be lost. 


a cause. 


GIFTS 


have I given; 
both 


hands 


Open and free, 
I gave thee all the god of gifts 
Had given to me 


Youth, my desire 


love! 


Ah, 


love! 


Ah, 


No light I see 
My share of life’s great ecstasy 


Is gone with thee 


When thou did’st go— 


Ah, life! 


Ah, love! 


I fain had died, 

Because thou, careless, took with thee 
All that the god of gifts 
Had given to me. 


Mary Fraser 
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HE F. Barclay Newkins were what 
are known as “sports” in the woods 
of New Brunswick. Though they 

had been in the Right Branch country six 
times, after moose and caribou, never had 
they been of it. Their camp, with its up- 
to-date cooking-range and its porcelain- 
lined bath, was the wonder of half a county. 

Now the F. Barclay Newkins were on 
their way out to civilization, having stead- 
ied their jaded nerves with a month in the 
wilderness, and having killed moose, deer, 
and caribou to the limit allowed by law. 
The time of year was about the end of 
October. Early that morning they had part- 
ed with their cook and their handyman. Of 
their two guides, one had started down the 
Moose-Leg at dawn, with a canoe-load of 
their kit, and Joe Coombes was still with 
them. 

The shortest way out from their camp to 
the railway at Deever’s Mills was by way 
of the Moose-Leg. But the Moose-Leg can 
only be run at a season of high water. In 
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a dry time it will not float anything larger 
than a half-pound trout. Now the stream 
was filled to overflowing with the autumnal 
drainage of millions of acres of forests and 
the leakage of the big lakes to the north. 
It clashed and boiled and snored down its 
shallow, rock-studded channel. 

It was noon; and for five hours Joe had 
“snubbed” the canoe down that clattering 
path. Yard by yard, in the sweat of his 
brow, he had eased her down from menace 
to menace. 

“Snubbing” a loaded canoe down swift 
water requires nerve, skill, and strength ; 
but the Newkins did not find it a difficult 
mode of progression. Mrs. Newkin sat on 
an air-cushion, facing the guide and the 
stern of the canoe. She was draped in a 
fur cloak and two blankets. She was mild- 
ly interested in watching the flashings and 
bendings of the long pole of spruce in Joe’s 
crafty hands. 

Mr. Newkin sat with his back against his 
wife’s, facing the bow of the canoe. He, 
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too, had an air-cushion under him, and fur 
and blankets over him. He smoked an ex- 
cellent cigar. From beneath the lowered 
brim of his soft hat he watched the bow 
of the slender craft dart down as if to split 
itself upon some foam-tangled fang of rock, 
hang so for a few seconds, swing slowly 
and inquiringly to the right or left, then 
nose its way into some narrow channel and 
slip through to face and outwit the next 
lurking danger. 

It was noon. Fifteen miles of the Moose- 
Leg had been safely negotiated. Then, 
quicker than you can read of it, the over- 
taxed pole broke fair in the middle—Joe 
lost his balance and plunged into the stream 

the canoe righted itself and sprang for- 
ward, struck a snag with its bow, swung 
around and caught its stern in the roots of 
a cedar, broke its back, and rid itself of 
its load. 

Joe came right end up with a snort, 
grabbed Mrs. Newkin by her swirling skirts 
and one trim ankle, and dragged her un- 
ceremoniously ashore. Then he reached for 
Mr. Newkin, and landed him by the collar. 

The sportsman held a small wooden box 
in his arms. Two such boxes had been 
aboard the canoe, one containing a useful 
assortment of medicines, liniments, and 
plasters, and the other a diminished but 
still desirable store of cigars and cigarettes. 
As Mr. Newkin lay. dripping among the 
cedar roots, he hoped that he had salvaged 
the latter of these two boxes; but he hadn't! 

The air-cushions danced merrily away 
down the racing stream, followed by a small 
leather bag, the water-tight depository of 
choice tobacco, and a large, open box in 
which much excellent food, all ready to be 
eaten, had been stowed by the cook that 
very morning. 

“Now that’s too bad!” said Joe, in a 
somewhat strained and artificial tone of 
voice—for he had remembered his company 
in time. “ Bother that old pole, anyhow!” 

“It is unfortunate, certainly,” said Mrs. 
Newkin. 

Mr. Newkin did not say anything just 
then. He was busy hooking fragments of a 
water-soaked cigar out of his mouth with 
the index finger of his right hand. 

The guide glanced to the right, and im- 
mediately his dripping face brightened. 

“Guess we've gone an’ fell in at Simp- 
sey’s—at Bill Simpsey’s,” he said. “ Well, 
I call that luck! There ain’t another clear- 
in’ on Moose-Leg, an’ here we’ve gone an’ 
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bust the old canoe slap in front of Bill's 
door! % 

A short scramble through black mud, 
black water, snakelike alders, and cross- 
piled cedars brought them to higher ground, 
a fringe of spruces, and a clearing. In the 
middle of the clearing stood a log house 
and a log barn. Blue smoke curled up into 
the gray air from the rusty stovepipe which 
protruded from the roof of the shack. 

“Tish Ann’s got the fryin’-pan het up, 
ye kin bet on that!” said Joe. 

At that moment, as if in answer to the 
remark, the door opened, and a woman 
stood in full view of the castaways. A 
tousled head appeared on either side of her, 
one in line with her waist, the other not 
much above her knee. 

“Bless my soul! 
claimed Mr. Newkin. 

“Four, sir,” corrected Joe. “I 
tother two is clawin’ at the back of her 
skirts this very minute, tryin’ to git their 
heads out somehow.” 

The F. Barclay Newkins halted like one 
man. 

“T think we had better—ah—pass right 
on,” said the sportsman. 

“It would prove to be the. wisest course, 
I am sure,” said the lady. 

Joe gaped at them in pained astonish- 
ment and pity. 

“Pass right on?” he stammered. “ But 
where'd ye pass on to? There ain’t another 
house of any kind whatsumever inside fif- 
teen mile of this here—an’ the canoe gone, 
an’ the woods full of water up to a moose’s 
bell!” 

“True,” returned Mr. Newkin. “We 
must make the best of it, Caroline, until Joe 
procures another canoe.” 


II 


THE three continued their advance upon 
Bill Simpsey’s farmstead. The woman had 
left the cabin, and was now walking swiftly 
toward them, trailed by a boy of seven, a 
girl of five, and a yet smaller Simpsey of 
uncertain sex. The fourth and last of the 
brood remained in the open doorway, fist 
in mouth, staring out upon the big world 
of the clearing like a young bird from its 
nest. 

“For the land’s sake!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Simpsey, the moment she detected the drip- 


) “Why, ye 


ping condition of her visitors. 


Two children!” ex- 


guess 


must hev fell in! So it’s you, Joe Coombes? 
Well, I never did!” 
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“These here are Mr. an’ Missus Newkin, 
the sports ye’ve heard about,” shouted Joe, 
in reply. “My pole busted an’ we got up- 
sot into the drink, Tish Ann—an’ the whole 
outfit gone on down-stream ahead with Peter 
Sacobie!” 


AT 
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ways, yer gent, as I should say. I’ve grown 
that rough in my talk ye wouldn’t hardly 
believe it, livin’ up here so far away from 
the settlements.” 

“Thank you, you are very kind,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Newkin. 


























‘*FOR THE LAND’S SAKE! WHY, YE 


“Sakes alive! Ye don’t tell me!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Simpsey. 

By this time the groups were face to face. 
Mrs. Simpsey put out a hard, red hand and 
grasped Mrs. Newkin’s dripping glove 

“Happy to meet ye, ma’am,” she said. 
“Massy me, but ye surely do look like a 
drownded hen! And yer man, too—least- 


MUST HEV FELL IN!" 


They pressed forward at a good pace, for 
already the wind was striking cold upon 


their water-soaked clothing. Mrs. Newkin 
shivered. Mr. Newkin sneezed. Mrs Simp- 
sey grabbed each by an arm and increased 
their speed. 

“Goodness gracious, but ye’ll be lucky if 
ye don’t both die with newmony,” she cried, 
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“T’ve heard tell how tender you city folks 
are—worse nor young turkeys, Bill says.” 

“TI assure you—” began the sportsman, 
with cool dignity; but at that moment she 
pushed him into the kitchen, almost on top 
of the baby with the mouthful of fist. 

“Stand up to the stove, the three of ye,” 

commanded Tish Ann, “whilst I hunt out 
some dry clothes. Bill’s away cruisin’ tim- 
ber for Sandy Fraser, an’ won’t be home 
afore the middle of nex’ month, so ye’ll 
hev to excuse him; but I guess I kin fix 
ye all up as well as Bill could, anyhow.” 
. She entered the bedroom adjoining the 
kitchen, followed by the eldest of the four 
children. The Newkins and Joe crowded 
close to the stove, and steamed like wet 
socks. 

Mr. Newkin was about to address his 
wife when he felt a tug at the left leg of his 
knickerbockers. Glancing down, he beheld 
the youngest of the four children moored 
to him trustingly with a grubby hand just 
above his knee. He stared, shifted his feet 
uneasily, and forgot what he had intended 
to say. Both Joe and the lady noticed the 
cause of his uneasiness. 

“These here Simpseys are the trustin’est 
fambly ye ever saw, sir,” remarked the 
guide. “That’s how Bill got the scar on 
his face. When he was a little feller, he 
was that trustin’ in his nater he leaned up 
agin a colt’s hind legs. Yep, that’s the 
truth. Trustin’! Well, I guess!” 

“Ts there a canoe here?” asked Mrs. 
Newkin. 

“No, ma’am. Bill’s took it away up 
north of the lakes with him,” replied Joe. 

“Where is the nearest? How long will 
it take you to get one?” she asked. 

“ Maybe there’s a canoe on Paddle Lake, 
ma’am, an’ agin maybe there ain’t one this 
side Dave Paxton’s camp on Middle Brook,” 
replied Joe. “It'll sure take me a good 
few days, ma’am, even if I hev the luck to 
find a canoe on the lake, for ’twill mean 
wadin’ all the way.” 

“There seems to be nothing else to do, 
however,” said Mr. Newkin. “You must 
start early in the morning.” 

Just then Mrs. Simpsey returned to the 
kitchen with both arms full of a variety of 
dry, clean garments. She spread them about 
on the backs of chairs. 

“Here’s all ye need, Mrs. Newkin, to 
rig ye snug an’ warm from the skin out,” 
she said. “ An’ here’s all-wool linders an’ 
sich of Bill’s for Mr. Newkin, an’ his Sun- 
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day suit that he ain’t wore since Uncle 
John’s buryin’ down to the mills last June. 
As for ye, Joe, here’s all-wool, dry an’ 
clean, but nothin’ fancy. Now, Joe, ye 
kin jist climb that ladder an’ change yerself 
in the loft—an’ mind ye don’t come down 
agin till these folks is ready. You two, 
ma’am, do the same right here by the stove. 
I'll take the young ones into the bedroom. 
Holler if ye want anything, an’ give me a 
yell when ye’re all changed.” 

Twenty minutes later, Mrs. Newkin 
knocked on the bedroom door. Mrs. Simp- 
sey and the children entered immediately, 
and Joe descended from the loft. 

The sportsman was seated uneasily in a 
rocking-chair. On his feet were purple 
woolen socks and low shoes, laced with 
rusty strings. Bill had worn these shoes 
at his wedding and at many a barn-dance. 
The black coat had been made by a dress- 
maker down at the mills. The trousers, 
which were also black, gripped the upper 
legs like tights and flared out at the ankles. 
Inside, out of sight, but not out of mind, 
the undergarments of all-wool did their 
worst. Never before in all his long life 
had F. Barclay Newkin felt his sartorial 
equipment as now. 

Mrs. Newkin was more fortunate in her 
change—and more comfortable. The skirt 
of the home-made woolen dress stood out 
stiffly from her trim waist, giving her a 
quaint, girlish, last-century appearance. 

The dinner was of fried salt pork, boiled 
potatoes, and, in honor of the guests, a pot 
of coffee. Of course, all ate together at the 
kitchen-table. It was the first time the 
Newkins had ever eaten at the same board 
with one of their guides. Joe and Tish 
Ann used their knives as some people, in- 
cluding the Newkins, use forks. 

As soon as the meal was finished, the 
“sports” borrowed heavy boots and es- 
caped from the hot and noisy cabin to the 
chill and silent clearing. 

“This is terrible!” exclaimed Mr. New- 
kin. “These all-wool abominations are 
simply flaying me!” 

“ And what a talker she is,” returned the 
lady. “My head rings. But she means 
well, I’m sure. She is doing her best to 
make us comfortable.” 

The long, gray afternoon dragged itself 
away, and at last supper-time arrived. Mr. 
Newkin retired to the bedroom immediately 
after the evening meal, unable to endure 
Bill’s undershirt another minute. 
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Next morning, Joe set out on his journey 
immediately after a breakfast eaten by 
lamp-light. The Newkins accompanied 
him to the edge of the clearing, across the 
frosted buckwheat stubble gleaming like 
snow in the level wash of the dawn light. 
They wore their own clothes now; but their 
hearts were heavy. 

They had not slept well in the bottomless 
feather-bed. Fried salt pork had appeared 
again at the breakfast-table. The next to 
the littlest Simpsey had tried three times to 
climb upon Mr. Newkin’s knee during that 
greasy breakfast. And still there was noth- 
ing to smoke, nothing to read. True, the 
woman had offered Mr. Newkin a new clay 
pipe and a plug of her husband’s tobacco; 
and she had flushed crimson at the sports- 
man’s clumsy refusal to “light up.” 

“If the weather keeps fine we can spend 
most of the time out of doors,” said Mrs. 
Newkin. 

“ Simpsey hasn’t even left his shotgun be- 
hind him,” complained Newkin. “ We can’t 
even shoot a few partridges, to put in the 
time and supply some decent food for the 
table.” 

For lack of anything better to do, ‘they 
went over to the barn and examined it and 
the stock. The stock consisted of an old 
gray horse, a cow, a calf, and two pigs. 

“What a miserable place to keep animals 
in!” exclaimed Newkin. “Just look at 
the cracks between the logs! These people 
are shiftless.” 

They wandered about the clearing and 
the drier spots of the woods all morning. 
The day was bright and cold. 

During dinner, the littlest Simpsey cried, 
and his brother next in size tried again 
to sit on Mr. Newkin’s lap. Mrs. Simpsey 
talked less than at breakfast. Fried salt 
pork appeared again. They spent the after- 
noon in the woods, Mrs. Newkin sighing, 
her husband grumbling. 


III 


Tue second night was more trying than 
the first. Not only did the bed seem deeper 
and stickier, but the littlest Simpsey cried 
seven times. 

After breakfast, they took to the woods 
again. Three of the little Simpseys fol- 
lowed them until Mr. Newkin lost his tem- 
per. He almost swore, and he would have 
sent the children home if Caroline had not 
interfered. 

“They don’t mean any harm,” she said 
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“Let them come along. Give that little fel- 
low your hand, Barclay! 

Barclay obeyed sullenly, though it was 
the little boy who was always trying to climb 
upon his knee. The girl and the seven- 
year-old boy, whose name was Bill, walked 
with Mrs. Newkin. 

“ Joe Coombes says to mother as how ye 
can’t help yer manners any more’n ye can 
help yer money,” remarked Bill, holding 
tight to Mrs. Newkin’s hand. “ But I like 
ye fine, ma’am—a heap better nor I like 
him.” 

The “sports” exchanged startled glances. 
The man’s face was red as fire, the woman’s 
slightly drawn in a wistful smile. 

“T am afraid we have not tried to make 
ourselves very agreeable,” she said. 

When they got back to the cabin, they 
found the littlest Simpsey crying again. 
Tish Ann, who held him in her arms while 
she tried to dish the dinner, looked heavy- 
eyed and anxious. 

“ He’s ketched cold, somehow,” she said. 

Mrs. Newkin turned a flushed face to her 
husband. 

“And I know how,” she said quietly. 
“He caught cold sleeping in the loft, away 
from his own warm bedroom.” 

“Surely not!” returned the sportsman. 

“Of course he didn’t!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Simpsey. “That there loft is as warm as 
an oven.” 

“Very well,” said Caroline Newkin. 
“Then we will sleep there to-night.” 

The baby coughed croupily. 

“ Barclay, get the camphorated oil out of 
the medicine-chest,” commanded the lady. 
“Mrs. Simpsey, sit down with the child. 
I will attend to those potatoes.” 

For several seconds F. Barclay Newkin 
stared at his wife in amazement. Then he 
turned to the box which he had inadvert- 
ently salvaged from the wreck, and began 
fumbling about in it for the bottle of cam- 
phorated oil. Tish Ann looked almost as 
much astonished as the sportsman. 

“No, no—thank ’e all the same,” she 
cried, confusedly. “I kin manage it fine, 
Mrs. Newkin. Ye ain’t used to sich work.” 

Caroline Newkin’s face was still flushed, 
and her eyes shone. She took hold of the 
other and larger woman, and slowly forced 
her, with the baby still in her arms, into 
the rocking-chair. Even the baby looked 
astonished. Then she tackled the potatoes 
and pork with vigorous though unpractised 
hands. 
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“Well, I never did!” exclaimed Tish 
Ann in a choked voice. “This ain't like 
what I've heard of ye.” 

Mrs. Newkin turned from the stove with 
a dish of fried pork in her hands. Her 
eves met and held the eyes of Tish Ann. 
Both faces were flaming guiltily. 

“I can guess what you have heard,” she 
said. “You have heard that my husband 
and I consider nobody but ourselves, noth- 


ing but our own comfort and sport. And 
you have heard the truth—as Heaven 
knows!” 


“Caroline! Caroline! What on earth 
are you talking about?” exclaimed Mr. 
Newkin aghast. 

“No! No!” whispered Tish Ann. “I 
wasn't thinkin’ it, Mrs. Newkin—with you 
under my own roof! An’ who are we to 
jedge the like of you, anyhow? You are 
rich, an’ we are dirt poor. You pay in good 
money for what ye git, an’ it ain’t yer fault 
that ye don’t hev to pay for yer livin’ in 
sweat an’ heartache like we folks do.” 

The “sports” did not say a word in re- 
ply to this. Mrs. Newkin took the oil from 
her husband and demanded flannel from 
her hostess. While the dinner grew cold, 
the two women rubbed the baby’s chest with 
the oil and covered it with a square of warm 
flannel. 

After that the baby was quiet for an hour. 
The mother was quiet, too. Now and 
again she glanced furtively and inquiring- 
ly at Mrs. Newkin. 

As soon as the cold meal was concluded 
Mrs. Newkin looked into the wood-box, 
then into the lean-to shed. She stepped 
outside and beckoned Mr. Newkin to 
follow. 

“The stove-wood is all gone. 
chop some,” she whispered. 

“What on earth has happened to you?” 
he demanded. 

“Don’t you understand?” she replied. 
“Don't you see? This woman despises us. 
She thinks we are utterly selfish and of 
no use to the world. She has heard so—and 
from our own guide, I suppose. And we 
have proved it true by accepting the only 
bedroom without a word of protest, and al- 
lowing her baby to catch cold in the loft.” 

“Nonsense!” retorted Newkin. 

“Tt is true,” said Caroline quietly. 

F. Barclay Newkin spent a strenuous 
hour at the wood-pile. At first he worked 
very slowly and cautiously, in spite of his 
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ruffled temper. He had never chopped 
wood before, and he was shy of the keen 
edge of the ax. But his fear of the blade 
gradually decreased, and his interest in the 
job grew. He found the occupation strange- 
ly fascinating. The novelty of it gripped 
him—and no wonder, for it was perhaps the 
first real work he had ever set his hands to. 
His temper subsided as the blisters on his 
hands arose. At the end of the hour two 
of the blisters broke. 

“Hang it all! I could have finished the 
pile by dark,” he exclaimed. 

The Newkins slept in the loft that night, 
in spite of all that Tish Ann could say and 
do to the contrary. Some time about mid- 
night they were awakened by the coughing 
of the baby in the room below. 

“T am sure that is croup,” whispered 
Mrs. Newkin. 

“What do you know about croup?” 
asked her husband sleepily. 

“TI have read about it. I have read 
somewhere that oil of eucalyptus is good if 
rubbed in well. There is some oil of euca- 
lyptus in the box.” 

The sportsman sighed resignedly and 
got out of bed. 

“No, you stay here,” she whispered. 
“You are tired, after that wood-chopping 
—and I have to go down, anyway, to show 
Mrs. Simpsey how to use it. Where are 
the matches?” 


IV 


Jor CoomBes ran his canoe ashore and 
stepped out among the cedar roots. It had 
taken him eight days to find the canoe and 
get back to Simpsey’s with it. 

“T guess them two sports must be about 
crazy by this time,” he muttered. 

On reaching the edge of the clearing, the 
first things to catch his eye were the backs 
of F. Barclay Newkin and the three senior 
Simpsey children. Mr. Newkin stood on a 
short ladder and nailed strips of hemlock 
bark over the cracks in the side of the barn. 
The youngsters stood in a row at the foot 
of the ladder and stared upward. 

“Jumpin’ ginger! He’s mendin’ Bill 
Simpsey’s barn! Now what d’ye think 
of that?” murmured Joe. He advanced 
noiselessly. “Here I am, sir. Sorry to be 
late, but I had to go all the way to Dave 
Paxton’s to git a canoe,” he said. 

Mr. Newkin turned sharply on_ the 
ladder. 
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“So it’s you, Joe?” he said. “ Managed 
to get a canoe, did you? How do you think 
this barn looks now? I’ve been fixing it up 
a bit to make it more comfortable for the 
animals.” 

“Yes, sir—it sure does look fine,” gasped 
Joe. “An’ I see ye’re smokin’, sir. Did 
ye find yer box of ’baccy?” 

“No, it is some that Bill left behind,” 
replied the sportsman. “Not bad tobacco 
at all, when one gets used to it.” 

He descended to the ground, lifted the 
next to the littlest Simpsey to his shoulder, 
and started for the cabin. Joe followed, 
speechless with amazement. Mr. Newkin 
halted suddenly and turned to the guide. 

“ By the way, we’ll not be leaving for a 
few days yet,” he said. “The baby has 
had croup, you see, and we do not want to 
go away until we are quite sure that it is 
fully recovered. Fact is, we are rather 


thinking of staying until Simpsey gets back. 
My wife agrees with me that it is scarcely 
safe to leave Tish Ann and the children 
alone here.” 

“But—but the Moose-Leg may freeze 
over any night, sir, an’ then what would 
ye do?” queried Joe, staring. 


“Wait for snow and go out on runners,” 
replied the sportsman calmly. 
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“ But—but—what about me, sir?” stam- 
mered Joe, searching the other’s placid 
face for some twist or gleam of insanity. 
“What’ll I do with the canoe?” 

“Never mind the canoe. You can set 
to work getting out lumber for the new 
camp, if you want to. We mean to build 
right over there, and we want it to be all 
ready for us by June.” 

Just then the door of the cabin opened, 
and Mrs. Newkin and Mrs. Simpsey is- 
sued forth. 

“So it’s yerself, Joe!” said Tish Ann. 
“Glad to see ye, but mighty sorry ye’ve 
got back so quick. There ye are, sir, lug- 
gin’ that child in yer arms agin! Ye'll 
spile him, sir!” 

“Nonsense,” returned Mr. Newkin. “ He 
gets his feet wet when he walks; and wet 
feet are dangerous things. He might get 
the croup.” 

Joe breathed heavily, and his eyes rolled 
from the placid F. Barclay to the smiling 
Caroline. He bowed to the lady in a dazed 
way. 

“Lord!” he gasped. “Ye’re purty as a 
picter, ma’am!” Then, in a panic, he 
gripped Mrs. Simpsey’s arm. “I'd feel 
better for a cup of tea, Tish Ann!” he 
cried. 


VILLANELLE 


My queen, she wears a golden crown, 
Set with a single ruby rare— 
Only I know, of all the town 


A jeweler of small renown, 
I set the precious bauble there— 
My queen, she wears a golden crown. 


Her rank’s not guessed by every clown; 
That Phyllis is a queen, I swear 
Only I know, of all the town. 


A simple maid in gingham gown, 
Who has no worldly wealth to spare, 
My queen, she wears a golden crown. 


One summer night, her head bent down, 
I kissed her brow so white and fair— 
Only I know, of all the town. 


That .jewel’s set in strands of brown, 
And lien the sunlight’s in her hair, 
My queen, she wears a golden crown— 
Only T know, of all the town! 


Channing 
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° I ‘HE train, which had roared through 
a withering gale of sleet all the way 
up from New York, came to a stand- 

still, with many an ear- splitting sigh, 
alongside the little station, and a reluctant 
porter opened his vestibule door to descend 
to the snow-swept platform. A solitary 
passenger had reached the journey’s end. 

The swirl of snow and sleet screaming 
out of the blackness at the end of the sta- 
tion building enveloped the porter in an 
instant, and cut his ears and neck with 
stinging force as he turned his back against 
the gale. A pair of lonely, half-obscured 
platform lights gleamed fatuously at the 
top of their icy posts at each end of the 
station. Two or three frost-incrusted win- 
dows glowed dully in the side of the build- 
ing, while one shone more brightly where 
the operator sat waiting for the passing of 
No. 33. 

The train itself was dark. Frosty win- 
dows, pelted for miles by the furious gale, 
white outside but black within, protected 
the snug travelers, who slept the sleep of 
the hurried and thought not of the storm 
that beat about their ears, nor wondered at 
the stopping of the fast express at a place 
where it had never stopped before. Far 
ahead, the panting engine shed from its 
open fire-box an aureole of glaring red as 
the stoker fed coal into its rapacious maw. 
The unblinking headlight threw its rays 
into the thick of the blinding snow-storm, 
fruitlessly searching for the rails through 
drifts denser than fog and filled with 
strange, half-visible shapes. 

An order had been issued for the stop- 
ping of the fast express at Bardsley—a 
noteworthy concession in these days of pre- 
meditated haste. Not in the previous ca- 
reer of the flier had it even so much as 
slowed down for the insignificant little sta- 
tion, through which it swooped at mid- 


night the whole year round. But on this 
eventful night, just before pulling out of 
New York, the conductor received a com- 
mand to stop No. 33 at Bardsley, and to 
let down a single passenger —a circum- 
stance which meant trouble for every des- 
patcher along the line. 

The woman who got down from the 
train in the wake of the shivering but def- 
erential porter, and who passed by the 
conductors without lifting her face, was 
without hand-luggage of any description. 
She was heavily veiled, and warmly clad 
in furs. 

At eleven o’clock that night she had en- 
tered the compartment in New York. 
Throughout the thirty miles or more, she 
had sat alone and inert beside the snow- 
clogged window, peering through veil and 
frost into the night that whizzed past the 
pane, seeing nothing, yet apparently intent 
on all that stretched beyond. As still, as 
immobile as death itself, she had held her- 
self from the moment of departure to the 
instant that brought the porter with the 
word that they were whistling for Bards- 
ley. Without a word, she arose and fol- 
lowed him to the vestibule, where she 
watched him as he unfastened the outer 
door and lifted the trap. A single word 
escaped her lips, and he held out his hand 
to receive the crumpled bill she clutched 
in her gloved fingers. He did not look at 
it. He knew that it would amply reward 
him for the brief exposure he endured on 
the lonely, wind-swept platform. 

She took several uncertain steps in the 
direction of the station windows, and 
stopped, as if bewildered. Already the 
engine was pounding the air with quick, 
vicious snorts in the effort to get under 
way; the vestibule trap and door closed 
with a bang; the wheels were creaking. A 
bitter wind smote her in the face. The 
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wet, hurtling sleet crashed against the 
thin veil, blinding her. 

The door of the waiting-room across the 
platform opened, and a man rushed to- 
ward her. 

“Mrs. Wrandall?” he called above the 
roar of the wind. 

She advanced quickly. 

we tw 

“What a night!” he said, as much to 
himself as to her. “I’m sorry you would 
insist on coming to-night. To-morrow 
morning would have satisfied the—” 

“Is this Mr. Drake?” 

They were being blown through the 
door into the waiting-room as she put the 
question. Her voice was muffled. The 
man in the great fur coat put his weight 
against the door to close it. 

“Yes, Mrs. Wrandall. I have done 
all that could be done under the circum- 
stances. I am sorry to tell you that we 
still have two miles to go by motor before 
we reach the inn. My car is open—I don’t 
possess a limousine—but if you will lie 
down in the tonneau you will find some 
protection from—” 

She broke in sharply, impatiently. - 

“Pray do not consider me, Mr. Drake. 
I am not afraid of the blizzard.” 

“Then we'd better be off,” said he, a 
note of anxiety in his voice—a certain 
touch of nervousness. “I drive my own 
car. The road is good, but I shall drive 
cautiously. Ten minutes, perhaps. I—I 
am sorry you thought best to brave this 
wretched—” 

“TI am not sorry for myself, Mr. Drake, 
but for you. You have been most kind. I 
did not expect you to meet me.” 

“TI took the liberty of telephoning to 
you. It was well that I did it early in 
the evening. The wires are down now, I 
fear.” He hesitated for a moment, star- 
ing at her as if trying to penetrate the 
thick, wet veil. “I may have brought you 
on a fool’s errand. You see, I—I have 
seen Mr. Wrandall but once, in town 
somewhere, and I may be wrong. Still, 
the coroner—and the sheriff—seemed to 
think you should be notified—I might 
say questioned. That is why I called you 
up. I trust, madam, that I am mistaken.” 

“Yes,” she said shrilly, betraying the 
intensity of her emotion. It was as if she 
lacked the power to utter more than the 
single word, which signified neither ac- 
quiescence nor approval. 
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He was ill at ease, distressed. 

“TI have engaged a room for you at the 
inn, Mrs. Wrandall. You did not bring 
a maid, I see. My wife will come over 
from our place to stay with you, if 
you— ” 

She shook her head. 

“Thank you, Mr. Drake. It will not 
be necessary. I came alone by choice. I 
shall return to New York to-night.” 

“But you—why, you can’t do that!” he 
cried, holding back as they started toward 
the door. “No trains stop here after ten 
o'clock. The locals begin running at 
seven in the morning. Besides—” 

She interrupted him. 

“May we not start now, Mr. Drake? 
I am—well, you must see that I am suffer- 
ing. I must see, I must know! The sus- 
pense—” 

She did not complete the sentence, but 
hurried past him to the door, throwing it 
open, and bending her body to the gust 
that burst in upon them. He sprang after 
her, grasping her arm to lead her across the 
icy platform to the automobile that stood 
in the lee of the building. 

Disdaining his command to enter the 
tonneau, she stood beside the car and wait- 
ed until he cranked it and took his place 
at the wheel. Then she took her seat be- 
side him, and permitted him to tuck the 
great buffalo robe about her. 

No word was spoken. The man was a 
stranger to her. She forgot his presence 
in the car. 

Into the thick of the storm the motor 
chugged. Grim and silent, the man at 
the wheel, ungoggled and tense, sent the 
whirring thing swiftly over the trackless 
village street and out upon the open coun- 
try road. The woman closed her eyes 
and waited. 

You would know the month was March. 
“It comes in like a lion,” he said, but ap- 
parently the storm swallowed the words, 
for she made no response to them. 

They crossed the valley and crept up 
the tree-covered hill, where the force of 
the gale was broken. If she heard him 
say, “Fierce, wasn’t it?” she gave no 
sign, but sat hunched forward, peering 
ahead through the snow at the blurred 
lights that seemed so far away and yet 
were close at hand. 

“Ts that the inn?” she asked, as he 
swerved from the road, a few moments 
later. 
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“Yes, Mrs. Wrandall. We're here.” 

“Ts—is he in there?” 

“Where you see that lighted window 
up-stairs.” 

The man at the wheel tooted the horn 
vigorously as he drew up to the long, low 
porch of the inn. Two men dashed out from 
the doorway and clumsily assisted her from 
the car. 

“Go right in, Mrs. Wrandall,” said 
Drake. “I will join you in a moment.” 

She walked between the two men into 
the feebly lighted office of the inn. The 
keeper of the place, a dreary-looking per- 
son with dread in his eyes, hurried for- 
ward. She stopped stock still. Some one 
was brushing the stubborn, thickly caked 
snow from her long chinchilla coat. 

“You must let me get you something 
hot to drink, madam,” the landlord was 
saying dolorously. 

She struggled with her veil, finally tear- 
ing it away from her face. Then she took 
in the rather bare, cheerless room with a 
slow, puzzled sweep of her eyes. 

“No, thank you,” she replied. 

“Tt won't be any trouble, madam,” 
urged the other. “It’s right here. The 
sheriff says it’s all right to serve it, al- 
though it is after hours. I run a respect- 
able, law-abiding house. I wouldn’t think 
of offering it to any one if it was in viola- 
tion—” 

“Never mind, Burton,” interposed a big 
man, approaching. “Let the lady choose 
for herself. If she wants it, she'll say so. 
I am the sheriff, madam. This gentle- 
man is the coroner, Dr. Sheef. We waited 
up for you after Mr. Drake said you’d got 
the fast train to stop for you. As a matter 
of fact, to-morrow morning would have done 
quite as well. I’m sorry you came to-night, 
in all this blizzard.” 

He was staring as if fascinated at the 
white, colorless face of the woman. With 
nervous fingers, she unfastened the heavy 
coat that enveloped her slender figure. She 
was young and strikingly beautiful, de- 
spite the intense pallor that overspread her 
face. Her dark, questioning, dreading 
eyes looked up into his with an expression 
he was never to forget. It combined dread, 
horror, doubt, and a smoldering anger 
which seemed to overcast all the other emo- 
tions that lay revealed to him. 

“This is a—what is commonly called 
a road-house?” she asked dully, her eyes 
narrowing suddenly as if in pain. 
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The innkeeper made haste to resent the 
implied criticism. 

“Madam, my place is a respectable, law- 
abiding—” 

The sheriff waved him aside. 

“Tt is an inn during the winter, Mrs. 
Wrandall, and a road-house in the sum- 
mer, if that makes it plain to you. I will 
say, however, that Burton has always kept 
within the law. This is the first—er—real 
bit of trouble he’s had, and I won’t say it’s 
his fault. Keep quiet, Burton! No one 
is accusing you of anything wrong. Don’t 
whine about it!” 

“But my place is ruined,” groaned the 
doleful one. “It’s got a black eye now. 
Not that I blame you, madam, but you 
can see how—” 

He quailed before the steady look in Mrs. 
Wrandall’s eyes, and turned away, mum- 
bling unintelligibly. 

There were half a dozen men in the room 
besides the speakers — sober-faced fellows 
who conversed in undertones and studiously 
kept their backs to the woman who had just 
come among them. They were grouped 
about the roaring fireplace in the lower end 
of the room. Steam arose from their heavy 
winter garments. Their caps were still 
drawn far down over their ears. These 
were men who had been out in the night. 

“There is a fire in the reception-room, 
madam,” said the coroner; “and the pro- 
prietor’s wife will look out for you if you 
should require anything. Will you go in 
there and compose yourself before going up- 
stairs? Or, if you would prefer waiting 
until morning, I shall not insist on the— 
er—ordeal to-night.” 

“TI prefer going up there to-night,” said 
she steadily. 

The men looked at each other, and the 
sheriff spoke. 

“Mr. Drake is quite confident the—the 
man is your husband. It’s an ugly affair, 
Mrs. Wrandall. We had no means of iden- 
tifying him until Drake came in this eve- 
ning—out of curiosity, you might say. For 
your sake, I hope he is mistaken.” 

“Would you mind telling me something 
about it before I go up-stairs? I am quite 
calm. I am prepared for anything. You 
need not hesitate.” 

“As you wish, madam. We will go into 
the reception-room, if you please. Burton, 
is Mrs. Wrandall’s room quite ready for 
her?” ; 

“T shall not stay here to-night,” inter- 
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posed Mrs. Wrandall. “ You need not keep 
the room for me.” 

“ But, my dear Mrs. Wrandall—” 

“T shall wait in the railway-station until 
morning, if necessary; but not here.” 

The coroner led the way to the cozy little 
room off the office. She followed with the 
sheriff. The men looked worn and haggard 
in the bright light that met them, as if they 
had not known sleep or rest for many hours. 

“ The assistant district attorney was here 
until eleven, but went home to get a little 
rest. It’s been a hard case for all of us— 
a nasty one,” explained the sheriff, as he 
placed a chair in front of the fire for her. 

She sank into it limply. 

“Go on, please,” she murmured, and 
shook her head at the nervous little woman 
who bustled up and inquired if she could 
do anything to make the lady more com- 
fortable. 

The sheriff cleared his throat. 

“Well, it happened last night. All day 
long we’ve been trying to find out who he 
is, and ever since eight o’clock this morning 
we’ve been searching for the woman who 
came here with him. She has disappeared 
as completely as if swallowed by the earth. 
Not a sign of a clue—not a shred! There’s 
nothing to show when she left the inn, or 
by what means. All we know is that the 
door to that room up there was standing 
half open when Burton passed by it at seven 
o’clock this morning—that is to say, yester- 
day morning, for this is now Wednesday. 
It is clear that she neglected to close the 
door tightly when she came out, probably 
through haste or fear, and the draft in the 
hall blew it wider open during the night. 

“Burton says the inn was closed for the 
night at half past ten. He went to bed. 
She must have slipped out after every one 
was sound asleep. There were no other 
guests on that floor. Burton and his wife 
sleep on this floor, and the servants are at 
the top of the house and in a wing. No 
one heard a sound. We have not the re- 
motest idea when the thing happened, or 
when she left the place. Dr. Sheef says the 
man had been dead for six or eight hours 
when he first saw him, and that was very 
soon after Burton’s discovery. Burton, on 
finding the door open, naturally suspected 
that his guests had skipped out during the 
night to avoid paying the bill, and lost no 
time in entering the room. 

“He found the man lying on the bed, 
sprawled out, face upward, and as dead as 
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a mack— I should say, quite dead. He 
was partly dressed. His coat and vest hung 
over the back of a chair. A small carving- 
knife, belonging to the inn, had been driven 
squarely into his heart, and was found 
sticking there. Burton says that the man, 
on their arrival at the inn, about nine 
o'clock at night, ordered supper sent up to 
the room. The tray of dishes, with most of 
the food untouched, and an empty cham- 
pagne bottle were found on: the service-table 
near the bed. One of the chairs was over- 
turned. The servant who took the meal to 
the room says that the woman was sitting 
at the window with her wraps on, motor- 
veil and all, just as she was when she came 
into the place. The man gave all the direc- 
tions, the woman apparently paying no at- 
tention to what was going on. The waitress 
left the room without seeing her face. She 
had instructions not to come for the tray 
until morning. 

“ That was the last time the man was seen 
alive. No one has seen the woman since 
the door closed after the servant, who dis- 
tinctly remembers hearing the key turn in 
the lock as she went down the hall. It 
seems pretty clear that the man ate and 
drank, but not the woman. Her food re- 
mained untouched on the plate, and her 
glass was full. Gad, it must have been 
a merry feast! I beg your pardon, Mrs. 
Wrandall!” 

“Go on, please,” said she levelly. 

“That’s all there is to say so far as the 
actual crime is concerned. There were signs 
of a struggle—but it isn’t necessary to go 


into that. Now, as to their arrival at the 
inn. The blizzard had not set in. Last 


night was dark, of course, as there is no 
moon, but it was clear and rather warm 
for the time of year. The couple came 
here about nine o’clock in a high-power 
runabout machine, which the man drove. 
They had no hand-baggage, and apparently 
had run out from New York. Burton says 
he was on the point of refusing them ac- 
commodations when the man handed him a 
hundred - dollar bill. It was more than 
Burton’s cupidity could withstand. They 
did not register. The State license numbers 
had been removed from the automobile, 
which was of foreign make. Of course, it 
was only a question of time until we could 
have found out who the car belonged to. It 
is perfectly obvious why he removed the 
numbers.” 

At this juncture Drake entered the room. 
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Mrs. Wrandall did not at first recognize 
him. 

“It has stopped snowing,” announced the 
newcomer. 

“Oh, it is Mr. Drake,” she murmured. 
“We have a little French car, painted red,” 
she announced to the sheriff, without giving 
Drake another thought. 

“And this one is red, madam,” said the 
sheriff, with a glance at the coroner. Drake 
nodded his head. Mrs. Wrandall’s body 
stiffened perceptibly, as if deflecting a blow. 
“It is still standing in the garage, where 
he left it on his arrival.” . 

“Did no one see the face of—of the 
woman?” asked Mrs. Wrandall, rather 
querulously. “It seems odd that no one 
should have seen her face,” she went on, 
without waiting for an answer. 

“Tt isn’t so strange, madam, when you 
consider all the circumstances. She was 
very careful not to remove her veil or her 
coat until the door was locked. That proves 
that she was not the sort of woman we 
usually find gallivanting around with men 
regardless of—ahem, I beg your pardon! 
This must be very distressing to you.” 

“T am not sure, Mr. Sheriff, that it is 
my husband who lies up there. Please re- 
member that,” she said steadily. “It is 
easier to hear the details now, before I 
know, than it will be afterward, if it should 
turn out to be as Mr. Drake declares.”’ 

“T see,” said the sheriff, marveling. 

* “Besides, Mr. Drake is not positive,” 
put in the coroner hopefully. 

“T am reasonably certain,” said Drake. 

“Then all the more reason why I should 
have the story first,” said she, with a shiver 
that no one failed to observe. 

The sheriff resumed his conclusions. 

“Women of the kind I referred to a 
moment ago don’t care whether they’re 
seen or not. In fact, they’re rather brazen 
about it. But this one was different. She 
was as far from that as it was possible for 
her to be. We haven’t been able to find any 
one who saw her face, or who can give 
the least idea as to what she looks like, ex- 
cepting a general description of her figure, 
her carriage, and the outdoor garments she 
wore. We have reason to believe she was 
young. She was modestly dressed. Her 
coat was one of those heavy ulster affairs, 
such as a woman uses in motoring or on 
a sea voyage. There was a small sable stole 
about her neck. The skirt was short, and 
she wore high, black shoes of the thick, 
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walking type. Judging from Burton’s de- 
scription, she must have been about your 
size and figure, Mrs. Wrandall. Isn’t that 
so, Mrs. Burton?” ; 

The innkeeper’s wife spoke. 

“Yes, Mr. Harben, I’d say so myself. 
About five feet six, I’d judge; rather slim . 
and graceful-like, in spite of the big coat.” 

Mrs. Wrandall was watching the wom- 
an’s face. 

“T am five feet six,” she said, as if an- 
swering a question. 

The sheriff cleared his throat somewhat 
needlessly. 

“Burton says she acted as if she were a 
lady,” he went on. “Not the kind that 
usually comes out here on such expeditions, 
he admits. She did not speak to any one, 
except once in very low tones to the man 
she was with, and then she was standing by 
the fireplace out in the main office, quite 
a distance from the desk. She went up- 
stairs alone, and he gave some orders to 
Burton before following her. That was the 
last time Burton saw her. The waitress 
went up with a specially prepared supper 
about half an hour later.” 

“It seems quite clear, Mrs. Wrandall, 
that she robbed the man after stabbing 
him,” said the coroner. 

Mrs. Wrandall started. 

“Then she was not a lady, after all,” 
she said quickly. There was a note of re* 
lief in her voice. It was as if she had 
put aside a half-formed conclusion. 

“His pockets were empty. Not a penny 
had been left. Watch, cuff-links, scarf- 
pin, cigarette-case, purse, and bill-folder— 
all gone. Burton had most of these articles 
in the office.” 

“TIsn’t it—but no! Why should I be 
the one to offer a suggestion that might be 
construed as a defense for this woman?” 

“You were about to suggest, madam, 
that some one else might have taken the 
valuables—is that it?” cried the sheriff. 

“Had you thought of it, Mr. Sheriff?” 


“T had not. It isn’t reasonable. No 
one about this place is suspected. We 


have thought of this, however—the mur- 
deress may have taken all of these things 
away with her in order to prevent imme- 
diate identification of her victim. She may 
have been clever enough for that. It would 
give her a start.” : 

“Not an unreasonable conclusion, when 
you stop to consider, Mr. Sheriff, that the 
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man took the initiative in that very partic- 
ular,” said Mrs. Wrandall, in such a self- 
contained way that the three men looked at 
her in wonder. Then she came abruptly 
to her feet. “It is very late, gentlemen. | 
am ready to go up-stairs, Mr. Sheriff.” 

“T must warn you, madam, that Mr. 
Drake is reasonably certain that it is your 
husband,” said the coroner uncomfortably. 
“You may not be prepared for the shock 
that—” 

“T shall not faint, Dr. Sheef. If it is 
my husband, I shall ask you to leave me 
alone in the room with him for a little 
while.” 

The final word trailed out into a long, 
tremulous wail, showing how near she was 
to the breaking-point in her wonderful ef- 
fort at self-control. The men looked away 
hastily. They heard her draw two or three 
deep, quavering breaths; they could almost 
feel the tension that she was exercising over 
herself. 

The doctor turned after a moment, and 
spoke very gently, but with professional 
firmness. 

“You must not think of venturing out 
in this wretched night, madam. It would 
be the worst kind of folly. Surely you will 
be guided by me—by your own common 
sense. Mrs. Burton will be with you—” 

“Thank you, Dr. Sheef,” she interposed 
calmly. “If what we all fear should turn 
out to be the truth, I could not stay here. 
I could not breathe. I could not live. If, 
on the other hand, Mr. Drake is mistaken, 
I shall stay. But if it is my husband, I 
cannot remain under the same roof with 
him, even though he be dead. I do not 
expect you to understand my feelings. It 
would be asking too much of me— too 
much.” 

“a I 
Drake. 

“Come,” said the sheriff, arousing him- 
self with an effort. 

She moved swiftly after him. Drake 
and the coroner, following close behind 
with Mrs. Burton, could not take their eyes 
from the slender, graceful figure. She was 
a revelation to them. Feeling, as they did, 
that she was about to be confronted by the 
most appalling crisis imaginable, they could 
not but marvel at her composure. Drake’s 
mind dwelt on the stories of the guillotine, 
and of the heroines who went up to it, in 
those bloody days, without so much as a 


think I understand,” murmured 
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quiver of dread. Somehow, to him, this 
woman was a heroine. 

They passed into the hall and mounted 
the stairs. At the far end of the corridor, 
a man was seated in front of a closed door. 
He rose to his feet as the party approached. 
The sheriff signed for him to open the door 
he guarded. As he did so, a chilly blast 
of air blew upon the faces of those in 
the hall. The curtains in the window of 
the room were flapping and whipping in 
the wind. 

Mrs. Wrandall caught her breath. For 
the briefest instant, it seemed as if she was 
on the point of faltering. She dropped 
farther behind the sheriff, her limbs sud- 
denly stiff, her hand going out to the wall, 
as if for support. The next moment she 
was moving forward resolutely into the icy, 
dimly lighted room. 

A single electric light gleamed in the 
corner beside the bureau. Near the window 
stood the bed. She went swiftly toward 
it, her eyes fastened upon the ridge that 
ran through the center of it—a still, white 
ridge that seemed without beginning or end. 

With nervous fingers, the attendant lifted 
the sheet at the head of the bed and turned 
it back. As he let it fall across the chest 
of the dead man, he drew back and turned 
his face away. 

She bent forward, and then straightened 
her figure to its full height, without for an 
instant removing her gaze from the face of 
the man who lay before her—a dark-haired 
man, gray in death, who must have been 
beautiful to look upon in the flush of life. 

For a long time she stood there, as mo- 
tionless as the object on which she gazed. 
Behind her were the tense, keen-eyed men, 
not one of whom seemed to breathe during 
the grim minutes that passed. The wind 
howled about the corners of the inn, but 
no one heard it. They heard the beating 
of their hearts, even the ticking of their 
watches, but not the wind. 

At last her hands, clawlike in their 
tenseness, went slowly to her temples. Her 
head drooped slightly forward, and a great 
shudder ran through her body. The coro- 
ner started forward, as if expecting her to 
collapse. 

“Please go away,” she was saying, in an 
absolutely emotionless voice. “Let me stay 
here alone for a little while.” 

That was all. The men relaxed. They 
looked at one another with a single ques- 























Was it quite safe to 
They 


tion in their eyes. 
leave her there alone with her dead? 
hesitated. 

She turned on them suddenly, spreading 
her arms in a wide gesture of self-absolu- 
tion. Her somber eyes swept the group. 

“T can do no harm. This man is mine. 
I want to look at him for the last time 
alone. Will you go?” 

“Do you mean, madam, that you intend 
to—” began the coroner in alarm. 

She clasped her hands. 

“T mean that I shall take my last look 
at him now—and here. Then you may do 





what you like with him. He is your dead - 


—not mine. I do not want him. Can you 
understand? J do not want this dead thing. 
But there is something that I would say to 
him, something that I must say—something 
that no one else must hear but the good God 
who knows how much he has hurt me. I 
want to say it close to those gray, horrid 
ears. Who knows? He may hear me and 
understand!” 

Wondering, the others backed from the 
room. She watched them until they closed 
the door. 

Listening, they heard her lower the win- 
dow. It squealed like a thing in fear. 


Il. 


TEN minutes passed. The group in the 
hall conversed in whispers. 

“Why did she put the window down? 
asked the wife of the innkeeper, crossing 
herself. 

Drake shook his head. 

“I wonder what she is saying to him,” 
he muttered. 

“A wonderful nerve!” said Dr. Sheef. 
“Positively wonderful! I’ve never seen 
anything like it.” 

“Her own husband, too,” said Mrs. 
Burton. “Why, I—I should have said 
she’d go into hysterics. Such a handsome 
man he was!” 

“I guess, from what I’ve heard of this 
fellow Wrandall, he’s not been an angel,” 
volunteered the sheriff. 

“He ain’t one now, I'll bet on that,” 
said the man who stood guard. “ He’s in 
hell if ever a man—” 

“Sh!” whispered the woman in horror. 
“God forgive you for uttering words like 
that!” 

“Every one in the city knows what sort 
of a man he’s been,” said Drake. 


” 
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“He comes of a fine family,” declared 
the coroner; “one of the best in New York. 
I guess he’s never been much of a credit to 
it, however.” 

“They say he ran after chorus-girls,” 
said Mrs. Burton. 

The men grinned. 

“T’ve an idea she’s had the devil’s own 
time with him,” mused the sheriff, with a 
jerk of his head in the direction of the door. 

“Poor thing!” said the innkeeper’s wife. 

“Well,” said Drake, taking a deep 
breath, “she won’t have to worry any more 
about his not coming home nights. I say, 
this business will create a fearful sensa- 
tion, sheriff. The Four Hundred will have 
a conniption fit!” 

“We've got to land that girl, whoever 
she is,” grated the official. “Now that 
we know who he is, it shouldn’t be hard to 
pick out the women he’s been trailing with 
lately. Then we can sift ’em down until 
the right one is left. It ought to be easy.” 

“I’m not so sure of it,” said the coroner. 
shaking his head. “I have a feeling that 
she isn’t one of the ordinary type. It 
wouldn’t surprise me if she belongs to— 
well, you might say, the upper ten. Some- 
body’s wife, don’t you see? That will make 
it rather difficult, especially as her tracks 
have been pretty well covered.” 

“It beats me, how she got away without 
leaving a single sign behind her,” acknowl- 
edged the sheriff. “She’s a wonder, that’s 
all I’ve got to say!” 

At that instant the door opened and Mrs. 
Wrandall appeared. She stopped short, 
confronting the huddled group, dry-eyed, 
but as pallid as a ghost. Her eyes were 
wide, apparently unseeing; her colorless 
lips were parted in the drawn rigidity that 
suggested but one thing to the professional 
man who looks—the risus sardonicus of the 
strychnia victim. 

With a low cry, the coroner started for- 
ward, fully convinced that she had swal- 
lowed the deadly drug. 

“For Heaven’s sake, madam!” he began. 

But as he spoke her expression changed; 
she seemed to be aware of their presence for 
the first time. Her eyes narrowed in a 
curious manner, and the rigid lips seemed 
to surge with blood, presenting the effect 
of a queer, swift-fading smile that lingered 
long after her face was set and serious. 

“TI neglected to raise the window, Dr. 
Sheef,” she said in a low voice. “It was 
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very cold in there.” She shivered slightly. 
“Will you be so kind as to tell me what 
I am to do now? What formalities remain 
for me—” 

The coroner was at her side. 

“Time enough for that, Mrs. Wrandall. 
The first thing you are to do is to take 
something warm to drink, and pull yourself 
together a bit—” 

She drew herself up coldly. 

“T am quite myself, Dr. Sheef. Pray do 
not alarm yourself on my account. I shall 
be obliged to you, however, if you will tell 
me what I am to do as speedily as possible, 
and to let me do it so that I may leave this 
—this unhappy place without delay. No! 
I mean it, sir. I am going to-night—un- 
less, of course,” she said, with a quick look 
at the sheriff, “the law stands in the way.” 

“You are at liberty to come and go as 
you please, Mrs. Wrandall,” said the sher- 
iff, “ but it is most foolhardy to think of—” 

“Thank you, Mr. Sheriff,” she said, “ for 
letting me go. I thought perhaps there 
might be legal restraint.” She sent a swift 
glance over her shoulder, and then spoke 
in a high, shrill voice, indicative of extreme 
dread and uneasiness: “Close the door to 
that room!” 

The door was standing wide open, just 
as she had left it. Startled, the coroner’s 
deputy sprang forward to close it. 

Involuntarily, all of her listeners looked 
in the direction of the room, as if expecting 
to see the form of the murdered man ad- 
vancing upon them. The feeling, swiftly 
gohe, was most uncanny. 

“Close it from the inside,” commanded 
the coroner, with unmistakable emphasis. 

The man hesitated, and then did as he 
was ordered, but not without a curious look 
at the wife of the dead man, whose back 
was toward him. 

“He will not find anything disturbed, 
doctor,” said she, divining his thought. “I 
had the feeling that something was creeping 
toward us out of that room.” 

“You have every reason to be nervous, 
madam. The situation has been most ex- 
traordinary—most trying,” said the coroner. 
“T beg of you to come down-stairs, where 
we may attend to a few necessary details 
without delay. It has been a most fa- 
tiguing matter for all of us. Hours with- 
out sleep, and such wretched weather!” 

They descended to the warm little recep- 
tion-room. Mrs. Wrandall sent at once for 
the innkeeper, who came in and glowered at 
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her as if she were wholly responsible for 
the blight that had been put upon his 
place. 

“Will you please be good enough to send 
some one to the station with me in your 
depot - wagon?” she demanded without 
hesitation. 

He stared. 

“We don’t run a bus in the winter-time,” 
he said gruffly. 

She opened the little chatelaine bag that 
hung from her wrist and abstracted a card, 
which she submitted to the coroner. 

“You will find, Dr. Sheef, that the car 
in which my husband came up here belongs 
tome. This is the card issued by the State. 
It is in my name. The factory number is 
there. You may compare it with the one 
on the car. My husband took the car with- 
out obtaining my consent.” 

“ Joy-riding!” said Burton, with an 
ugly laugh. Then he quailed before the 
look she gave him. 

“Tf no other means is offered, Dr. Sheef, 
I shall ask you to let me take the car. I 
am perfectly capable of driving it; I have 
driven it in the country for two seasons. 
All I ask is that some one be directed to go 
with me to the station. No! Better than 
that, if there is some one here who is will- 
ing to accompany me to the city, he shall 


be handsomely paid for going. It is but 
little more than thirty miles. I refuse to 
spend the night in this house. That is 


final!” 

They drew apart to confer, leaving her 
sitting before the fire, a stark figure that 
seemed to detach itself entirely from its 
surroundings and their companionship. At 
last, the coroner came to her side and 
touched her arm. 

“TI don’t know what the district attorney 
and the police will say to it, Mrs. Wrandall, 
but I shall take it upon myself to deliver the 
car to you. The sheriff has gone out to 
compare the numbers. If he finds that the 
car is yours, he will see to it, with Mr. 
Drake, that it is made ready for you. I 
take it that we shall have no difficulty in—” 
He hesitated, at a loss for words. 

“In finding it again in case you need it 
for evidence?” she supplied. He nodded. 
“T shall make it a point, Dr. Sheef, to 
present the car to the State after it has 
served my purpose to-night. I shall not 
ride in it again.” 

“The sheriff has a man who will ride 
with you to the station or to the city, which- 
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ever you may elect. Now, may I trouble 
you to answer certain questions, which I 
shall write out for you at once? The man 
is Challis Wrandall, your husband? You 
are positive?” 

“T am positive. 
Wrandall.” 

Half an hour later, she was ready for 
the trip to New York. The clock in the 
office marked the hour as one. A toddied 
individual in a great buffalo-coat waited for 
her outside, hiccuping and bandying jest 
with the half-frozen men who had spent the 
night with him in the forlorn hope of find- 
ing the missing girl. 

Mrs. Wrandall gave final instructions to 
the coroner and his deputy, who happened 
to be the undertaker’s assistant. She had 
answered all the questions that had been 
put to her, and had signed the document 
with a firm, untrembling hand. Her veil 
had been lowered since the beginning of 
the examination. They did not see her 
face; they only heard the calm, low voice, 
sweet with fatigue and dread. 

“T shall notify my brother-in-law as soon 
as I reach the city,” she said. “He will 
attend to everything. Mr. Leslie Wrandall, 


He is—or was—Challis 


I mean—my husband’s only brother. He 


will be here in the morning, Dr. Sheef. My 
own apartment is not open. I have been 
staying in a hotel since my return from 
Europe, two days ago; but I shall attend 
to the opening of the place to-morrow. You 
will find me there.” 

The coroner hesitated a moment before 
putting the question that had come to his 
mind as she spoke. 

“Two days ago, madam? May I in- 
quire where your husband has been living 
during your absence abroad? When did 
you last see him alive?” 

She did not reply for many seconds, and 
then it was with a perceptible effort. 

“T have not seen him since my return 
until—to-night,” she replied, a hoarse note 
creeping into her voice. “He did not meet 
me on my return. His brother Leslie came 
to the dock. He—he said that Challis, who 
came back from Europe two weeks ahead 
of me, had been called to St. Louis on very 
important business. My husband had been 
living at his club, I understand. That is 
all I can tell you, sir.” 

“T see,” said the coroner gently. 

He opened the door for her, and she 
passed out. A number of men were grouped 
about the throbbing motor-car. They fell 
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away as she approached, silently fading into 
the shadows like so many unwholesome 
ghosts. The sheriff and Drake came for- 
ward. 

“This man will go with you, madam,” 
said the sheriff, pointing to an unsteady fig- 
ure beside the machine. “He is the only 
one who will undertake it. They’re all 
played out, you see. He has been drinking, 
but only on account of the hardships he has 
undergone to-night. You will be quite safe 
with Morley.” 

No snow was falling, but a bleak wind 
blew keenly. The air was free from par- 
ticles of sleet; wetly the fall of the night 
clung to the earth where it had fallen. 

“Tf he will guide me to the Post Road, 
that is all I ask,” said she hurriedly. 

Involuntarily she glanced upward. The 
curtains in an up-stairs window were blow- 
ing inward, and a dim light shone out upon 
the roof of the porch. She shuddered, and 
then climbed up to the seat and took her 
place at the wheel. 

A few moments later, the three men stand- 
ing in the middle of the road watched the 
car as it rushed away. 

“By George, that woman is a wonder!” 
said the sheriff. 


III 


Tue sheriff was right. Sara Wran- 
dall was an extraordinary woman, if I 
may be permitted to modify his rather 
crude estimate of her. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine a more heart-breaking cri- 
sis in life than the one that confronted 
her on this dreadful night, and yet she 
had faced it with a fortitude that seemed 
almost unholy. 

She had loved her handsome, wayward 
husband. He had hurt her deeply, more 
times than she chose to remember, during 
the six years of their married life; but 
she had loved him in spite of the wounds 
up to the instant when she stood beside 
his dead body in the cold little room at 
Burton’s Inn. She went there loving him 
as he had lived, yet prepared to loathe 
him as he had died, and she left him lying 
there alone in that dreary room without 
a spark of the old affection in her soul. 

Her love for him died in giving birth 
to the hatred that now possessed her. While 
he lived, it was not in her power to con- 
trol the unreasoning, resistless thing that 
stands for love in woman; he was her love, 
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the master of her impulses. Dead, he was 
an unwholesome, unlovely clod, a pallid 
thing to be scorned, a hulk of worthless 
clay. His blood was cold. He could no 
longer warm her with it; it could no longer 
kill the chill that his misdeeds cast about 
her tender sensitiveness. His lips and 
eyes never more could smile and conquer. 

He was a dead thing. Her love was a 
dead thing. They lay separate and apart. 
The tie was broken. With love died the 
final spark of respect she had left for him 
in her tired, loyal, betrayed heart. He was 
at last a thing to be despised, even by her. 

She sent the car down the slope and 
across the moonless valley with small re- 
gard for her own or her companion’s safety. 
It swerved from side to side, skidded and 
leaped with terrifying suddenness, but 
held its way as straight as a flying bird, 
driven by a steady hand and a mind that 
had no thought for peril. A sober man at 
her side would have been afraid; this man 
swayed wildly to and fro and chuckled 
with drunken glee. 

Her bitter thoughts were not of the dead 
man back there, but of the live years that 
she was to bury with him—years™ that 
would never pass beyond her ken, that 
would never die. 

de had loved her in his wild, ruthless 
way. He had left her times without num- 
ber in the years gone by, but he had al- 
ways come back, gaily unchastened, to re- 
mold the love that waited with doglike 
fidelity for the touch of his cunning hand. 
But he had taken his last flight. He would 
not come back again. It was all over. 
Once too often he had tried his reckless 
wings. She would not have to forgive him 
again. Uppermost in her mind was the 
curiously restful thought that his troubles 
were over, and with them her own. A hand 
less forgiving than hers had struck him 
dead. 

Somehow, she envied the woman to 
whom that hand belonged. It had been her 
divine right to kill, and yet another took 
it from her. 

Back there at the inn she had said to 
the astonished sheriff: 

“Poor thing, if she can escape punish- 
ment for this let it be so. I shall not help 
the law to kill her simply because she took 
it in her own hands to pay that man what 
she owed him. I shall not be the one to 


say that he did not deserve death at her 
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hands, whoever she may be. No, -I shall 
offer no reward. If you catch her, I shall 
be sorry for her, Mr. Sheriff. Believe me, 
I bear her no grudge.” 

“But she robbed him!” the sheriff had 
cried. 

“From my point of view, Mr. Sheriff, 
that hasn’t anything to do with the case,” 
was her significant reply. 

“Of course, I’m not defending him.” 

“Nor am I defending her,” she had 
retorted. “It would appear that she is 
able to defend herself.” 

Now, on the cold, trackless road, she 
was saying to herself that she did have a 
grudge against the woman who had de- 
stroyed the life that belonged to her, who 
had killed the thing that was hers to kill. 
She could not mourn for him. She could 
only wonder what the poor, hunted, terri- 
fied creature would do when taken and 
made to pay for the thing she had done. 

Once, in the course of her bitter reflec- 
tions, she spoke aloud in a shrill, tense 
voice, forgetful of the presence of the man 
beside her. 

“Thank God, they will see him now as 
I have seen him all these years! They will 
know him as they have never known him. 
Thank God for that!” 

The man looked at her stupidly and 
muttered something under his breath. She 
heard him, and, recalling her wits, asked 
which turn she must take for the station. 
The fellow lopped back in the seat, too 
drunk to reply. 


For a moment she was dismayed, 
frightened. Then she resolutely reached 
out and shook him by the shoulder. She 
had brought the car to a full stop. 

“Arouse yourself, man!” she cried. 
“Do you want to freeze to death? Where 
is the station?” 

He straightened up with an effort. After 


vainly seeking light in the darkness, he 
fell back again with a grunt, but managed 
to wave his hand toward the left. 

She took the chance. In five minutes 
she brought the car to a standstill beside 
the station. Through the window she saw 
a man with his feet cocked high, reading. 
He sprang up in amazement as she en- 
tered the waiting-room. 

“Are you the agent?” she demanded. 

“No, ma’am. I’m simply stayin’ here 
for the sheriff. We're lookin’ for a wo- 
!” He stopped short and stared 


man—say ! 
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at the veiled face with wide, excited eyes. 
“Gee whiz! Maybe you—” 

“No, I am not the woman you want. 
Do you know anything about the trains?” 

“TI guess I'll telephone to the sheriff be- 
fore I—” 

“If you will step outside you will find 
one of the sheriff’s deputies in my auto- 
mobile, helplessly intoxicated. I am Mrs. 
Wrandall.” 

“Oh,” he gasped. 
you were coming up to-night. 
What do you think of—” 

“Ts there a train before morning?” 

“No, ma’am. Seven-forty is the first.” 

She waited a moment. 

“Then I shall have to ask you to come 
out and get your fellow deputy. He is 
useless to me. I mean to go on in the 
machine. The sheriff understands.” 

The fellow hesitated. 

“T cannot take him with me, and he will 
freeze to death if I leave him in the road. 
Will you come?” 

“Say, was it your husband?” he asked 
agape. 

She nodded her head. 

“Well, I'll go out and have a look at 
the fellow you’ve got with you,” said he, 
still doubtful. 

She stood in the door while he crossed 
over to the car and peered at the face of 


“T heard ’em say 
Well, say! 


the sleeper. 

“Steve Morley,” he said. “Fuller’n a 
goat!” 

“Please remove him from the car,” she 
directed. 


Later on, as he stood looking down at 
the inert figure in the big rocking-chair, 
and panting from his labors, he heard her 
say patiently: 

“And now will you be so good as to 
direct me to the Post Road?” 

He scratched his head. 

“This is mighty queer, the whole busi- 
ness,” he declared, assailed by doubts. 
“ Suppose you are not Mrs. Wrandall, but— 
the other one. What then?” 

As if in answer to his question, the man 
Morley opened his blear eyes and tried to 
get to his feet. 

“Wha’—what are we doin’ here, Mis’ 
Wran’all? Wha’s up?” 

“Stay where you are, Steve,” said the 
other. “It’s all right.” Then he went 





forth and pointed the way to her. It’s a long 
“ TI 


ways to Columbus Circle,” he said. 
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don’t envy you the trip. Keep straight ahead 
after you hit the Post Road.” He stood 
there listening until the whir of the motor 
was lost in the distance. “She’ll never make 
it,” he said to himself. “It’s more than a 
strong man could do on roads like these. 

“She must be crazy!” 

Coming to the Post Road, she increased 
the speed of the car, with the sharp wind 
behind her, her eyes intent on the white 
stretch that leaped up in front of the lamps 
like a blank wall beyond which there was 
nothing but dense oblivion. 

But for the fact that she knew that this 
road ran straight and unobstructed into 
the outskirts of New York, she might have 
lost courage and decision. The natural 
confidence of an experienced driver was 
hers. She had the daring of one who has 
never met with an accident, and who trusts 
to the instincts rather than to an actual 
understanding of conditions. With her, it 
was not a question of her own capacity and 
strength, but a belief in the fidelity of the 
engine that carried her forward. 

It had not occurred to her that the task 
of guiding that heavy, swerving thing 
through the unbroken road was something 
beyond her powers of endurance. Often, on 
a summer day, she had driven it a hundred 
miles and more without resting, and with- 
out losing zest in the enterprise. Then 
why should she fear the small matter of 
thirty miles, even under the most trying of 
conditions ? 

The restless, driving desire to be as far as 
possible from that horrid sight at the inn, 
with all that went to make it repellent, put 
strength into her arms. The car swung 
from one side of the road to the other, pick- 
ing its way through the epaque desert, reel- 
ing from rut to rut, past hideous shadows, 
and deeper into the black abyss that lay 
ahead. No friendly light gleamed by the 
wayside; the world was black and cold 
and dead. She alone was on the highway, 
the only human creature who defied the 
night. 

Off there on cither side people lived, 
and slept, and were in darkness just as she 
was, but not in dreadful darkness. They 
were not pursued by ghosts; they were not 
running away from a Thing! They slept 
and were at peace, and their lights were out, 
for they were not afraid in the dark. She 
thought of it; she was alone! No other 
creature was abroad—not one! 
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Sharply there came to her mind the ques- 
tion, was she the only one abroad in this 
black little world? What of the other 
woman? The one who was being hunted? 
Where was she? And what of the ghost at 
her heels? 

The car bounded over a railroad-cross- 
ing. She recalled the directions given by 
the man at the station, and hastily applied 
the brake. There was another and more 
dangerous crossing a hundred yards ahead. 
She had been warned particularly to take it 
carefully, as there was a sharp curve in the 
road beyond. 

Suddenly she jammed down the emer- 
gency brake, a startled exclamation falling 
from her lips. Not twenty feet ahead, in 
the middle of the road and directly in line 
with the light of the lamps, stood a black 
motionless figure—the figure of a woman 
whose head was lowered and whose arms 
hung limply at her sides. 

The woman in the car bent forward over 
the wheel, staring hard. Many seconds 
passed. At last the forlorn object in the 
roadway lifted her face and looked va- 
cantly into the glare of the lamps. Her eyes 
were wide open, her face a ghastly white. 


A cry broke from the stiffening lips of 


Her fingers tightened on 


Sara Wrandall. 
This was the 


the wheel. She knew. 
woman ! 

The long, brown ulster—the limp, flutter- 
ing veil! “A woman about your size and 
figure,” the sheriff had said. 

The figure swayed, and then moved a few 
steps forward. Blinded by the lights, she 
bent her head and shielded her eyes with 
her hand, the better to glimpse the occu- 
pant of the car. 

“ Are you looking for me?” she cried out 
shrilly, at the same time spreading her arms 
as if in surrrender. 

Mrs. Wrandall caught her breath. Her 
heart began to beat once more. 

“Who are you? What do you want?” 
she cried out, without knowing what she 
said. 

The girl started. She had not expected 
to hear the voice of a woman. She stag- 
gered to the side of the road, out of the line 
of light. 

“T—I beg vour pardon,” she cried. It 
was like a wail of disappointment. “I am 
sorry to have stopped you.” 

“Come here!” commanded the other, 
still staring. 
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The unsteady figure advanced. Halting 
beside the car, she leaned across the spare 
tires and gazed into the eyes of the driver. 
Their faces were not more than a foot apart, 
their eyes were narrowed in tense scrutiny. 

“What do you want?” repeated Mrs. 
Wrandall, her voice hoarse and tremulous. 

“TI am looking for an inn. It must be 
near by. I do not—” 

“An inn?” 

“T do not recall the name. 
from a village, in the hills.” 

“Do you mean Burton’s?” 

“Yes. That’s it! Can you direct me?” 
The voice of the girl was faint; she 
seemed about to fall. 

“Tt is six or eight miles from here,” said 
Mrs. Wrandall, still looking in wonder at 
the miserable night-farer. 

The girl’s head sank. A moan of de- 
spair came through her lips, ending in a 
sob. 

“So far as that?” she murmured. Then 
she drew herself up with a fine show of 
resolution. “But I must not stop here. 
Thank you!” 

“Wait!” cried 
turned to her once more. 
of life or death?” 

There was a long silence. 

“Yes. I must find my way there. It 
is—death.” 

Sara Wrandall laid her heavily gloved 
hand on the slender fingers that clutched 
the tire. 

“Listen to me,” she said, a shrill note 
of resolve ringing in her voice. “I am 
going to New York. Won’t you let me take 
you with me?” 

The girl drew back, wonder and appre- 
hension struggling for the mastery of her 
eyes. 

“But I am bound the other way—to the 
inn. I must go on.” 

“Come with me,” said Sara Wrandall 
firmly. “You must not go back there. I 
know what has happened there. Come! 
I will take care of you. You must not go 
to the inn.” 

“You know?” faltered the girl. 

“Yes. You poor thing!” There was in- 
finite pity in her voice. 

The girl laid her head on her arms. Mrs. 
Wrandall sat above her, looking down, held 
mute by warring emotions. 

The impossible had come to pass. The 
girl for whom the whole world would be 


It is not far 


the other. The girl 
“ Is—is it a matter 
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searching in a day or two had stepped out 
of the unknown, and, by the most whim- 
sical jest of fate, into the custody of the 
one person most interested of all in that 
selfsame world. It was unbelievable. Mrs. 
Wrandall wondered if it were not a dream, 
or the hallucination of an overwrought 
mind. Spurred by sudden doubt as to the 
reality of the object before her, she stretched 
out her hand and touched the girl’s 
shoulder. 
Instantly 
sought the 
tightly. 
“Oh, if 


she looked up. Her fingers 
friendly hand and clasped it 


you will only take me to the 
city with you! If you will only give me 
the chance,” she cried hoarsely. “I don’t 
know what impulse was driving me back 
there. I only know I could not help my- 
self. You really mean it? You will take 
me with you?” 

“Yes. Don't be afraid. Come! Get 
in,” said the woman in the car rapidly. 
“You—you are real?” 

The girl did not hear the strange ques- 
tion. She was hurrying around to the op- 
posite side of.the car. As she crossed be- 
fore the lamps, Mrs. Wrandall noticed with 
dulled interest that her garments were cov- 
ered with mud; her small, comely hat was 
in sad disorder; loose wisps of hair flut- 
tered with the unsightly veil. Her hands 
were clad in thin, suéde gloves. She would 
be half frozen. She had been out in all 
this terrible weather—perhaps since the 
hour of her flight from the inn. 

The odd feeling of pity grew stronger 
within the other woman. She made no ef- 
fort to analyze it, or to account for it. Why 
should she pity the slayer of her husband ? 
It was a question unasked, unconsidered. 
Afterward she was to recall this hour and 
its strange impulses, and to realize that it 
was not pity, but mercy, that moved her to 
do the extraordinary thing that followed. 

Trembling all over, her teeth chattering, 
her breath coming in short, little moans, the 
girl struggled up beside her and fell back 
in the seat. Without a word, Sara Wran- 
dall drew the great buffalo robe over her, 
and tucked it in about her feet and legs 
and far up about her body, which had sunk 
down in the seat. 

“You are very, very good,” chattered the 
girl almost inaudibly. “TI shall never for- 
get—” She did not complete the sentence, 
but sat upright and fixed her gaze on her 
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companion’s face. ‘ You—you are not do- 
ing this just to turn me over to—to the 
police? They must be searching for me. 
You are not going to give me up to them, 
are you? There will be a reward, I—” 

“There is no reward,” said Sara Wran- 
dall sharply. “I do not mean to give you 
up. I am simply giving you a chance to 
get away. I have always felt sorry for the 
fox when the time for the kill drew near. 
That’s the way I feel.” 

“Oh, thank you! Thank you! But 
what am I saying? Why should I permit 
you to do this for me? I meant ta go back 
there and have it over. I know I can’t es- 
cape. It will have to come, it is bound to 
come. Why put it off? Let them take me, 
let them do what they will with me. I—” 

“Hush! We'll see. First of all, under- 
stand me—I shall not turn you over to the 
police. I will give you the chance. I will 
help you. I can do no more than that.” 

“But why should you help me? I—I 

oh, I can’t let you do it! You do not un- 
derstand. I have—committed—a_ terri- 
ble- She broke off with a groan. 

“I understand,” said the other, with 
something like grimness in her level tones. 
“T have been tempted more than once my- 
self.” 

The enigmatic remark made no impres- 
sion on the listener. 

“I wonder how long ago it was that it 
all happened,” muttered the girl, as if to 
herself. “It seems ages—oh, such ages!” 

“Where have you been hiding since last 
night?” asked Mrs. Wrandall, throwing in 
the clutch. The car started forward with 
a jerk, kicking up the snow behind it. 

“Was it only last night? Oh, 
been—” 

The thought of her sufferings from ex- 
posure and dread was too much for the 
wretched creature. She broke out in a soft 
wail. 

“You've been out in all this weather?” 
demanded the other. 

“T lost my way—in the hills back there. 
I don’t know where I was.” 

“Had you no place of shelter?” 

“Where could I seek shelter? I spent 
the day in the cellar of a farmer’s house. 
He didn’t know I was there. I have had 
no food.” 

“Why did you kill that man?” 

“There was nothing left for me to do 
but that.” 


I’ve 
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“And why did you rob him?” 

“Ah, I had ample time to think of all 
that! You may tell the officers that they 
will find everything hidden in that farm- 
house cellar. God knows I did not want 
them. I am not a thief. I’m not so bad 
as that!” 

Mrs. Wrandall marveled. “Not so bad 
as that!” And she was a murderess, a 
wanton ! 

“You are hungry? 
ished.” 

“No, I am not hungry. I 
thought of food.” 

She said it in such a way that the other 
knew what her whole mind had been given 
over to since the night before. A fresh 
impulse seized her. 

“You shall have food and a piace where 
you can sleep—and rest,” she said. “Now 
please don’t say anything more. I do not 
want to know too much. The less you say 
to-night, the better for—for both of us.” 


IV 
Mrs. WRANDALL devoted all her attention 
to the car, increasing the speed considerably. 
Far ahead she could see twinkling, will-o’- 


You must be fam- 


have not 


the-wisp lights, the first signs of thickly 


populated districts. They were still eight 
or ten miles from the outskirts of the city, 
and the way was arduous. She was con- 
scious of a sudden feeling of fatigue. The 
chill of the night seemed to have made 
itself felt with abrupt, almost stupefying 
force. She wondered if she could keep 
her strength, her courage, her nerves. 

The girl was English. Mrs. Wrandall 
was convinced of the fact almost immedi- 
ately. She was unmistakably English, and 
apparently of the cultivated type. The 
peculiarities of speech that determine the 
London show-girl or music-hall character 
were wholly lacking. Her voice, her man- 
ner, even under such trying conditions, were 
characteristic of the English woman of cul- 
tivation. Despite the dreadful strain under 
which she labored, there were evidences of 
that curious serenity which marks the Eng- 
lish woman of the better classes-——an inborn 
composure, a calm orderliness of the emo- 
tions. 

Mrs. Wrandall was conscious of a sense 
of surprise, of a wonder which increased as 
her thoughts resolved themselves into some- 
thing less chaotic than they were at the time 
of contact with this visible condition. 
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For a mile or more she sent the car along 
with reckless disregard for comfort or safety. 
Her mind was groping for something tangi- 
ble in the way of intentions. What was she 
to do with this creature? What was to be- 
come of her? At what street corner should 
she turn her adrift? 

The idea of handing her companion over 
to the police did not enter her thoughts 
for an instant. Somehow she felt that the 
girl was a stranger to the city. She could 
not explain the feeling, yet it was with her, 
and very persistent. Of course, the young 
woman must have a home of some sort, or 
lodgings, or friends, but would she dare 
show herself in familiar haunts ? 

Sara Wrandall had said to the sheriff that 
she hoped the slayer of her husband would 
never be caught. She recalled her words, 
and she remembered how sincere she had 
been in uttering them. But she had not 
thought of herself as an instrument in fur- 
thering the hope to the point of actual reali- 
zation. What could be more incongruous, 
more theatric—yes, more bizarre—than her 
attitude at this moment? 

It seemed impossible that this shrink- 
ing, inert heap at her side was a living thing, 
a woman who had slain a fellow creature, 
and that creature the man who had been 
her husband for six years. It seemed utter- 
ly beyond sense or reason that she should 
be helping this murderess to escape, that she 
should be showing her the slightest sign of 
mercy. And yet it was all true. She was 
helping her, she was befriending her. 

She found herself wondering why the 
poor wretch had not made away with her- 
self. Escape seemed out of the question. 
That must have been clear to the girl from 
the beginning, else why was she going back 
there to give herself up? What better way 
out of it all than self-destruction ? 

Sara Wrandall reached a sudden conclu- 
sion. She would advise the girl to leave 
the car when they reached the center of a 
certain bridge that spanned the river! 

Even as the thought took shape in her 
mind, she experienced a great sense of awe, 
so overwhelming that she cried out with the 
horror of it. She turned her head for a 
quick glance at the mute, wretched face 
sia ving white above the robe, and her 
heart ached with sudden pity. The thought 
of that slender, alive thing going down to 
the icy waters—her soul turned sick with 
the dread of it! 
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In that instant Sara Wrandall—no phi- 
lanthropist, no sentimentalist—made up her 
mind to give this erring one more than an 
even chance for salvation. She would see 
her safely across that bridge and many 
others. 

God had directed the footsteps of this girl 
so that she should fall in with the one best 
qualified to pass judgment on her. It was in 
that person’s power to save her or to destroy 
her. The commandment, “Thou shalt not 
kill,” took on a broader meaning as she 
considered the power that was hers—the 
power to kill. 

Back of all these finely human impulses 
was the mysterious arbiter that makes great 
decisions for all of us, from which there 
can be no appeal, and which brooks.no ar- 
gument—self. Self it was that put a single 
question to her, and answered it as well— 
what personal grievance had she against 
this unhappy girl? None whatever. 

Self it was, therefore, that slyly thanked 
her for an unspeakable blessing—she had 
brought to an end not only the life of Sara 
Wrandall’s husband, but the false position 
which she had been obliged to maintain 
through a mistaken sense of duty and self- 
respect. And who was to say, outside the 
law, that this frail girl had not had just 
cause to slay? 

A great relaxation came over Mrs. Wran- 
dall. It was as if every nerve, every muscle 
in her body, had reached the snapping-point 
and suddenly had given way. For a mo- 
ment her hands were weak and powerless; 
her head fell forward. In an instant she 
conquered—but only partially—the strange 
feeling of lassitude. ‘Then she realized how 
tired she was, how fiercely the strain had 
told on her body and brain. 

Her blurred eyes turned once more for a 
look at the girl, who sat there, just as she 
had been sitting for miles, her white face 
standing out with almost unnatural clear- 
ness, and as rigid as that of the sphinx. 

The girl spoke. 

“Do they hang women in this country?” 

Mrs. Wrandall started. 

“In some of the States,” she replied, and 
was unable to account for the swift impulse 
to evade. 

“ But in this State?” persisted the other, 
almost without a movement of the lips. 

“They send them to the electric chair 
sometimes,” said Mrs Wrandall. 

There was a long silence between them, 
broken finally by the girl. 
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“You have been very kind to me, mad- 
am. I have no means of expressing my 
gratitude properly. I can only say that I 
shall bless you to my dying hour. And now 
may I trouble you to set me down at the 
bridge? I remember crossing one. I shall 
be able to—”’ 

“No!” cried Mrs. Wrandall shrilly, di- 
vining the other’s intention at once. “ You 
shall not do that. I, too, thought of that 
as a way out of it for you, but—no, it must 
not be that! Give me a few minutes to 
think. I will find a way.” 

The girl turned toward her. 
were burning. 

“Do you mean that you will help me 
to get away?” she cried, slowly, incredu- 
lously. 

“Let me think!” 

“You will make yourself liable 

“Let me think, I say.” 

“But I mean to surrender myself to—’ 

“An hour ago you meant to do it, but 
what were you thinking of ten minutes 


Her eyes 


ago? Not surrender. You were thinking 
of the bridge. Listen to me now. I am 
not sure that I can save you. I do not 


know all the—all the circumstances con- 
nected with your association with—with 
that man back there at the inn. Twenty- 
four hours passed before they were able to 
identify him. It is not unlikely that to- 
morrow may put them in possession of the 
name of the woman who went with him to 
that place. They do not know it to-night— 
of that I am positive. You covered your 
trail too well. But you must have been 
seen with him during the—” 

The other broke in eagerly. 

“T don’t believe any one knows that I 
—that I went out there with him. He ar- 
ranged it very—carefully. Oh, what a 
beast he was!” 

The bitterness of the girl’s wail caused 
the other woman to cry out as if hurt by a 
sharp, almost unbearable pain. For an 
instant she seemed about to lose control 
of herself. The car swerved and came dan- 
gerously near to leaving the road. 

A full minute passed before she could 
trust herself to speak. Then it was with 
a deep hoarseness in her voice. 

“You can tell me about it later on, not 
now. I don’t want to hear it. ‘ell me, 


where do you live?” 
The girl’s manner changed so absolute- 
ly that there could be but one inference— 


Her 


was acutely suspicious. lips 


she 
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tightened, and her figure seemed to stiffen in 
the seat. 

“Where do you live? 
sharply. 

“Why should I tell vou that? 
know you. You—” 

“You are afraid of me?” 

“Oh, I don’t know what to say, or 
what to do,” came from the lips of the 
hunted one. “I have no friends, no one 
to turn to, no one to help me. You—you 
can’t be so heartless as to lead me on and 
then give me up to—God help me, I—I 
should not be made to suffer for what I 
have done. If you only knew the circum- 
stances! If you only knew- 

“Stop!” cried the other in agony. 

The girl was bewildered. 

“You strange. I 
stand 

“We have but two or three miles to go,” 
interrupted Mrs. Wrandall. “We must 
think hard and—rapidly. Are you will- 
ing to come with me to my hotel? You 
will be safe there for the present. To- 


” repeated the other 


I do not 


are so don’t under- 


morrow we can plan something for the fu- 


ture.” 

“If I can only find a place to rest for a 
little while,” began the other. 

“T shall be busy all day; you will not be 
disturbed. But leave the rest to me. I 
shall find a way.” 

It was nearly three o'clock when she 
brought the car to a stop in front of a 
small, exclusive hotel not far from Cen- 
tral Park. The street was dark, and the 
vestibule was but dimly lighted. No at- 
tendant was in sight. 

“Slip into this,” commanded Mrs. 
Wrandall, beginning to divest herself of 
her own fur coat. “It will cover your 
muddy garments. I am quite warmly 
dressed. Don’t worry. Be quick! For 
the time being you are my guest here. You 
will not be questioned. No one need 
know who you are. It will not matter if 
vou look distressed. You have just heard 
of the dreadful thing that has happened 
tome. You—” 

“Happened to you?” 
drawing the coat about her. 

“ A member of my family has died. They 
know it in the hotel by this time. I was 
called to the death-bed—to-night. ‘That 
is all you will have to know.” 

“Oh, I am sorry—” 

“Come, let us go in 


cried the girl, 


we reach 


When 
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my rooms, you may order food and drink. 
You must do it, not I. Please try to re- 
member that it is I who am suffering, not 
you.” 

A sleepy night-watchman took them up 
in the elevator. He was not even interested. 
Mrs. Wrandall did not speak, but leaned 
rather heavily on the arm of her com- 
panion. 

The door had no sooner closed behind 
them than the girl collapsed. She sank to 
the floor in a heap. 

“Get up!” commanded her hostess 
sharply. This was not the time for soft, 
persuasive words. “Get up at once! You 
are young and strong. You must show the 
stuff you are made of now, if you ever 
mean to show it. I cannot help you if you 
quail!” 

The girl looked up piteously, and then 
struggled to her feet. She stood before her 
protectress, weaving like a frail reed in 
the wind, pallid to the lips. 

“I beg your pardon,” she murmured. “I 
will not give way like that again. I dare 
say I’m faint. I have had no food, no rest 
—but never mind that now. Tell me what 
I am todo. I will try to obey.” 

“First of all, get out of those muddy, 
frozen things you have on.” 

Mrs. Wrandall herself moved stiffly and 
with unsteady limbs as she began to re- 
move her own outer garments. The girl 
mechanically followed her example. She 
was a pitiable object in the strong light of 
the electrolier. Muddy from head to foot, 
water-stained and bedraggled, her face 
streaked with dirt, she was the most un- 
attractive creature one could well imagine. 

These women, so strangely thrown to- 
gether by fate, maintained an unbroken 
silence during the long, fumbling process 
of partial disrobing. They scarcely looked 
at each other, and yet they were acutely con- 
scious of the interest each felt in the other. 
The grateful warmth of the room, the ab- 
rupt transition from gloom and cheerless- 
ness to comfortable obscurity, had a more 
pronounced effect on the stranger than on 
her hostess. 

“It is good to feel warm once more,” she 
said, an odd timidness in her manner. 
“You are very good to me.” 

They were in Mrs. Wrandall’s bed- 
chamber, which opened from the little sit- 
ting-room. Three or four trunks stood 
against the walls. 
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I dismissed my maid on landing. She 
robbed me,” said Mrs. Wrandall, voicing 
the relief that was uppermost in her mind. 
She opened a closet door and took out a 
thick eider-down robe, which she tossed 
across a chair. “ Now call up the office and 
say that you are speaking for me. Say to 
them that I must have something to eat, no 
matter what the hour may be. I will get 
out some clean underwear for you, and— 
oh, yes; if they ask about me, say that I 
am cold and ill. That is sufficient. Here is 
the bath. 
possible.” 

Moving as if in a dream, the girl did 
as she was told. Twenty minutes later, 
there was a knock at the door. A waiter 
appeared with a tray and a service-table. 
He found Mrs. Wrandall lying back in a 
chair, attended by a slender young woman 
in a pink eider-down dressing-gown, who 
gave hesitating directions to him. Then 
he was dismissed with a handsome tip, 
produced by the same young woman. 

“You are not to return for these things,” 
she said as he went out. 

In silence she ate and drank, her hostess 
looking on with gloomy interest. It was 
no shock to Mrs. Wrandall to find that the 
girl, who was no more than twenty-two or 
twenty-three, possessed unusual beauty. 
Her great eyes were blue—the lovely Irish 
blue—her skin was fair and smooth, her 
features regular and of the delicate mold 
that defines the well-bred gentlewoman at 
a glance. Her hair, now in order, was 
dark and thick, and lay softly about her 
small ears and neck. 

Mrs. Wrandall was not surprised, I re- 
peat, for she had never known Challis 
Wrandall to show interest in any but the 
most attractive of her sex. She found her- 
self smiling bitterly as she looked. 

To herself she was saying: 

“It isn’t so hard to bear when I realize 
that he betrayed me for one who is so 
much more beautiful than I. He loved me 
because I am beautiful. His every defec- 
tion proves it. The others have all been 
beautiful. And to think that this gentle, 
slender creature should have been the one 
to give him his death-blow! It seems incred- 
ible. If it had been struck by some outraged 
husband, strong of arm and fierce with ven- 
geance, I could understand. But—but this 
young, pretty, soft-eyed thing!” 


Please be as quick about it as 


Who may know the thoughts of the other 
occupant of that little sitting-room? Who 
can put herself in the place of that despair- 
ing, hunted creature, who knew that blood 
was on the hands with which she ate, and 
whose eyes were filled with visions of the 
death-chair ? 

So great was her fatigue that long before 
she finished the meal her tired lids began 
to droop, her head to nod in spasmodic sur- 
renders to an overpowering desire for sleep. 
Suddenly she dropped the fork from. her 
fingers and sank back in the comfortable 
chair, her head resting against the soft, up- 
holstered back. Her lids fell, her hands 
dropped to the arms of the chair. A fine line 
appeared between her dark eyebrows, in- 
dicative of pain. 

For many minutes Sara Wrandall 
watched the haggardness deepen in the face 
of the unconscious sleeper. Then, even as 
she wondered at the act, she went over and 
took up one of the slender hands in her own. 
The hand of an aristocrat! It lay limp in 
hers, and helpless, with its long, tapering 
fingers, and delicately pink with the re- 
turn of warmth. 

At length, rousing herself from the mute 
contemplation of her charge, she shook the 
other woman’s shoulder. Instantly the girl 
was awake, alarm in her dazed, bewildered 
eyes. 

“You must go to bed,” said Mrs. Wran- 
dall quietly. “Don’t be afraid. No one 
will think of coming here.” 

The girl arose. As she stood before her 
benefactress, she heard her murmur as if 
from afar off, “ Just about your size and 
figure,” and wondered not a little. 

“You may sleep late. I have many things 
to do, and you will not be disturbed. Come, 
take off your clothes and get into my bed. 
To-morrow we will plan further—” 

“ But, madam,” cried the girl, “I cannot 
take your bed. Where are you to—” 

“If I feel like lying down, I shall lie 
there beside you.” 

The girl stared. 

“Lie beside me?” 

“Yes. Oh, I am not afraid of you, child. 
You are not a monster. You are just a 
poor, tired-—” 

“Oh, please don’t! Please! 
other, tears rushing to her eyes. 

She raised Mrs. Wrandall’s hand to her 


lips and covered it with kisses. 


” 


cried the 


(To be continued) 
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WORLD STUDY OF A WORLD PROBLEM 


HE world is looking into the high cost of living, and it means that the economics 
of the ages are going to a jury trial. 

It is perhaps the first time that all the world has simultaneously focused its 
attention on a single proposition in economics. Accumulated experience is being compared 
with accumulated dogma. All the way from Aristotle down through Ricardo, Malthus, 
Adam Smith, and John Stuart Mill, to Karl Marx, Henry George, Nelson Aldrich, Reed 
Smoot, and Victor Berger, philosophies and inductions are going under the test. The 
facts are to be set out, and the theories will stand or fall by them. 

Everywhere the same study is making. Imperial inquiries, royal commissions, legis- 
lative hearings, and Congressional committees are looking into the problem of problems. 
Yet it is no more a problem than ever before. It is perhaps not so acute as it was at many 
It merely has caught the attention of the people, because this is the 


previous epochs. 
The thinking is being done by those who need the 


age of democratized intelligence. 

thinking done in their behalf. 
That is the difference between the present and every former period in which economic 

Popular education has gone so far that the people feel 


conditions have forced crises. 
and when the millions, the hundreds of millions, get 


able to do their own thinking; 
thinking about a condition, results are certain to come faster and more emphatically than 
when a few philosophers do all the cogitation and the people only know that they feel 
hungry. 

Is the world getting less able to support its increasing population? Nobody seems 


to believe that. The difficulty seems to be in the defective organization of production and 


distribution. 


The world has set about the great task of finding out. An international commission 


of investigation is now proposed, and it is easy to see that such an investigation, carried 
on by experts wide-visioned enough to take in the whole world’s conditions, would put or 
It would be a Hague tribunal on 


trial the entire social organization of the human race. 


sociology and economics. 


AN INFAMOUS POLITICAL FARCE 


O more infamous political condition can be conceived than that which obtains 
in the Republican party in respect to the part played by the Southern office- 
holders and office-holding contingent. 

The Republican party has been almost continuously in control of the national govern- 
ment for half a century, and in this time we have been ruled by executives who have not 
necessarily been the choice of the people who elected them. Democratic government, as 
worked out in the Republican party through the power that this clique of Southern office- 
holders exercises in Presidential nominations, is a wretched farce. It isn’t popular gov- 


ernment at all. 
That the Republican party has allowed this kind of thing to continue so long is a bit- 
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ter condemnation of its courage and its sense of the fitness of things. It is a rock on which 
it will go to pieces, if the abuse is not corrected—a rock on which it should go to pieces. 
Nothing that is not fair, and right, and honest should live, and this office-holding gang 
of the South, owned as it is by the national administration, is about as rotten an exhibit 
as can be found in political history. 

Judson Welliver’s vivid article on the subject, which is the first paper in the present 
issue of MuNSEY’s MAGAZINE, turns the calcium light on this miserable system. It is far 
and away the most convincing document on the subject that we have seen, and one that 
should stir a revolt among the Republican voters whose votes count for something in 
Presidential elections. 

In view of the facts given in this article, one may well ask himself whether a Presi- 
dent of the United States can with propriety and dignity avail himself of such a force of 
hirelings to place himself again in nomination. This query may be thought to have its 
origin in prejudice against the present executive. But such a conclusion would have no 
bearing on the argument. 

The fact is that if this evil in the Republican party is ever to be corrected, a start 
must be made at some time, and why not now? It would be just as difficult for some other 
President to give up the power that the present system places in his hands as for Mr. 
Taft to do so. 

The cold, clear fact is that the scandal should exist no longer. No President, who- 
ever he may be, should permit himself to be placed in nomination by or through the votes 
of men so powerful in the convention and so absolutely powerless at the polls. 

It would be easily within the discretion and good taste of a President to say that he 
would not accept a nomination which did not rest on a majority of the States where 
Republican electors are possible. This would be something new and big—so big, so emi- 
nently fair, that it would make a candidate for renomination stand out as a patriot and 
a magnificent example of unselfishness. 


SAFEGUARDING THE PEOPLE 


E have in this issue of MuNsey’s MAGAZINE a very important article on the 
work that the State of Kansas has done in the way of protecting its people 
from making investments in worthless or near-worthless securities or 

enterprises. 

This is a subject in which we are very keenly interested, and, learning of the Kansas 
law, we sent one of our editors, Mr. Marcosson, to get the facts first-hand. His article is 
very much worth while. It shows how the people of Kansas had been fleeced until the 
present law went into effect, and the measure of protection they are now getting. 

But their protection is not yet complete. The Kansas law prohibits salesmen from 
selling securities to the people of Kansas without State authority, but it does not prohibit 
the advertising of these worthless securities and worthless schemes going into the State 
through the United States mails. 

It is not apparent that the Kansas law even prohibits the printing of misleading or 
swindling advertisements in the publications of the State. This would easily come within 
the scope of the State to regulate, but it would be practically impossible to keep out daily 
papers, periodicals, circulars, and letters from other States, however flagrant their contents. 

In the absence of the needed protection on the part of the Federal authorities, it is 
a pity that a State like Kansas, which is awake to the importance of safeguarding its 
people, should not have the authority to make its defenses complete. We have contended 
for a long time that the protection of the people against swindling concerns is a sacred 
duty of the national government. 
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Hundreds of millions of dollars are filched every year from the people of the United 
States by one alluring scheme or another. The projectors of these schemes, be they mines, 
oil propositions, publishing, manufacturing, patent medicines, or what not, are not neces- 
sarily all swindlers at heart or in purpose. Many of them are dreamers, irresponsible 
optimists, in whom the measure of practical sense is wofully wanting. Others are down- 
right swindlers, but so far as concerns the result to the thousands and tens of thousands— 
we might almost say millions—of investors, it matters little whether the intent be good or 
bad, so long as the money invested is lost. 

The Post-office Department has recently been doing some very good work in this 
respect, but there is so much still left to be done, and the process of eliminating swindling 
promotions moves so slowly, that Congress should take the matter up and pass laws to 
complete the excellent work done in a local way in the State of Kansas. 

A national bureau to censor the advertisements printed in the daily newspapers and 
in periodicals of one kind and another throughout the country could, without working 
injury to legitimate publishing interests, save to our people five hundred millions of dol- 
lars annually that is now frittered away and irretrievably lost to them. 

Isn’t such a safeguarding of the people’s interests a pretty sacred duty for the 
national government? Isn't a failure to institute such protection a national crime? 


WHY KANSAS GROWS AND PROSPERS 


UT of “the grassy quadrangle that geographers call Kansas” there comes every 
now and then some startling statistic that shows a remarkable advance. It may 
concern a state of mind or a-condition of material progress. Nor is it the sort 

of statistic that merely makes interesting reading, or lends itself only to picturesque 
manipulation. It is usually the real thing. 

According to her own figures, Kansas has the largest per capita wealth of any State 
in the Union. Her arithmeticians base their estimate on the assessed valuation of prop- 
erty, which shows an average amount of $1,642.30 for each one of the State’s seventeen 
hundred thousand inhabitants. And yet it seems only yesterday that Kansas emerged 
from the martyrdom of the mortgage and escaped from the thrall of the locust. From 
emotional and devastating upheaval she has passed into the serenity of steady develop- 
ment, and her strides are swift and sure. 

What lies behind this spectacle? Two simple things—the people of Kansas are men- 
tally alert as well as industrious, and there is team-work among her public officials. 

Few of our American commonwealths present such a kindling example of unified pub- 
lic service. Usually a State is satisfied if it can point to one conspicuous activity; in 
Kansas almost every, branch is a sort of star performance. Run over the roster, and it is 
well-nigh amazing. 

We have already alluded to the article, printed elsewhere in this magazine, telling 
the story of the State’s militant bank commissioner, who has made such effective war upon 
the stock crooks. His work is a laurel that any community might wear with pride; but 
he is only one of a group. 

On the same floor with him in the Capitol at Topeka is the State’s health commis- 
sioner, Dr. S. J. Crumbine. It was he who started the “swat the fly” campaign—a 
movement now nation-wide. ‘Though living a thousand miles from the seacoast, he was 
the first health officer to work out the oyster problem, establishing a rigid censorship and 
regulations that prevent the shipment of the popular mollusc in unhealthy receptacles. 
He is one of the fathers of the individual drinking-cup, now obligatory in nearly every 
State. With motion pictures, literature, and by word of mouth, he is carrying the lesson 
of health and hygiene to every corner of Kansas. 
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No less capable, and more widely known, is the secretary of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, the rugged and versatile F. B. Coburn, who once turned down a United States 
Senatorship because he preferred to stick to his job of helping farmers. It was he who 
introduced Kafir corn into the State, and who wrote the epic of the helpful hen, which 
you can read in a dozen languages. It was he who backed alfalfa as a wealth-breeder 
when all Kansas was discouraged about it, and was about to abandon what is now a rich 
crop. In short, he has been the power and the inspiration behind that plutocrat of the soil, 
the Kansas farmer. 

And so, again, with the State commissioner of education, who is spreading the gospel 
of rural betterment that is keeping the Kansas boy on the farm. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the chief of all these men is a real Governor of all the people, who has put public 
benefit far above party prejudice. 

The big fact that stands out in this cheering panorama of Kansas prosperity is that 
good, clean, effective government really pays. When you make a people think, as these 
officials have done, you find that they become healthy and prosperous. In the safeguards 
of body and purse which a zealous commonwealth has reared is the sane and simple 
formula for a happy and contented life. 

The State that was once despised, abused, or pitied, has set a new mark of efficient 
and constructive public service. 


THE INFLUENCE OF FASHION ON BUSINESS 


RENCH textile-makers complain bitterly that unless the hobble skirt can be retired 
by a conclusive dictate of Dame Fashion, they are undone. It takes ever so much 
less cloth to make a dress in hobble style. Worse yet, the hobble, in its proper- 

est—or improperest—development, must be so closely fitted to the figure of the wearer 
that petticoats become taboo with the true devotees of fashion, thus destroying the market 
for still other goods. 

Serious depression in certain manufacturing districts has resulted. Many thousands 
of work-people are idle, more are on part time; and the hobble is named as the cause of 
the devastation. Modistes and fashion leaders are being earnestly appealed to for some 
move that will save the unfortunates. 

When Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, was in the height of his power as the glass of 
masculine fashion, he almost ruined the hatters, two or three times, by opening the season 
with some novelty which they had not anticipated. ‘These are grave affairs, and for our 
part we should like to see the French weavers win their fight against the hobble and 
attendant starvation. 

But we don’t want famine followed by feast; it’s bad for the digestion. ‘Therefore 
we protest against a return to the bustle, even though its renewed vogue might make the 


weavers hustle. 


HIGH TIDE IN THE WORLD’S FLOOD OF GOLD 


HE world’s output of gold for 1911 is estimated at $466,000,000, a gain of only 
$12,000,000 over the preceding year. A few years ago, when the flood of the 
yellow stuff was at its height, following the discovery of the cyanid process and 

striking developments in many regions of low-grade ores, it was estimated that by 1910 
or 1912 the world might be expected to turn out annually half a billion dollars’ worth 
of gold. To-day, with North American production about at a standstill, with Australia 
losing fast, and only Africa showing important gains, it seems unlikely that the present 
upward curve will rise above the half-billion mark. 
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Some economists still decline to see any positive relation between prices and the 
volume of money in circulation. The irrefutable logic of facts, however, has done much 
to discredit their views. The flood of basic money has buoyed prices upward and upward; 
but the first signs of recession are now coming, simultaneously with indications that the 
production of gold is near its apex, and that a decline may ensue. The quantitative 
theory has been bolstered in popular confidence, despite insistence from some quarters 
that prices have gone up because the production of necessaries has not kept pace with the 
world’s demand. 

Rising prices tend to limit the output of gold, because they increase the cost of min- 
ing and smelting it. On the other hand, as prices go down, it becomes possible to produce 
gold from poorer ores, and to bring it from less accessible regions. ‘The value of an ounce 
of gold is ultimately measured by what it will buy in general commodities. In a time of 
high prices it is unprofitable to dig gold in some regions, to extract it from some rocks, 
that will produce it at a fair profit in a time of low prices. 

If wheat were worth two dollars a bushel, more would be raised; if it fell to forty 
cents, vastly less. Precisely the same is true of gold. For many years we shall probably 
have a world production around the half-billion mark, unless discoveries of great new 
deposits, not now to be anticipated, change all calculations. 


TEACHING SCIENCE TO SPEAK ENGLISH 


EARLY three thousand men of science, representing thirty affiliated societies, met 
in Washington during the closing week of 1911. It is highly probable that 
ut their theses and discussions brought out much that would be of interest to the 
world in general. But the world in general will have to wait until these learned papers 
and addresses have appeared in technical periodicals, and finally are translated for the 
public into language which the man in the street—who is not such a low-brow, withal— 
can understand. 

There was some little amusement ameng the scientists themselves over one of the 
addresses, which was entitled: “Some Explanatory Remarks on My Paper of Last 
Year.” The advance announcement of the convention especially requested members who 
intended to read papers to make summaries of them in language which the layman could 
comprehend. 

One of the net results of the meeting promises to be a greater simplicity in future 
discussions of scientific questions. Many of these disquisitions, if set forth in those plain 
terms which are by no means inconsistent with the truly scientific spirit, would be eagerly 
devoured by the public. ‘The science of to-day finds a practical application among the 
ingenious American people as rapidly as it is developed. The laboratory and the com- 
mercial instinct have joined forces. 

This warfare against technical obscurity is not new. John Dalton, for example, 
placed the scientific world under tribute for all time, by his promulgation of the atomic 
theory, but the weight of his great name could not impose upon scientific text-books the 
system of chemical symbols he had devised. To go back still further, Robert Boyle, in his 
“Skeptical Chymist,” indulged many sly digs at the obscurity with which chemists in 
general wrote, and strongly intimated that they took this means of avoiding a refutation 
of their pet theories. 

The every-day world, which is interested in better food and more of it, in the im- 
provement of mining and refining, in the cheapening of the processes of dyeing and bleach- 
ing, feels that it has a right to share the knowledge of scientific progress. Slowly it is 
dawning upon the American scientist that he gains much and loses nothing by writing and 
speaking in English. 
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WITH A DRAWING (FRONTISPIECE) BY C, D. WILLIAMS 


ARY, TRAVERS was a trifle flushed 
M with dancing, and she looked very 
pretty and pleased when her cous- 
in, the young colonial secretary, escorted her 
to a seat, after the second waltz at the gov- 
ernor’s ball. He smiled at her with big- 
brotherly approval, and inspected her pro- 
vram. 

“Two dances to fix up,” he remarked. 
“Whom shall I introduce, Cinderella?” 

Her eyes wandered round the room till 
they fell upon a very tall, dark man, who 
had not danced vet. He was the finest 
figure in a room of fine men. 

“Who is that big fellow?” she asked. 

Her cousin followed her eyes. His smile 
flickered, and went out. He drew a deep 
breath, looked harder at the tall man, and 
drew another. 

“Good Heavens!” he ejaculated. 

“A prince in masquerade?” Mary in- 
quired. 

“Tn masquerade,” her cousin 
grimly, “but not exactly a prince! The 
nerve of the scoundrel to come here! I 
may be mistaken, but—upon my soul, it is 
Kenny!” 

“Who is Kenny?” 
was new to the colony. 
“Dick Kenny, the bushranger. 
five hundred pounds on his head!” 

Mary took another look at the big stran- 
ger, immaculately clad in evening dress. 
The stranger looked for a moment at her. 
His cold eyes seemed to catch fire suddenly. 

“Introduce him!” she told her cousin. 

The colonial secretary’s well-trained face 
almost betrayed surprise. 

“Well,” he observed, “you women are 
curious creatures! Do you want to say that 
you’ve danced with a man who's been 
hanged ?” 


agreed 


the girl asked. She 
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“A hanged lion is better than a live don- 
key,” said Mary, “and he isn’t hanged 
yet!” 

“He will be within a month,” her cousin 
asserted, “if I’m not mistaken in him. I 
must go and find the chief of police, and 
see what he thinks. If he agrees with me, 
I shall get a warrant for the man’s arrest - 
from H. E.” The staff always spoke of his 
excellency the governor in initials. “If you 
see H. E. go out suddenly, you'll know that 
you won’t get a dance with your friend. He 
looks as cool as a cucumber!’ 

“He looks better to dance with than to 
hang,” Mary protested, with a toss of her 
wilful head. 

“Well, you aren't going to dance with 
him, Miss Featherbrain! Here’s Morris. 
It’s his business, as A. D. C., to know every- 
body. He'll find you the necessary part- 
ners, while I go and see to this affair. I 
say, Morris, this young person doesn’t know 
more than a quarter of the people here, and 
she has two dances left. Introduce some 
nice fellows, will you? I’ve something to 
do for H. E.” 

He departed, leaving Mary with the jo- 
vial young A. D. C., who took her card and 
glanced at it. 

“Considering that you only arrived last 
mail,” he remarked, “you seem to know 
most of the best! I wish I could have asked 
you for half a dozen dances instead of one; 
but a poor wretch of an A. D. C. has to 
look after the wall-flowers, not the roses, 
you know. Who is the first lucky man I 
may introduce?” 

Mary laughed. 

‘I am so small,” she said. “It would 
be amusing to dance with that big man!” 
She indicated the tall stranger. “Who 
is he?” 
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“ Hanged if I know!” the A. D. C. con- 
fessed. “Some up-country colonial. Any- 
how, he’s a good-looking chap. Il find 
out his name from a steward, and do him 
a service!” 


Il 


He returned shortly with the big stran- 
ger, whom he introduced as Mr. Graham. 
Mr. Graham promptly asked for a dance; 
and when he saw Mary’s card and found 
two vacancies, he asked for both—the next 
dance, and one toward the end. She gave 
them. 

“But it is almost too hot to dance,” she 
protested. 

“Shall we sit this one out,” he proposed, 
“if it isn’t too hot to talk?” 

“T don’t talk much,” she said—with ob- 
vious mendacity—“ but I listen nicely. It 
is the way I cultivate a reputation for in- 
telligence; the only way possible to me. 
My cousin has just called me a feather- 
brain. I’m not so featherbrained as people 
think. Remember that, if I do talk. 
There’s wisdom tobe gleaned from my con- 
versation.” 

“TI will endeavor to 
stranger promised. 

They went out upon the balcony together, 
and sat facing the sea. There was a great 
spangle of stars in the sky; and afar in the 
harbor was a spangle of ship’s lights. 

“It is good to be out in the open air,” 
he remarked. “A room always seems to 
me like a prison.” 

“TIT have never tried a prison,” said 
Mary. “Have you?” 

She looked up at him artlessly. 

“Not at present,” he told her. 

“TI dare say you’ve deserved it?” 


* tall 


glean,” the 


she 
suggested. 

“T dare say,” he agreed; “but you guess 
it quickly!” 

“Tt is a small world here,” she apolo- 
gized, “and small worlds are curious—or 
at least I think so. I only came last week.” 

“No doubt people were curious about 
you,” he said. 

“TI was thinking rather of you,” she re- 
torted. “I have heard two guesses about 


you already.” 

There was a trace of emphasis in her 
tone; and the stranger raised his eyebrows 
» trifle. 

“You 
fancy?” he said. 

She nodded. 


mean to tell me the guesses, I 


“Don’t you?” 














“Prince; and—bushranger!” she said. 

The stranger started slightly. 

“As bad as that?” he protested. 

“As bad as that,” she declared. “ You 
mustn’t be surprised if you are called upon 
to account for yourself.” 

She laughed, but her eyes were keen. 
The stranger answered her eyes, instead of 
her laugh. 

“Shall I glean wisdom from that re- 
mark?” he asked quietly. 

“There is wisdom in it,” she told him. 
“But—” She glanced over her shoulder 
into the ballroom. The governor was still 
dancing, she observed. “ But no doubt you 
are ready to account for yourself?” 

The stranger looked steadily at her. 

“To be frank with you,” he owned, “I 
am not.” 

Mary drew a deep breath. 

“Then,” she said, “if I were you, I think 
—I think I should watch the governor. If 
a servant comes to him, and he goes out 
quickly—I think, if I were you, I should 
go quickly too!” 

The stranger stretched himself. 

“There is a fatal objection to that,” he 
said. “I should lose my second dance 
with you.” 

“You might lose that anyhow,” she re- 
marked, with a touch of seriousness. “If 
you cannot account for yourself, you can 
hardly expect me to dance with you.” 

“IT am prepared to account for myself 
to you,” he told her gravely, “and I desire 
to do so. I do not propose to account for 
myself to these other people, whatever the 
consequences of my refusal.” 

“TI gather that you anticipate conse- 
quences that may be awkward?” 

“ Awkward, perhaps,” he agreed. “ Yes; 
but if you force me to encounter them, I 
must do so.” 

“T cannot help your staying, if you are 
so foolish.” 

“Pardon me! You can help my staying 
by giving me another opportunity to ex- 
plain. If I might hope to meet you— 
Within the town, of course?” 

“Certainly not,”’ she answered. 

“Then I shall stay to claim my dance, 
and the consequences.” 

She looked over her shoulder 
ballroom again. 

“A servant has just come to the gov- 
ernor,” she said breathlessly. ‘“ He is read- 
ing a note—he is going out—oh, go! 
Do go!” 


into the 
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“ By the second fort,” he begged. “To- 
morrow afternoon, at four. I entreat you, 
little lady!” 

“No,” she protested. “No, no!’ 

“Then I will stay,” he asserted. 

“No,” she entreated. “No! Please 
don’t. I should feel responsible for—for 
the awkward consequences. Do you think 


’ 


you ought to ask me to meet a—a man who 
cannot account for himself?” 

“T throw myself upon your generosity, 
“We are people who 
Will you 


little lady,” he said. 
do not go by reason, you and I. 
meet me?” 

“T cannot,” she began. “I- There 
was a rustle. Her cousin approached be- 
tween some palms. She suppressed a 
scream. “Yes, then,” she agreed. She 
rose, fluttering. “Go now!” 

“ At four to-morrow afternoon, then?” he 
persisted. 

“At four,” she whispered, iust as her 
cousin stood in front of them. 

“T have been looking for you, Mary,” 
he said coldly. 

The stranger rose and bowed. The colo- 
nial secretary bowed stiffly, and led the girl 
away. 

“You little fool!” he reproached her. 
“You headstrong little fool! The governor 
is signing the warrant now. It is Kenny. 
He'll be arrested in five minutes. It would 
have been done now, if I hadn’t had to get 
you away first. You tiresome little thing! 
The governor is going to speak to you to- 
morrow morning. You'll have a bad ten 
minutes with him.” 

Mary :laugtied scornfully. 

“T’ve had a good ten minutes with a 
man,” she said; “and I know he doesn’t 
deserve hanging.” 

“Well,” her cousin retorted, “he’ll hang. 
There go the men with the warrant.” He 
whispered to them as they passed. “Out 
on the balcony.” Then he hurried his 
cousin away. 

They did not find the stranger on the bal- 
cony, or anywhere. He had disappeared. 
Mary saw them come back alone. She was 
dancing then, and her partner asked why 
she laughed. 

“It must be my happy disposition,” 
she answered gaily. “I often laugh at 
nothing!” 

“A jolly little creature, that Miss Trav- 
ers,” he told a friend afterward, “but 
nothing inside her pretty little head, I 
should think.” 


Her cousin was of much the same opin- 
ion. In fact, he said so to his excellency 
the governor, by way of apology. 

“She doesn’t mean any harm,” he de- 
clared, “but she’s utterly reckless and 
thoughtless. She gets it from her Irish 
mother, and the national sympathy for out- 
laws with it! He’s humbugged her into 
thinking that he’s an ill-used person, and 
she’s promised to meet him at four to-mor- 
row afternoon. I only heard the time, not 
the place. With your permission, I propose 
to watch her and follow, with the chief of 
police and one or two fellows who'll hold 
their tongue. We'll take him quietly; and 
it will be a lesson to her.” 

“Very well,” his excellency agreed; “ but 
we shall find her a handful here! You'd 
better tell her people to send for her to come 
home. The little minx!” 

“She doesn’t think,” «her cousin 
apologetically. 


said 


Ill 


TuHar was where he made a mistake. 
Mary thought a good deal, and her smiling 
eyes were very observant. It occurred to 
her, soon after lunch, that she was being 
watched. She guessed at once that her 
cousin had heard the hour of appointment, 
and intended to capture the outlaw through 
her. She thought the matter over carefully, 
with much biting of her pretty lips, and 
finally she told her faithful Irish maid the 
whole story. 

“ He’s too fine a figure of a man to hang, 
Biddy, my dear,” she said; “and I’m sure 
he isn’t really bad. I'll go riding out on 
the sands the other side of the town and 
draw them off. You must go out to the 
second fort and meet him. You'll know him 
by the bigness of the creature. You can 
just go up and ask him if he’s come to 
claim a dance. Then you can tell him that 
I’m giving the dance to those who are after 
him, and that he must go away as fast as 
he can. If he likes, he may write his ex- 
planation and send it to you, and you'll 
give it to me. You must say that he owes 
his life to me, and that what he does with 
it will go down to my account; and I ex- 
pect a good balance from him. ‘ She leaves 
it to your honor.” Tell him that, Biddy, 
my dear.” 

“Sure, Miss Molly,” Biddy protested, 
“vou leave it to a broken reed! If any one 
had told me but yourself, I’d be after get- 
ting the dirty reward; but you need have no 















vig 


fear, Missie darlin’, since he’s a friend of 
yours. And, from what I hear, he only shot 
a rent-collector and a customs officer, and 
that’s no great sin!” 

Biddy started off soon after half past 
three. A quarter of an hour later Mary 
went out on one of her cousin’s horses. It 
vas the one he had told her not to take 
when he placed his stables at her disposal— 
a huge, black creature named Nick. The 
groom was out, and she easily prevailed 
over the stable-boy. 

She prevailed over Nick, too, apparently, 
for he gave no signs of the dislike which 
he was reputed to feel for strange riders. 
Mary patted his neck as he trotted easily 
through the town. 

“You beauty!” she said. “ You dear big 
fellow! Won't we lead them a dance, Nick? 
They are frightened of you just because you 
are big and strong and handsome — like 
some one else, Nick, dear.” 

She and Nick certainly did lead their 
pursuers a dance. The colonial secretary, 
who was a good horseman, and who was 
mounted on his wonderful little bay mare, 
looks back upon the ride with a certain 
amount of pride. 

“Even old Nick, with a featherweight 
on him, couldn’t tail us right off,” he says. 

But he was thankful when Mary turned 
Nick and rode homeward. The little bay 
mare was nearly done; and he was content 
to keep his cousin in sight and follow her 
back to the town. The rest of the pursuers 
were long since out of the hunt. The chief 
of police had tumbled off at the third fence. 
Two of his assistants had declined to try it. 
The third went into the brook just after his 
chief’s downfall. Only Mary and her cous- 
in finished the course; and he was a long 
way behind. 

The colonial secretary found Mary wait- 
ing for him at his stables. He expected her 
to wait for him there. She was not the sort 
to run away from trouble. He was not in 
a rage, as she expected, but very grave. She 
liked his gravity. less than his anger. 

“You have done a very foolish thing, 
Mary,” he said. “I say nothing of risking 
your life on an untried horse, over a wild 
country that you didn’t know—though some 
of your leaps were madness. No other 
horse could have done them; and Nick 
wouldn't have done them for any one else. 
You have deliberately led us off the scent 
to give a robber and murderer the chance 
to escape from justice!” 

* 
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“He isn’t a murderer,” 
“Tf he’s killed anybody, he’s done it in fair 


Mary denied. 


fight. I'll stake my life on that!” 

“That is for the law to judge,” said her 
cousin sternly. “It ought to judge you. 
I suppose I can persuade the governor to 
keep you out of it, if he can; but you'll 
have to leave by the next mail. He told me, 
even before this, that you would have to be 
sent home. You must come with me and 
see him now.” 

“Must?” 

Mary tossed her head with an attempt at 
defiance; but her cousin took her arm 
quietly. 

“You've been several sorts of fool over 
this,” he told her. “Don’t be another sort 

—for the sake of the old people at home 
who trusted you to Kathleen and me.” 
Kathleen was his wife. 

“Very well,” said Marv, “T’'ll come. But 
I don’t care. I’ve saved a man worth sav- 
ing, if I’m not mistaken.” 

The old governor looked hard at her, and 
shook his gray head. 

“You needn't tell me the story,” he said. 
“TIT know. I hear that you were on that 
great black horse of your cousin’s. He has 
killed one man, and damaged three or four.” 

“He would never hurt me,”-said Mary, 
“and—and I don’t think you will! I only 

only went for a little ride!” 

She smiled bewitchingly. 

“A little ride,” said the governor, “ with 
big consequences. The—the person whom 
you know as Mr. Graham has been to see 
me. You need not look alarmed. I have 
not arrested him. He has gone away from 
here in a gunboat which I put at his dis- 
posal. He is not The governor paused. 

“Not.an outlaw!” Mary cried. 

“I was going to say not a bushranger,” 
the governor corrected. “He is an outlaw. 
Not from our law. I cannot tell you his 
story; only this. His father was a prince 
in—in a continental country. He married 
an American girl. The son favors his 
mother, and—well, there is political trouble. 
His ideas do not suit the country to which 
he belongs, as his father’s son. I once ren- 
dered a service to his—his sovereign. It is 
possible that I may have assisted Prince- 
Mr. Graham—to set the trouble right. Any- 
how, he has taken my advice, and has gone 
back to his—his sovereign. It is lucky, 


perhaps, that you acted as you did. It 
forced him to come to me.” 
“T suppose,” Mary suggested, “he came 
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because he thought I should get into 
trouble?” 

“You deserve to,” the governor told her. 
“You will, I expect. If his master takes 
the matter as I hope, and Mr.—Graham 
behaves as I advised him, I can foresee vour 
punishment.” 

“My punishment!” Mary gasped. 

His excellency nodded several times. 

“A life sentence,” he said with a slow 
smile, “to the dignities of a princess!” 

“But,” Mary protested, “his—his sov- 
ereign can’t make me marry him!” 

“No,” said the governor; “but I think 
he can!” 

“Oh!” said Marv. “Oh-h-h! Poor, 
unfortunate man!” 


IV 


Sue said the same thing when the prince 
came there again, six weeks later, and pro- 


posed to her within five minutes of their 
meeting. 

“You poor unfortunate man!” she an- 
swered. 

“Do you mean that you won't?” he 
asked. 

“No-o,” she explained. “TI mean that I 
will! I’m not going to treat you as a prince, 
but just as a husband!” 

“Thank you,” said the prince; “but I 
shall treat you as a princess!” He took 
her hand and raised it to his lips. “ My 
emperor,” he said, “forgives me on condi- 
tion that I take my place as a prince, with 
all its cares and dignities. You must share 
them, Mary.” 

Mary Travers drew her little self up. She 
looked almost big for a moment. 

“We will be a great prince and a great 
princess,” she said, “to other people. ‘To 
each other we will be more!” 





THE SONG 


OF SUVRATRA 


Tue faint wind secks the fragrant trees 


As weary birds their nest; 


It moans amid the scented leaves 
With rapture at its rest. 
The sunset fades; a final flood 


Of color stains 


And bathes it 
Ah, love me, 


the sky, 
in poppies’ blood— 
I die! 


The misty twilight dimly trails 


Across the face of day, 

As with a perfumed touch she veils 
Light’s last, reluctant ray. 

The darkness deepens. One lone star, 
To herald night on high, 

Lifts her undying lamp afar 


\h, love me, or 


[ die! 


The night with passion-freighted breath 
Close clasps the languorous moon; 

The air lies subtle, still as death, 
Where sensuous roses swoon. 

The longing nightingale’s desire 


Fades sweetly to a sigh; 


I sing, consumed with latent fire— 


Ah, love me, or I die! 


The ardor of the hot night wanes; 
The breeze stirs in its bower, 

As dawn with rosy sandals deigns 
To dance before the tower 

Where waits. in regal robes, the sun: 
And all things wake. But I 

Can neither wake nor sleep—for one 
Must love me, or I die! 


Faith Baldwin 
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BARRING OUT THE STOCK 
THIEVES 


HOW KANSAS HAS SET AN EXAMPLE TO THE OTHER AMERICAN 
STATES IN HER SYSTEM OF SAFEGUARDING 
THE MONEY OF HER PEOPLE 


BY ISAAC F. 


ERE is a lesson from Kansas that 
H the whole country may learn with 
profit to itself. Let us begin with 

a concrete incident that tells the story. 

John Hanson, let us say, owns a farm 
vut in the alfalfa belt, fifteen miles from 
Hutchinson. Summer winds and rains have 
ripened his wheat, and the last load of his 
golden grain is housed behind elevator 
walls. He has two thousand dollars to his 
credit in bank. Life looks pleasant for him 
as he sits smoking his pipe on the porch in 
the cool of the evening, while the shadows 
creep across the grass. In his mind’s eye 
he sees a red runabout in the barn, a new 
patch of pasture added to the farm, and 
less discomfort and isolation for the winter, 
so near at hand. 

There is a honk down the road. A motor- 
car stops in front of the house, and a brisk, 
breezy, energetic person steps out and walks 
up the driveway. 

“Well, neighbor, how are you?” he says 
with great effusion. “I lave come all the 
way from Kansas City to see you.” 

“Sit down,” says Farmer Hanson. 

The visitor draws up close and confiden- 
tially. When he has disposed of the crops, 
the weather, and the family, he says: 

“Mr.. Hanson, the opportunity which 
poets say comes only once to a man in all 
his lifetime is now knocking at your door. 
I am that opportunity. You are too intelli- 
gent a man for me to waste words. I want 
to make you a partner in a great enterprise 

the most remarkable chance that ever 
came to a Kansas farmer.” 


MARCOSSON 


Then, with all the siren blandishments of 
his kind, with that world-old bait which 
seldom fails to catch, he unfolds the usual 
vil-stock scheme. It is to pay thirty per 
cent the first year, fifty per cent the second 
year, and at least one hundred per cent the 
third year. In short, it is the traditional 
grand, glittering, unsubstantial rainbow. 

Farmer Hanson listens attentively and 
pulls at his pipe. Apparently he is deeply 
impressed, for Midas is beckoning to him; 
but it happens that he has been reading his 
Hutchinson newspaper. When his eloquent 
visitor has finished, he calmly asks: 

“Have you a license to sell your stock?” 

The affable visitor coughs, and then 
beams amiably. 

“Well, as a matter of fact,” he replies, 
“this is such an inside, dead certain propo- 
sition that we did not want to take the 
whole State into our confidence. ‘There is 
only a limited allotment of stock for Kansas, 
and we wanted a few good people like your- 
self to get in on it. We did not consider 
it necessary to take it up with your authori- 
ties. Besides, they want to know too much.” 

The stranger is very reassuring, very 
plausible; but Farmer Hanson is firm. As 
he rises to his feet, he says to the can- 
vasser: 

“If you have no license, you are wasting 
your time here. Good night!” 

He knocks the. ashes from his pipe and 
goes indoors, and the would-be philanthro- 
pist disappears into the gathering darkness. 

This happened early last autumn. To- 


day there are many thousand Hansons in 









































J. N. DOLLEY, THE BANK COMMISSIONER OF KANSAS, A HIGH TYPE OF THE 
FEARLESS AND RESOLUTE PUBLIC OFFICIAL 


From a photograph & olville, Topeka, Nansas 


Commissioner Dolley has set a remarkable precedent or other States in his censorship 
of corporations seeking to sell securities Through his efforts law now stands on the 
statute-books which keeps out the get-rich-quick promoter ar unscrupulous stock 
activities, sumn up, mut of indred corporations 
; 


vendor The result of his 
desirous of offering stocks and bonds in Kansas onl ol C ve been licensex 






















































































GOVERNOR W. R. STUBBS, OF KANSAS, WHO APPOINTED COMMISSIONER DOLLEY TO 


OFFICE, AND WHO HAS STOOD FIRMLY BEHIND HIM IN THE 
CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE STOCK CROOKS 


From a copyrighted thetograth é puires, Lawrence, Kansas 
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BARRING OUT 


Kansas and few stock salesmen. Those 
who do drop in on the farmers or sit in the 
widow’s parlors have somewhere on their 
person the printed, signed, and sealed au- 
thority of the State of Kansas to do busi- 
ness. They operate under what is known 
as the Blue Sky Law, and they have some- 
thing to sell besides heated atmospheré and 
rosy expectations. 

In that Western cradle of reforms—the 
hotbed of all sorts of insurgency, from John 
Brown to Walter R, Stubbs—there has risen 
a protest against spoliation more potent and 
effective than anything in the past because 
it is economic and not emotional. By the 
enactment and rigid enforcement of a drastic 
statute, the State has shut out the plunder- 
ing promoter, safeguarded the people’s sa- 
vings, and set up a real tribunal for the 
financial rights and wrongs of her citizens. 
It is a kindling example of genuine public 
service. 

HOW THE PEOPLE WERE ROBBED 


First of all, why is this Kansas episode 
so pertinent? Simply because it deals with 
a universal evil that knows neither section, 
State, nor class. It has flourished because 
the worldly hope is set upon money. To 
make one dollar suddenly turn into five is 
the dream of countless thousands. 

In vain efforts to accomplish this mir- 
acle, the people of the United States have 
been looted of many hundreds of millions 
of dollars. For years, a mighty golden 
stream has flowed into the coffers of the 
mining, the industrial, the all-around “ get- 
rich-quick” sharks. No scheme has been 
too wild or impossible to claim its victims. 
The carnival of fraud has continued in de- 
fiance of all warnings, and in spite of that 
long, ceaseless, haggard procession which 
bitter and costly experience sends constantly 
to bankruptcy, to the asylum, or to the 
grave. 

Kansas has had her full share of such 
financial disasters. One reason was that 
out of the travail of her lean years on the 
farm have come many seasons of plenty, 
with fat wallets, burned mortgages, and 
money in the bank. Where there is wide- 
spread prosperity, you will always find reck- 
lessness. The Kansan was no exception. 
He became land-mad, and bought acre after 
acre in inaccessible places; he lavished his 
profits on gaudy stock certificates that would 
have put respectable wall-paper to shame. 
An army of five hundred salesmen ravaged 
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STOCK THIEVES 


the State, and filched from it millions of 
dollars annually. 

There was no redress. The Kansan, like 
his brother in every other State, was the 
helpless dupe of the persuasive swindler. 
He plunged with a free mind, and when he 
lost he kept it to himself. This silence has 
been one of the mainstays of the whole “ get- 
rich-quick” business, for it has bred a 
whole new crop of victims each year. 

But you can always count on some kind 
of intermittent upheaval in Kansas. Usual- 


ly, too, it is an effective one, and so it 


happened in this deplorable matter of in- 
discriminate security-selling. When it sub- 
sided, the fake promoters had disappeared 
as if a prairie cyclone had struck them. 

It all developed because a certain man 
became bank commissioner of Kansas. His 
name is J. N. Dolley. He is a big, up- 
standing six-footer, who sprang from sturdy 
Yankee seafaring stock, and who shipped 
before the mast as a boy. He settled in 
Kansas in his teens, and grew up with the 
country. Long before he was fifty he owned 
a few banks, and was generally regarded as 
one of the substantial citizens of the State. 

Of course, he got into politics. He was 
speaker of the Assembly, and served in the 
Senate. He got his Scottish-Irish fighting 
blood up in the first insurgent campaign, 
for he planned, fought, and won the battle 
that put his old legislative mate, W. R. 
Stubbs, into the Governor’s chair. 

Mr. Dolley received the bank commission- 
ership as a reward for his political service. 
At least this is what. most people thought. 
The State chairman of the winning party 
usually got it. For years it had been a 
political plum, pure and simple, with per- 
functory duties, which consisted mainly of 
cursory bank examinations. No attention 
was paid to the pitiless pillage of the people 
by the stock sharks. 

But there was method in the appointment 
of Mr. Dolley. Governor Stubbs knew his 
caliber and his temperament. That temper- 
ament fitted into the mood of the times, 
which was one of inquiry. 

The old political order had changed. In 
the Governor's office sat a sandy-haired, 
dreamy-eyed man, who had risen from sec- 
tion-boss to the highest position in his State. 
Behind those dreamy eyes lurked an inspi- 
ring ideal of public service, and it found 
one of its realizations in Mr. Dolley. 

When Governor Stubbs appointed the 
commissioner, he said: 
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“TI want you to examine every bank in 
the State just as if you were going to buy 
it. Then supervise them as if you owned 
them.” 

There began a new era in the bank com- 
missioner’s office. It ceased to be a political 
annex, and became the mainspring of the 
whole State banking fabric. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF CONSERVATION 


Mr. Dolley believed that a bank commis- 
sioner had other responsibilities besides ex- 
amining banks. Clearly to understand 
what now transpired, it is well to remember 
that before he took up his official task he 
had been a banker. He knew a good deal 
about the activities of the stock sharks. 
Every now and then a widow, or a G. A. R. 
veteran, or a foolish farmer, told him how 
hard-earned savings had been dropped into 
a hole called by courtesy a mine or oil-well. 
The trouble was that they always came to 
him after they had been plundered. 

The whole evil was borne home to him 
very strikingly one day at Arkansas City, 
where he was called on to make a speech 
at an anti-horse-thief convention. He was 
warning the audience against heedless in- 
vestment, and urging the need of careful 
preliminary investigation. Then he said: 

“Will all the people who have not been 
swindled in some kind of stock deal please 
stand up?” 

One man arose. 

Pitiful letters began to come to him from 
people who had risked their all to make a 
quick profit. He began to investigate, and 
became convinced that the State govern- 
ment should throw a protective arm around 
its people, and that some kind of barrier 
should be raised against the invasion of 
fraud and deception. 

He discovered that the promoters had a 
regular system. For one thing, they watched 
the real-estate transfers. As soon as they 
saw that a farmer had sold his farm, or that 
a widow had disposed of her town property, 
they pounced upon the possible investor. In 
some mysterious way they learned when in- 
surance money or death benefits were paid. 
A victim is always easier when there is ready 
money in the house, and by this organized 
plan they reaped a rich harvest. 

“These cruel frauds must stop,” said Mr. 
Dolley. “The State Banking Department 
is going to do its utmost to safeguard the 
people’s money.” 

He gave out an interview in which he 
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stated that ninety-eight per cent of the 
money paid over by Kansas to stock sales- 
men was thrown away. He made his office a 
clearing-house whose unwritten motto was, 
“Consult us before you invest, and we will 
help you all we can.” 

The commissioner called the State press 
to his aid, for he knew that publicity would 
be his best weapon. He sent the following 
letter to every editor in Kansas: 


As you know, I have established a 
department in the bank commissioner's office to 
protect the people of Kansas from fakers with 
stock give below * a 
small item concerning the matter, which I hope 
I have no 


perhaps 


worthless to sell. I you 
you may be able to use in your paper. 
funds for advertising purposes, and the only way 
I can get this information before the people 
is through the generosity of the Kansas press. 


The item to which he referred read as 
follows: 


TO THE PEOPLE OF KANSAS 
The State Banking Department has established 
a bureau for the purpose of giving information 
as to the financial standing of companies whose 
stock is offered for sale to the people of Kansas. 
If you are offered any stock, and want informa- 
tion as to the financial standing of the company 
offering the same, before investing please write 
this department and I will furnish. it. 
J. N. Do.tey, 
State Bank Commissioner 


Having issued his defiance to the sharks, 
he instituted an effective “follow up” plan. 
He inserted blanks, addressed to himself, 
in all the newspapers, to be filled in by 
prospective investors with the name of the 
concern or corporation soliciting them, its 
address, and a brief résumé of its promises. 
He also sent similar blanks to the various 
banks, for distribution among their custom- 


ers. Thus every financial institution in the 
State became the organized foe of the 
spoiler. 

THE FIGHT FOR THE BLUE SKY LAW 


But despite all these efforts, Mr. Dolley 
labored under a serious handicap.  Al- 
though he was able to advise many people, 
and to save their money, he was only reach- 
ing part of the population. The unscru- 
pulous promoter was still plying his trade, 
because there was no law to keep him out. 

As a result, the commissioner framed a 
statute to regulate and supervise the sale of 
securities. To use his own picturesque 
phrase, “it had to have hooks in it strong 
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enough to catch a whale,” and when he moral in every line for the small capitalist 
completed it there was no loophole through who has money to invest. The whale-catch- 
which a tricky stock salesman could crawl. ing hooks are all there. 
He called it the Blue Sky Law, because, in State and national banks, trust compa- 
warning people not to purchase wildcat pro- _ nies, real-estate mortgage companies, build- 
motion stock, he used to say: ing and loan associations, and corporations 
“Don’t buy that—it’s just blue sky!” not organized for profit, are exempt from 
The promoters who had enjoyed such rich this law, because other adequate measures 
pickings for years were determined not to regulate their activities. Every other cor- 








STATE OF KANSAS 


J. N. DOLLEY / | 
Bank Commissioner ——~ ~. BANKING 
— te . “a! 
F. J. PARTRIDGE aS DEPARTMENT 


Assistant 


This Statement is to Certify, That JOHN DOE has been duly regis- 
tered with this Department, according to the provisions of House Bill No. 
906, Session Laws of 1911, which became a law and went into full force 
and effect on March 15, 1911, as agent of 


Che John Doe Gold Mining Company 


eof New York City, New York 


which Company is permitted to do business in this State under the pro- 
visions of the above-named law, and such registration entitles said agent to 
represent said Company as its agent until March 1, 1912, unless said 
authority is sooner revoked by this Department. 

But this Department in no wise recommends the securities of the above- 
named Company offered by such agent for sale. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name. 

Done at Topeka, Kan., the 27th day of November, 1911. 
J. N. DOLLEY, 


Bank Commissioner. 




















A SAMPLE OF, THE STOCK-VENDOR'S LICENSE ISSUED UNDER THE SO-CALLED ‘‘BLUE SKY LAW” 
BY THE BANKING DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE OF KANSAS--THE COMPANY 
NAMED IS OF COURSE AN IMAGINARY ONE 


give up the field without a struggle. They poration, company, or individual, whether 
organized a lobby and fought the bill to the _ it be incorporated under the laws of Kansas 
end. But Mr. Dolley was a trained legisla- or of any other State, that sells or in any 
tor, wise to all the ways of the lobbyist. He way handles stocks, bonds, or other securi- 
took the floor himself in support of the ties—with the exception of government, 
censorship measure— an almost unprece- State or municipal bonds—is subject to 
dented procedure—and it went through the statute, and must undergo a rigid cen- 
triumphantly. sorship before it can do business. 

Now let us see what the Kansas Legisla- Before offering its stock, it must file a 
ture has written on the statute-books of the complete statement of its affairs with the 
State. It is wholesome reading, with a commissioner. Nor can this be an adroit 
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piece of figure-juggling, as so many similar 
documents are. The blanks which Mr. 
Dolley requires each applicant to fill out 
permit of no evasion. 

The corporation must give an itemized 
exhibit of its assets and liabilities, a descrip- 
tion of property actually owned, a copy of 
its charter, an outline of its plan of business, 
a statement of the exact amount of business 
transacted, the minutes of directors’ meet- 
ings, and any other information that the 
State may require. 


THE “HOOKS” IN THE LAW 


These, you may say, are more or less 
perfunctory things. But there are other re- 
quirements which are extremely unusual, 
and also very effective, because they afford 
direct ways of getting at the core of a fake 
promotion. For instance, the company must 
tell the amount of time each officer gives to 
his work with it; the number of its securi- 
ties that he actually owns; the amount of 
cash he has invested in the company; and 
the salary he draws. This exposes dummy 
directors and gives an accurate line on real 
stock ownership. 

The commissioner reserves the right to 
make examinations of the company’s affairs 
at any time that suits his desire or con- 
venience. Hence the corporation, once ad- 
mitted to the State, never knows when an 
examiner will come along, and it must be 
geared up to its best behavior all the time. 

One provision of the law is worth print- 
ing in full, because it declares for publicity, 
the greatest safeguard that can be placed 
around any investment. It is as follows: 


The general accounts of every investment com- 
pany, domestic or foreign, doing business in this 
State, kept by entry, and such 
company, its copartners or officers, 
shall at once in trial 
balance of such accounts, which shall be recorded 
in a book provided for that purpose. Such trial 
balances, and all other books and accounts of 
such company, shall at all times during busi- 
ness hours, except on Sundays and legal holidays, 


shall be double 
managing 
least each month make a 


be open to the inspection of stockholders and in- 
vestors in said company or investors in the stocks, 
bonds, or other securities by it offered for sale, 
and to the bank commissioner and his deputies 


Every foreign corporation must -file its 
signed consent that actions may be com- 
menced against it in the proper court of any 
county in Kansas in which a cause of action 


This makes it easy to prosecute 


may arise. 
Under old conditions 


violators of the law. 


MAGAZINE 


it was well-nigh impossible to get at the 
real offenders in “get-rich-quick” promo- 
tions, because they evaded legal service by 
keeping out of the State. 

A point on which Mr. Dolley has laid 
much stress, in investigating the applica- 
tions for licenses, is that of the commissions 
paid to stock salesmen. In the old days in 
Kansas, canvassers used to put into their 
own pockets as much as thirty, forty, and 
even fifty per cent of the money they extract- 
ed from their victims. Equally excessive 
commissions are still being allowed by pro- 
moters operating in other States. An enter- 
prise that has to pay such extortionate rates 
in order to raise money cannot possibly be a 
legitimate one. The Kansas law names no 
exact figure as a maximum, but Mr. Dolley 
considers that the salesman’s commission 
should not be more than fifteen per cent. 

Any agent who offers securities for sale 
in Kansas without a license from the State 
is subject, for each offense, to a fine of not 
more than five hundred dollars, and to im- 
prisonment for not more than ninety days. 


PUTTING PROMOTERS TO THE TEST 


At this point you will naturally ask how 
the bank commissioner is to pass on the 
eligibility of a corporation. What does he 
know of expert bookkeeping, and about 
gold-mines, oil-wells, or the promotion of 
mechanical devices ? 

Mr. Dolley meets this readily enough. 
If the financial statement does not satisfy 
him—and he is a trained banker—he sends 
an expert auditor to go over the company’s 
books. The members of one of the largest 
firms of expert accountants in the West are 
his official examiners. If the applicant has 
a gold-mine, he sends a trained engineer to 
the spot to investigate; if it is an industrial 
concern, the best man available goes to look 
over the plant and its product. Thus the 
State takes no chances; and if the company 
really has something to offer, it gets the 
benefit of this investigation. 

When Mr. Dolley is satisfied that the en- 
terprise is solvent, that its operation is hon- 
est, and that “in his judgment it promises 
a fair return on the stocks, bonds, or other 
securities offered for sale,” he iSsues a 
revocable license authorizing it to do busi- 
ness in Kansas. 

You observe that I use the word “ revo- 
cable.” This keeps the corporation on its 
good behavior all the time. The moment 
it strays from the straight and narrow path, 
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the iron hand of the law is sure to find it 
out and snatch away its right to operate. 

The license itself is a very simple docu- 
ment. There are two forms—one to be hung 
up in the office of the company, and another 
and smaller one which the stock canvasser 
is required to carry and show on request. 
Both contain the significant qualification 
that “the department in no wise recommends 
the securities of the company licensed.” 
This, of course, relieves the State from any 
responsibility in the matter of investments— 
a responsibility which it could not properly 
assume. The license tells the investor that 
the stock is not prohibitively bad, but leaves 
the question of purchasing it to his own 
judgment. 

Mr. Dolley carefully explained the new 
system in newspaper interviews and in cir- 
culars to banks. The result is that if a 
bank employee anywhere in Kansas hears 
of an unlicensed stock-vendor in his com- 
munity, he wires at once to the commis- 
sioner, who in turn telegraphs the county 
attorney to order the sheriff to arrest the 
man. One of the duties of the State bank- 
examiners, who constantly travel all over 
the commonwealth, is to keep a lookout for 
such offenders. 


ENFORCING THE CENSORSHIP 


There was widespread consternation 
among the hot-air artists when the edict 
against them went forth. They flocked to 
Topeka to protest against such an outrage- 
ous boycott on a “legitimate business.” 
“Bankers” and “underwriters” stormed 
the capital. After having a session with 
Commissioner Dolley, they found that they 
were up against a stone wall. 

In many instances, the promoters who 
come to scoff remain to pray for mercy. 
Some of them have found that the commis- 
sioner knew things in regard to their enter- 
prises of which they themselves were igno- 
rant. These revelations are merely a tribute 
to the completeness and accuracy of the 
investigations that Mr. Dolley makes. 

Do not conclude, however, that Mr. Dol- 
ley’s enforcement of the law has been of 
more than Draconian severity, or that every 
corporation applying for a license is ruth- 
lessly turned down. Scores of legitimate 
industrial and other enterprises have met 
every requirement, and now display the 
State’s permission to do business as a valued 
asset. 

The whole net result of this remarkable 
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activity may be summed up in a sentence 
which at once shows the need of the reform. 
Out of six hundred corporations and con- 
cerns which have sought licenses to sell their 
securities in Kansas since the passing of the 
statute, in March last, just forty-seven have 
been admitted. 

The five hundred and fifty-three concerns 
barred out of Kansas are presumably op- 
erating in other States where the government 
has not shown the same concern for the pro- 
tection of the people. One commonwealth’s 
gain is the loss of many others. 

Of course, the Blue Sky Law only applies 
to the sale of stock in person. It cannot 
prohibit a respense to mendacious circulars 
and siren-worded advertisements. But since 
Kansas is an agricultural State, with few 
cities of any considerable size, and because 
nearly all the worthless stock sold there was 
brought in by canvassers, the law has put 
an end to most of the wretched business. 


THE 


I talked with Mr. Dolley in his office in 
the Capitol at Topeka, in a long, high-ceiled 
room, which is at once an inquisition-cham- 
ber for the dishonest schemer and a tribunal 
for the financially oppressed. In its vaults 
is the pedigree of every security-selling cor- 
poration doing business in the State. There 
is also a record of every piece of commercial 
paper in the Kansas banks. 

Mr. Dolley believes that behind successful 
banking must be the most rigid publicity. 
No man, no matter how obscure his post, 
can become an official in a Kansas bank 
without submitting himself and his affairs 
to investigation by the State Banking Com- 
missioner. 

“It is my ambition,” Mr. Dolley said to 
me, “to make the office of bank commis- 
sioner an advisory bureau for every citizen 
of Kansas. The protection of the people 
against the stock shark is bigger than bank- 
ing supervision or banking reform. It is 
the approach to banking, for without the 
money of the average man and woman we 
could have no banks. 

“The Blue Sky Law will have its largest 
effect only when every State in the Union 
adopts some similar safeguard. Then, 
backed up by the support of the Federal 
government, the nation can clean out the 
crooks, and legitimate business enterprise 
will receive such universal support from the 
savings of the American people as it has 
never had before.” 


COMMISSIONER IN HIS OFFICE 








A MIDAS OF THE STREET 


BY ALMA WOODWARD 


HARRINGTON DOANE turned im- 

patiently from the window through 

© which he had been staring for fifteen 

minutes, as a shuffling sound came 

from the hallway outside his office. It was 

the shuffling peculiar to boots whose soles 

have turned up wearily from overwear, and 

whose heels have long since been strewn 
layer by layer along the byways. 

At almost the same moment a shadow, 
ragged in outline, appeared on the ground- 
glass door. It was visible for a second; 
then the shuffle moved along, up the hall. 

Stewart, Doane’s secretary, heaved a sigh 
of relief and glanced at his employer, who 
suddenly walked to his desk, seated him- 
self, and propped both elbows before him. 
Then the tense silence that always indi- 
cated the reading of the morning mail set- 
tled down on the room, to be broken within 
a few seconds by a remote but persistent 
telephone-bell. 

Doane moved restlessly in his chair. His 
elbow swept a batch of stock reports to the 
floor, and Stewart rose mechanically to re- 
store them. Just then the shadow again 
clouded the gilt lettering on the door, and 
«a timid hand grasped the knob and half 
turned it. 

“Go out and see who’s making that in- 
fernal racket in the hall, will you, Stewart? 

and have it stopped!” There was an 
angry gleam in Doane’s eye — his accus- 
tomed morning humor was evidently break- 
ing its own record. 

The secretary moved swiftly toward the 
door, and threw it open so suddenly that 
the slender figure clinging to the other side 
was flung across the threshold, and a box 
of picture postals clattered noisily to the 
floor. Stewart kicked the box out into the 
hall, pushed the young vender in the same 
direction, then stepped across the sill and 
closed the door behind him. 

For a full minute the secretary's high- 
pitched tones, sounding violent reproof, 


echoed into the office. The argument was 
audibly one-sided, and seemed to give 
promise of no satisfactory conclusion; so 
Doane took matters into his own hands. 

he shouted. “What 
Can’t you get 


“Stewart, Stewart! 
in thunder is the matter? 
rid of a street beggar?” 

The door was pushed back half-way, and 
Stewart’s plump, flushed face appeared in 
the opening. 

“He won't answer me, Mr. Doane. He 
doesn’t even move—just stands there star- 
ing at me like a ninny!” 

There was a querulous note in Stewart's 
complaint that angered Doane beyond 
endurance. 

“Oh, come in here and sit down!” he 
ordered coldly, and with more than his 
usual contempt. “I'll send him flying, and 
without delivering a lengthy discourse on 
the whys and wherefores!” 

The secretary held the door open for his 
employer, then went slowly to his own desk 
and began again the monotonous jotting 
down of market quotations. 

Outside, in the hall, J. Harrington Doane 
faced the offender, and the violent words 
of abuse that trembled on his lips were 
checked. 

The boy before him, perhaps fourteen 
years of age—not more—was clothed in the 
safety-pinned tatters of the street mendi- 
cant; but, unlike others of his kind, he gave 
the impression of being remarkably clean. 
Tightly clasped in his thin hamds was an 
old cigar-box filled with glaring, tinseled 
post-cards. He stood with his body rigid, a 
defenseless victim before a dread inquisitor. 

But it was the face that held Doane’s eye, 
and made him almost gasp at the beauty of 
it. It was a face fashioned with all the 
delicacy of an exquisite Greuze. The cheek 
was pallid, with a pallor born of insuf- 
ficient nourishment and utter lack of sun- 
shine; but the eves were large and bril- 
liant, and the lips full and red. 
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“How did you get in here? Can't you 
read signs?” Doane demanded as gently as 
his recent irritation permitted. 

The brown eyes, with a vague interroga- 
tion in their depths, searched his face, and 
the delicate nostrils quivered slightly. 
There was no answer. 

“There’s a sign on the outer door that 
says distinctly, ‘ No beggars or pedlers al- 
lowed.’ Now, get out—the same way you 
got in!” 

Instead of obeying the command, the boy 
reached down into one of his ragged pock- 
ets and pulled out a small, soiled card. 
After he had rubbed it a couple of times on 
his clothing, in the vain hope of making 
it more presentable, he turned its printed 
surface toward Doane. It read: 


I AM DEAF AND DUMB. 


For a moment the man was stunned. 
This, then, was the explanation of that 
frail, supersensitive play of feature. Deaf 
and dumb! And yet— 

He laid his hand on ‘the boy’s drooping 
shoulder, and directed him into the office; 
then half led, half pushed him into a chair 
beside his desk. Stewart stopped in the 
midst of his checking and stared open- 
mouthed, first at his superior, then at the 
limp bundle of rags in the chair. 

But Doane was oblivious to the gaping 
scrutiny. He was searching one of the 
small side drawers for something. He 
found it, and threw it on the desk-top. It 
was an oblong block of white paper. He 
moved it nearer to the boy, and started to 
write with a well-sharpened pencil. 

“What’s your name, and how old are 
you?” he wrote. 

The delicate face before him looked its 
wonder, but without hesitation the boy took 
the proffered pencil. 

“Harry Lewis,” he 
fourteen and.a half.” 

Doane thought an instant before putting 
down the next question. 

“Have you always been deaf and 
dumb?” he wrote, so hurriedly that the boy 
had difficulty in deciphering it. 

“T was born deaf and dumb,” was the 
answer. The spelling was without error, 
though the writing, spidery in character, 
had a peculiar slant. 

“Did you know what I said to you in 
the hall?” wrote Doane. 


answered. “I am 


The boy ignored the pencil this time, and 
simply nodded his head in the affirmative. 
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Doane looked toward Stewart’s desk, and 
stared through the secretary, rather than at 
him. He appeared to be trying to decide 
something that was going to mean much to 
him. Meanwhile, the boy shifted uneasily 
in his chair. 

Finally Doane wrote—and this time the 
writing was plain, deliberate, and heavy. 

“Do you always know what people say?’ 
was the question. 

The boy seized the pencil eagerly—there 
was a light of triumph in his eyes. 

“Yes,” he put down hurriedly. “I can 
read the lips perfectly. Every one says I 
have a great gift that way.” 

Doane ripped the sheet from the pad, 
tore it to small shreds, and threw them into 
the waste-basket. Then he rose suddenly, 
pushed back his chajr, and approached the 
desk of his secretary. 

“Please leave the room,” he commanded 
curtly. As the startled Stewart got up to 
go, he added: “I’m out to every one until 
I give orders to the contrary—every one, 
you understand!” 

The secretary closed the door after him, 
and pattered down the hall. Doane lis- 
tened intently; and as the footfalls grew 
more faint, he clicked a key in the lock. 


II 


, 


Tue eyes of the boy huddled in the chair 
followed Doane in blank amaze. One thin 
hand reached out for the box of post-cards 
on the desk; but a mute, imperative direc- 
tion from the broker checked his attempt 
at flight. 

Doane’s next move was for the windows. 
Rapidly he pulled each dark green shade 
down to the sill, shrouding the room in a 
peculiar half-light. Then he took a bunch 
of keys from his pocket, and, selecting the 
smallest and most slender of the lot, he 
unlocked a cabinet that stood in one corner. 

After fumbling a moment, he took out a 
black leather case, from which hung a long, 
narrow strap—a case which had seen good 
service in the old days before the abolition 
of racing had cut off the fitful gains and 
losses of its devotees. He flung the strap 
around his shoulders in the old familiar 
way. Then, reaching for a_ straight- 
backed chair, he slid it before the middle 
window, and cautiously raised the shade 
about two inches from the sill. 

The boy, fascinated, almost hypnotized 
by his mysterious movements, saw him take 
a pair of field-glasses from the case. Then, 
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sitting erect on the chair, the man pressed 
the glasses to the narrow margin of pane 
exposed by the lifted shade, and carefully 
focused them on some object in the distance. 

In response to a commanding gesture, the 
boy arose, trembling, and approached the 
window. Doane motioned him to be seated 
on the chair, which he himself had just va- 
cated, and pushed the glasses into his hand. 

“T want you to look through these glasses 
at the building across the street. On the 
ninth floor, directly opposite us, there is a 
wide window, open. Look in at that win- 
dow, and tell me what you see.” 

Doane spoke slowly and distinctly, ta- 
king pains to form the words carefully with 
his lips. The boy nodded in quick com- 
prehension and looked through the glasses. 

The man _ stood beside him, eagerly 
watching each change*of expression. Final- 
ly the boy, without taking his eves from the 
window opposite, groped for a_ pencil. 
Doane nervously put one into his fingers, 
and placed the pad on the window-ledge. 

“TI see two men,” the boy wrote; “one 
standing, facing the window, the other 
walking up and down.” 

“Are they speaking?” asked Doane. - 

The boy looked through the glasses again 
and nodded vigorously. 

“What are they saying?” 

The man leaned forward and placed his 
hand heavily on the boy’s shoulder. It 
seemed an eternity before the pencil again 
began to travel over the paper. 

“The man who is walking up and down 
has a mustache and a beard—TI can’t see his 
lips.” Doane read the words breathlessly. 

“The other?” In his eagerness he shook 
the boy slightly. 

“T can read his lips,” came the answer, 
“except when he turns his head away.” 

“Write what he is saying!” 

The broker pulled out his handkerchief 
and nervously wiped his forehead and lips. 
The writing on the pad was blurred to his 
sight. He rubbed his eyes impatiently, and 
looked closer. 

“Yes, it was steady enough to-day,” he 
read with some difficulty; “but look for 
something doing to-morrow. Why do you 
suppose Hart and Collins are closing in on 
Western Leather and National Lead? Be- 
behind them. National 


- 


cause some one’s 


Lead will go to sixty-five to-morrow before 
noon.” 

The boy stopped writing, and laid the 
glasses on the window-ledge. 


Doane tore 
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it in his 


off the small sheet and stuffed 
pocket. 

“Go on!” he almost shouted. 

For a moment the lad hesitated; then, 
seizing the pencil, he wrote: 

“Is it right to do this?” 

Doane laughed a short, ugly laugh, and, 
reaching into his pocket, drew out a ten- 
dollar bill. He held it for an instant be- 
fore the boy’s frightened eyes, then crum- 
pled it up carelessly and dropped it into the 
box of post-cards. 

“ This is business—just business,” he re- 
plied. “To get along in the world, you 
have to be smarter than the next man. Re- 
member that, and one of these days you'll 
be worth something! ” 

The boy hesitated no longer. He raised 
the glasses. This time he wrote more quick- 
ly—less distinctly. 

“ That was a good bluff of Turner's; he’s 
ahead on C., B. and Q. But, mark my 
words, the big lemon to-morrow is going to 
be Copper.”” The boy looked up, wrinkled 
his brow, and scribbled: “There's a word 
before Copper, but I don’t know how to 
spell it. What does C., B. and Q. mean?” 

“Chicago, Burlington and Quincy,” 
Doane answered quickly. “That word you 
don’t know how to spell was ‘Amalgama- 
ted,” wasn’t it?” 

The boy nodded an assent, and clicked 
the glasses in place against the pane. Al- 
most immediately he began to write again. 

“Something doing in Union Pacific with- 
in a few days. You'll see, it will rise to—” 

The strained silence was vividly punc- 
tuated by a sharp, cracking sound — the 
point of the pencil had broken off close to 
the wood. Doane let out an ugly oath and 
stumbled toward the desk. His hands slid 
hurriedly over its surface in search of an- 
other pencil. There was none to be found. 

Muttering hoarsely, he pulled out drawer 
after drawer, and slammed them shut, his 
anger growing to white heat, his breath 
coming in quick, hot gasps. All this time 
the boy sat motionless, his eyes glued to the 
glasses. Finally, cursing himself for his 
stupidity, the man snatched a fountain pen 
from his pocket and hurried to the window. 

The boy’s fingers closed over the pen. 

“They have gone out of the office,” he 
wrote. “I couldn’t get what he said last.” 

Then he handed the pen and the glasses 
back, and waited. His eves were luminous 
enough to be startling, and feverish-looking 
spots blazed in his cheeks. 
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Doane put the pen in his pocket and the 
glasses in their case; then he boldly raised 
the shades and unlocked the door. The boy 
gingerly lifted the lid of the cigar-box. Yes, 
there on a lithographed and tinseled winter 
scene card lay the crumpled greenback. 
Spasmodically he gripped it in his fingers, 
and started for the door. 

The broker laid a detaining hand on the 
boy’s shoulder, and, putting his face close 
to the startled one before him, he mouthed 
slowly: 

“Come to-morrow at the same _ time, 
Harry Lewis, and don't say anything about 
this to any one. You'll make money as 
long as you keep your mouth shut!” 

He released his hold, and the boy, nod- 
ding his consent, flew toward the door; but 
once again his flight was checked, this time 
by the sight of another crisp bill in Doane’s 
outstretched hand. 

“ Buy yourself some new clothes, and put 
them on before you come here to-morrow,” 
was the command. “ You’re going to be a 
business man now!” 

With an_ inarticulate the lad 
clutched the greenback and was gone, leav- 
ing the box of post-cards behind. Doane 
bent, grinning in amusement, and picked up 
the mute evidence of past poverty, so quick- 
ly forgotten in the illusive glow of present 
prosperity. He locked the box in the cab- 
inet, together with the white pad and black 
leather case. Then he lit a cigar, seated 
himself at his desk, and rang for Stewart. 

When that worthy, in answer to the sum- 
mons, presented his innocuous self, the un- 
familiar urbanity of his chief lightened the 
weight that his curt dismissal of half an 
hour before had laid upon his heart. 

“Take this message to Mr. Jenks, will 
you, Stewart? —‘ Advise cleaning out on 
Amalgamated Copper. Inside word. Send 
orders immediately.” And phone Mr. Car- 
ter at the Exchange—tell him to buy as 
much Union Pacific as he can manage. 
After you've done that, get me a taxi—I’m 
going out to lunch.” 


Ill 


gasp, 


THE next morning, at the appointed time, 
an alert, decisive step came up the hallway, 
a well-defined shadow fell across the gilt- 
lettered name of J. Harrington Doane, and 
a firm hand grasped the knob. 

There wasn’t a suspicion of timidity in 
the slight, erect figure that stepped over the 
threshold. There stood the street vender of 
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yesterday, arrayed in a cheap but trim suit, 
a shiny pair of boots, creaky in their new- 
ness, and a collar and gay string tie. Atop 
the dark head, which had yesterday been 
all but enveloped in a prehistoric derby, 
was a jaunty cap set well back, disclosing 
the high, intelligent forehead. 

Stewart gasped as the light of recognition 
finally dawned in his eyes. Doane muttered 
something to himself and rose from his 
chair. He was mentally indorsing the 
“clothes make the man” adage. With the 
acquisition of decent wearing-apparel the 
ethereal quality had fled from the boy’s 
face, but there was still the eager, sensi- 
tive play of feature. 

As on the previous morning, Stewart, 
much to his chagrin, was dismissed. 
Doane’s first question was put nervously. 

“Have vou spoken about this to any 
one?” 

The boy shook his head emphatically, 
and looked for the white pad. The broker 
pointed to some loose sheets of paper on the 
desk and a pile of sharpened pencils. 

“TI told my mother I had found a position 
in an office—she was very glad,” he wrote 
rapidly. 

Doane smiled in approval and patted him 
on the back. 


“You'll make vour way, all right— 
you're a smart boy!” he said. 
Then he locked the door, lowered the 


shades, and took out the glasses. 

In two weeks’ time the speculative friends 
of J. Harrington Doane were deluging him 
with invitations to lunch, dinner, theater, 
and after-theater supper. There was much 
subtle but unavailing tapping for informa- 
tion; and above the homage of the multi- 
tude, J. Harrington stood — superior yet 
retiring! 

A new six-cylinder limousine, with in- 
terior finish of lavender moiré, adorned the 
Doane garage, and the wife of J. Harring- 
ton shone resplendent, on her opera nights, 
in a wondrous string of sparklers. 

Each morning, at precisely eleven 
o'clock, the deaf and dumb boy appeared 
for his ten-dollar part in the fortune-get- 
ting game. He had two suits now, and 
patent leather shoes; and his collection of 
ties was growing in number and brilliancy. 
Then, one day, he flashed a watch and fob 
that looked as if it carried at least a five- 
year guarantee. 

J. Harrington reproved him that day. 
He reminded him that the job of lip-reader 
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in a broker’s office was not exactly a char- 
tered position, and that he'd better save 
his money, so that when it came to an un- 
anticipated end there would be enough in 
the bank to purchase a news-stand, or some 
small and respectable business opportunity. 

On a Thursday, two weeks and two days 
after the start of the strange combination, 
Doane walked into the office to find Stewart 
ruffling his blond locks and giving other 
and conclusive signs of his perturbation. 

“What’s the matter with you?” saluted 
the chief facetiously. “You look as if 
you're in need of a Turkish bath.” 

“Oh, Mr. Doane,” babbled Stewart, ig- 
noring the ill-timed waggery, “ Mr. Carter 
has called up six times in the last half- 
hour. He’s all up in the air, Mr. Doane! 
He says he can’t follow your orders about 
International Paper—he says it'll sink you 
—the market’s going the other way!” 

J. Harrington blew a contemptuous ring 
of Havana smoke at his bronze Diana 
paper-weight. 

“Sink me!” he echoed, his tone laden 
with the essence of derision. “ What’s he 
talking about? Do you know what they’re 
calling me, Stewart? ‘The Midas of the 
Street ’—sounds some class, eh, Stewart? 
Sink me!” 

J. Harrington’s scornful laughter was cut 
short by a sharp ring at the phone. He 
took down the receiver. 

“Hello!” he said. “ Yes, this is Doane, 
Carter—yes, I meant it—of course—now, 
you do as I say. Load to the gunwales on 
International Paper—I don’t care how the 


market’s going—do as I say! I know, I 
tell you! Good-by!” 
At the end of that day J. Harrington’s 


wad was peeled of just one hundred thou- 
sand dollars; and the next morning, at the 
lip-reading session, he bade the boy be 
more careful; for a hundred thousand can- 
not be judged a bagatelle. 


Harry was exceedingly careful, even 
going so far as to cross out some of his 
written statements, because there was a 


slight doubt in his mind. Yet, at the end 
of that third week, the accounts of J. Har- 
rington Doane had lightened to the tune of 
a quarter of a million. 

The violet-tufted limousine was disposed 
of. The atmosphere of the office became 
gray and leaden in its heaviness. 

In the heart of every gambler, the day 
when the lane is going to turn and the cloud 
show its silver lining always overshadows 
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the existing gloom, be it ever so imminent. 
And so Doane, picking his way across 
Broadway on a sloppy morning after the 
heartrending slump, was confident that 
that afternoon would see his crippled for- 
tunes on the convalescent list. 

Suddenly the raucous sound of an auto- 
mobile siren checked his progress. A huge 
red touring-car, splashing mud liberally, 
rolled by, turned down toward the Stock 
Exchange, and stopped at the door of the 
brokerage firm which seemed to have pur- 
loined all Doane’s luck. 

The spectacle of blatant luxury, to- 
gether with his recent losses, caused him 
to heave a deep sigh of regret. Then, as 
he watched, a smart-looking chauffeur 
jumped from the machine, and threw open 
the door. ‘To J. Harrington Doane’s as- 
tounded eyes appeared Harry Lewis, the 
deaf mute, clad in a rich brown broadcloth 
coat, with collar and lining of sable—Rus- 
sian sable, without a doubt! 

As the brown figure disappeared through 
the open door, J. Harrington walked into 
the nearest café and ordered two drinks at 
once. The bartender looked at him curi- 
ously and smiled, but Doane was oblivious. 
He was thinking—thinking hard! 

One hour later, at the accustomed time 
to the dot, Harry Lewis stepped into 
Doane’s office, shorn of his sables. The 
broker rubbed his eyes and looked again. 
He was inclined to ascribe the morning 
vision to a mind temporarily disarranged 
by misfortune ; but just as he came to this 
conclusion, a slight draft from the window 
blew aside a corner of the boy’s coat, and 
a diamond-studded fob flashed triumphant- 
ly from its seclusion. 

At the same moment the chauffeur of the 
morning apparition opened the door. In 
his arms he bore the brown coat, with the 
lining turned flauntingly outward. 

Doane rose from his chair, his eyes bla- 
zing, his fists clenched in fury; but the boy 
raised a calming hand, and reached for the 
familiar pad and pencil. 

“Ten dollars a day was a fortune to me 
three weeks ago,” he wrote slowly and dis- 
tinctly, “but avarice feeds on avarice. To 
quote no less an authority than yourself, 
* To get along in the world, you have to be 
smarter than the next man.’ I took your 
advice, followed it to the last letter, and 
played a few tips for myself. Now, with 
profound gratitude, permit me to offer my 
humble thanks and say good-by!” 
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NEW YORK 


WHAT THE “GUN LAW” HAS DONE TO END A REIGN OF TERROR 
IN THE STREETS OF THE METROPOLIS 


BY 


HE State of New York, squarely 
backed by a new and hard-hitting 
law, is waging a war of extermina- 

tion upon the carrying of pistols. Con- 
cealed weapons of all sorts fell under the 
ban at the same time, but it was really the 
pistol which the Albany lawmakers had in 
mind. It was the pistol which they sought 
to legislate out of its evil popularity at the 
cost of a penitentiary sentence. And so, 
though knives, stilettos, razors, slung-shots, 
and other murderous contrivances were 
named in the general indictment, the new 
law is always spoken of as “the gun law.” 
It is the guns that New York is after—the 
guns and the men who carry them. 

Every State in the Union provides a pun- 
ishment for the man who is found with a 
deadly weapon concealed upon his person, 
but in most cases the penalty is so light as 
to be almost insignificant—a scowl from a 
police judge, a fine of a few dollars, and 
confiscation of the weapon; hardly more, in 
fact, than a slap on the wrist and a warning 
not to do it again. 

New York, face to face with an increas- 
ingly serious situation, legislated the offense 
out of the misdemeanor column, and made 
it a felony punishable by a penitentiary sen- 
tence. There are now young men in Sing 
Sing prison who will have until 1916 to re- 
flect upon the efficacy of the new “ gun law,” 
and if these young men are not furnished 
with company it will not be the fault of the 
police department of the city of New York. 

There is quite a difference between a five- 
dollar fine and a five-year sentence. The 
remedy was a severe one, but the case re- 
quired heroic treatment. 

New York City was, 
fronting a condition of 


and still is, con- 
affairs unique in 
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civic government. The greatest municipal- 
ity in America, hard on the heels of London 
as the second city in the world, and claiming 
to rank as the most modern and enlightened 
of all large centers—New York had entered 
upon a reign of terror brought about by the 
reckless and habitual use of firearms. In 
the history of the old frontier, where every 
man bounced a six pistol upon his hip, we 
have no parallel case. Dodge City, Abilene, 
and ‘Tombstone were lively in their day, but 
New York, two years ago, could have given 
pointers to any cow town ip the Southwest 
and emerged an easy winner so far as law- 
lessness is concerned. 

TERROR IN NEW YORK 


York’s 


A REIGN OF 


Said one of New 
October, 1910: 

“This city is like a wild Western town. 
The gun men rule.” 

This radical statement was provoked by 
a shooting affray in the peaceful precincts 
of Harlem, a portion of New York City once 
sacred to the goat, but now occupied by flat-* 
dwellers and department-stores. A youth, 
close pressed by a foe, drew his revolver and 
opened fire upon a crowded street. The 
target slipped away unharmed, but a twelve- 
year-old boy, loitering near, was instantly 
killed. 

A short time before, two East Side gangs 
clashed in the street, and a little girl was 
shot and killed. No wonder the coroner was 
moved to remark upon the wildness of the 
town. 

Though right in one respect, he was 
wrong in another. If there is one distin- 
guishing hall-mark by which to identify the 
New York gangster, it is his bad marks- 
manship. If these voung men could hit 


coroners, in 
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what they shoot at, their affairs would long 
ago have been settled out of court. The 
old Western gun-fighters were quick to burn 
powder, but they burned it to some purpose. 
They were expert marksmen, or they soon 
ceased to trouble the land. The cemeteries 
received all the bad shots in those days. 

The New York gangster, with no more 
regard for human life, and probably not as 
much respect for the law, pulls trigger blind- 
ly for general results. As he has a habit of 
shooting in the public streets, his average, 
while not particularly high, is scattering. 
To give.an example—early in 1911 two 
rival gangs met upon Third Avenue after 
midnight. In the unpleasantness which en- 
sued, the police estimated that two hundred 
shots were fired. All the warriors escaped 
unhurt, but a perfect stranger on a street- 
car, a block away, was shot through the 
neck, 

These gangsters were at the root of the 
gun-trouble in New York City, and it was 
for the city that the State made the law in 
question. 

GANGS AND GANG FIGHTS IN NEW YORK 

There is nothing new in gangs or gang 
fights. New York has been acquainted with 
both ever since the oldest inhabitant can 
remember. It is only of late years, however, 
that the evil spread and became a serious 
epidemic. It can be traced to the tremen- 
dous growth of the city’s population and 
the overcrowding of the tenement districts. 

Twenty years ago gangs were compara- 
tively few, but those which did exist were 
well organized and powerful. ‘Their lead- 
ers levied tribute throughout their respect- 
ive districts, and collected that tribute by 
force. Revolvers were plentiful, also, but 
the habit of using them upon slight provo- 
cation had not yet taken hold upon the 
gun-carrying fraternity. 

In time the gang leaders of that day 
passed away. Some of them went “up the 
river” with steel cuffs on their wrists. Some 
died suddenly, taking a happier way of 
closing their account with society. At least 
one celebrated chieftain reformed. 

With the passing of these leaders there 
came about the inevitable scramble for va- 
cant shoes. Dissensions split the ranks; 


new organizations were formed; gang dis- 
tricts were redivided; gangs appeared over- 
night like mushrooms. 

Where did these younger recruits come 
From the streets where they grew. 


from? 
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Without the curb of parental discipline, 
lacking the safeguard of the right sort of 
home influence, regarding life from a street- 
corner, the keen-eyed youngsters of ten or 
fifteen years ago have become the gangsters 
of to-day. Youthful admiration unques- 
tionably played its part in that recruiting, 
for the gang leader of the nineties was a 
hero of a certain sordid sort, just as Billy 
the Kid of red memory was once a firebrand 
to the young imagination. 

How, then, to become a gangster? The 
first thing was to get a gun. ‘That was 
easy enough, to be sure. Every pawnbroker 
carried a large supply, at prices ranging 
from two to twenty-five dollars. 

When the respectable citizen who works 
for his living falls upon hard times, he 
carries his luxuries to the pawnbroker. First 
will go his musical instrument, if he hap- 
pens to own one, and then his revolver. To 
the gangster, the pistol was not a luxury 
but a stern necessity, a badge of member- 
ship, a symbol of authority. Armed from 
the pawnshops, the younger generation of 
gangsters inaugurated upon the East Side 
the period of gang rule—the rule of the 
revolver, the cheapest and meanest form of 
brigandage ever devised. 

The gangster does not care to work, but he 
must live, and he wishes to live well, accord- 
ing to his own dim lights in the matter of 
living. He wants flashy clothes and cheap 
jewelry, and he is fond of gambling in any 
form. Some one must pay the bill, so the 
gangster becomes a petty brigand, a cheap 
extortionist with no argument but his revol- 
ver, and no power behind him but the evil 
name of his gang. And in the portion of 
the metropolis which suffered most from 
such human coyotes these weapons were 
sufficiently dangerous. 


SELLING “CHANCES IN A RAFFLE” 


In time, certain of the gang leaders added 
frills to the petty larceny idea which formed 
the base of all their operations. Some years 
ago a bright youth, casting about for a new 
means of enforcing “collections,” hit upon 
a system which immediately became popular 
throughout the length and breadth of gang 
dominion. It was a risky undertaking to 
walk into a saloon or a small store, and to 
empty the till or cash-register at the point 
of a revolver. It sometimes led to serious 
complications. So the youthful pathfinder 
armed himself with a stock of tickets, each 
bearing a number and the announcement 
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that the holder was entitled to a “chance 
in a raffle.” That there was nothing to be 
raffled was one of the best points in the 
scheme. 

Mr. Lazarowsky, let us say, three years 
in this country, a timid dealer in cheap 
cigars, notions, and stationery, is about to 
close his place of business for the night. 
Several young men appear, and one of 
them tosses a bunch of tickets upon the 
showcase. 

Mr. Lazarowsky, recognizing his visit- 
ors, shakes in his shoes. It is part of a 
gangster’s success that the worst about him 
shall be known to every one but the police. 

“Hey!” the spokesman. “We 
want you to buy five dollars’ worth of 
chances in a raffle. Abie here is going to 
raffle his diamond.” 

Mr. Lazarowsky wriggles in anguish of 
spirit. He cares almost as much for five 
dollars as for his right eye, and Abie’s dia- 
mond does not tempt him in the least. He 
explains that he is no gambler, and then 
his tongue dries in his mouth and words 
fail him. For Mr. Lazarowsky is a busi- 
ness man; he understands the question of 
profit and loss. He knows that if he re- 
fuses to buy the tickets, the same young 
men will drop into his place some night 
when there is no policeman within four 
blocks, break his showcases, toss his stock 
off the shelves, and leave his establishment 
a ruin. There might also be a_ little 
shooting. 

Mr. Lazarowsky thinks fast. Should he 
carry his story to the police, whom he does 
not trust, the result will be the same, with 
the certainty of assault and battery thrown 
in as a lesson for the other Lazarowskys of 
the neighborhood. A policeman cannot al- 
ways be within call, and gangsters are pa- 
tient as Indians in the matter of taking 
their revenge. Payment may be delayed 
for a time, but the debt bears a heavy rate 
of interest. 

The result is that Mr. Lazarowsky invests 
in the raffle. Except fighting, it is the only 
thing he can do, and gangsters are careful 
to pick the Lazarowksys when they go col- 
lecting. 

Of late years, the gangsters have amend- 
ed the original scheme somewhat. The 


Savs 


idea of raffling something which did not 
exist developed occasional drawbacks, so 
the brigands began to promote neighbor- 
hood dances, for which they sold tickets of 
admission. 


If the chosen Lazarowsky de- 
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clined to invest, the dance was promoted 
immediately—to quick music. 


THE STORY OF A FAMOUS GANGSTER 
But not all the gang leaders had petty 
larceny ideas. ‘There was Max Zweifach, 
for instance, who for a matter of five years 
scourged a certain district upon the East 
Side, making a name for himself as the 
boldest and most dangerous of the gang- 


sters. He first came to light after a certain 
noted chieftain had “gone away” for a 
long term of years, leaving an open field 


behind him. Zweifach was very voung, of 
Hebrew origin, and possessed none of the 
distinguishing earmarks of the born leader. 
He was slender and brown-eyed, and his 
large ears stood away from his head as if 
in alarm, but he had ambition, inventive 
genius, a fine idea of cooperation, and he 
was fearless. The only thing about his 
face which might have served as a warn- 
ing signal was the mouth, which had a 
cruel, sneering twist; and the name under 
which Max Zweifach chose to make his bid 
for leadership was Kid ‘Twist. 

In the summer of 1903, ‘Twist began te 
exhibit qualifications. ‘There was a fight 
in the back room of a cigar-store on Goerck 
Street, and the police got there in time to 
see John Bayard die. He had been shot 
twice at close range, and the walls were 
scarred with bullet-marks. Of course, 
when the policemen arrived, the back room 
was empty of witnesses, but the gangsters 


knew that Kid Twist was down a side 
street with a warm revolver in his coat- 
pocket. 


A few days later, learning that the police 
were searching for him, Zweifach coolly 
surrendered. Without witnesses a convic- 
tion was impossible, and the homicide 
charge was dismissed. ‘This was when Kid 
Twist was nineteen. 

The killing of Bayard-established Kid 
Twist’s reputation, and he was not slow to 
take advantage of the fact. He organized 
a gang, and trained its members carefully. 
Under his rule, petty brigandage was sys- 
tematized. His word was law, and he 
backed it with a thirty-eight-caliber re- 
volver. 

Not only did he exact the usual tribute 
from stores and saloons, but he demanded 
a tithe from the independent criminals as 
well. If a pickpocket residing in the Kid's 
district made a haul, the Kid knew about it 
before the police had heard the wail of the 
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loser. He had a remarkable nose for infor- 
mation of that sort, and his underground 
bureau of intelligence was assisted by out- 
siders who were willing to tell him things 
in order to “stand in.” 

The first thing the successful pickpocket 
knew Kid Twist would arrive to congratu- 
late him. 

“T understand you did well,” he would 
say, with a smile. “Where’s my bit? Send 
it in!” 

If the thief argued or denied, the Kid 
nudged him with the business end of the 
thirty-eight, and that ended the argument. 
Small shopkeepers lived in terror of Twist 
and his gang. Saloonkeepers opening up 
new places in the neighborhood found that 
the Kid had a habit of dropping in late at 
night to discuss business matters. It was 
cheaper to pay tithe than to have a shoot- 
ing affray in the place, for that sort of 
thing drives away trade; and the victim 
knew that in case he complained to the 
police, vengeance would be taken by the 
remaining members of the gang. 

By these means the Kid prospered and 
built up a formidable organization. Rumor 
credits him with six killings, but there are 
men on the East Side who say that eight is 
nearer the truth. These are probably ex- 
aggerations, but there never was any ques- 
tion about Kid Twist’s willingness to shoot, 
with or without provocation. The only 
prison sentence he ever received was on a 
charge of receiving stolen goods—two 
months in the workhouse—and he was wel- 
comed home a hero and a martyr. 

But if one law failed to reach Kid Twist, 
another had a longer arm—the old law 
which decrees that those who take the 
sword shall die by the sword. 

THE FINISH OF KID TWIST 

On the night of May 14, 1908, the Bow- 
ery at Coney Island was startled by the 
rapid cracking of a revolver. One man 
staggered out of a dance-house and fell 
dying under a floral horseshoe set up in 
the entrance as a symbol of good luck. An- 
other man was found in the doorway with 
a bullet-wound behind his ear. 

The second man was Kid Twist, and 
that death took him unawares was proved 
by the fact that his pistol was still in his 
pocket. 

There remains, of Kid Twist’s great- 
ness @s a gang-leader and organizer of 
crime, a yellow slip attached to his “ rec- 
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ord” at police headquarters. It is laconic 
enough, and reads as follows: 

Kid Twist and Cyclone Lewis shot and killed 
by Louis Poggi, May 14, 1908, on the Bowery at 
Coney Island. 

Kid Twist died, but the gang spirit 
lived. During 1909 and 1910 the trade 
in revolvers increased, and conditions on 
the East Side grew steadily worse. New 
gangs were springing up and overlapping 
the borders of the older organizations. 
This, of course, led to violence, which usu- 
ally took the form of pitched battles in the 
streets. According to gang law, territory 
once seized must be held at any cost, and 
the jumping of a previous claim means 
bloodshed. 

Convictions were few and far between, 
for the gangster, whatever his faults, is no 
informer. He takes his medicine, if he 
must, but he will tell the police nothing. 

After one skirmish upon the East Side, 
when two gangs clashed in a narrow street, 
the first policeman upon the spot found two 
boys lying upon the sidewalk. Both were 
desperately wounded and the officer turned 
in an ambulance call. 

“You’re in a bad way,” said a detective 
to one of the gangsters. “ Better tell me 
who shot you.” 

“On the level,” 
surgeon, ignoring 
going to croak?” 

“You are,” said the surgeon. 

“All right!” said the gangster, with a 
string of profanity. “That’s what you 
say. I might beat it yet. If I do, I can 
take care o’ me own business, understand ? 
If I croak, me friends’l] square it for me!” 

And not another word would he say. 
The same thing has happened dozens of 
times. 

“These fellows are just like Chinese 
highbinders,” said Inspector Edward P. 
Hughes, the head of the Detective Bureau. 
“We can never get anything out of them. 
About the only point of honor they have 
is not to squeal to the police, and they 
stick to that right down to the last breath. 
They'll die cursing an officer for trying 
to make them tell who shot them. It is 
next to impossible to secure convictions, for 
the reason that one gangster will not tes- 
tify against another gangster in court. ‘He 
might fight him outside in the corridor, if 
he had a chance, but he wouldn’t help the 
police to convict his worst enemy. More 
than that, they perjure themselves without 


said the youth to the 
the detective, “am I 

















the slightest hesitation. They want to fight 
their own battles their own way.” 
THE NEW YORK GUN LAW 
This, then, was the condition of affairs 
when the New York Legislature met in 
1911. The gun situation in the metropo- 
lis had got beyond police control and be- 
yond the power of the courts. The legisla- 
tors passed a bill making the carrying of 
concealed weapons a felony instead of a 
misdemeanor. Here, somewhat abbreviated, 
is the paragraph of the new law which 
drew the cynical interest of the gun men: 
Any person over the age of sixteen years who 


shall have or concealed upon his person 


in any city, village, or town in this State any 


carry 


pistol, revolver, or other firearm without a written 


license therefor . shall be guilty of a felony. 


“And for a felony,” said the gangsters, 
“vou might get five years. They’d never 
dare to do it!” 

In order to cut at the real root of the 
question, which is the sale of dangerous 
weapons, another paragraph was aimed at 
the dealer, gunsmith, or pawnbroker. ‘The 
new law provides that the dealer must re- 
quire the purchaser to show a permit to 
carry a weapon before the sale can be made. 
No permit, no gun! 

Of course the law provoked an outcry in 
certain quarters. Some law-abiding citi- 
zens denounced it on the ground that the 
gangster, the thug, and the hold-up man 
would not lay aside their weapons, while 
the reputable citizen, carrying a revolver 
solely for self-protection, would be stripped 
of his defense. 

The gangsters, thugs, and highwaymen 
also examined the law, and decided that the 
first thing the police must do would be to 
catch the rabbit, as the saying goes. Leave 
their “rods” at home? Certainly not! 

In previous years the police had been 
obliged to wait for a.man to do something 
with his concealed weapon before arrest- 
ing him. They were invested with no pow- 
er to make a wholesale search for con- 
traband hardware. Even under this sys- 
tem, the statistics are amazing. In the four 
years from 1907 to 1910, the police of 
Gredter New York seized, or came into the 
possession of, ten thousand five hundred 
and sixty-seven revolvers, an average of 
more than seven a day. 

With the exception of a few raids upon 
Chinatown and the searching of the “tong 
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men” for revolvers and knives, there had 
never been any persistent effort to gather 
in the bearers of concealed weapons. The 
gangsters did not believe that one would 
ever be made. 

Police Commissioner Waldo, however, an- 
nounced that the gun law would be enforced. 

“Bunk!” said the gangsters. “How is 
he going to enforce it?” 

THE WORK OF THE “STRONG-ARM SQUAD” 

The commissioner, when an officer in the 
Philippines, had, made a specialty of col- 
lecting insurgent firearms. He knew that 
there was only one way to get such things, 
and that was to go after them. Accordingly, 
he loosed the “strong-arm squad” upon the 
Fast Side. 

“Get the guns!” he said. 

Lieutenant Charles Becker commands the 
rather unique organization known to New 
York police circles by this title. Becker’s 
men work upon the theory that the only ar- 
gument a thug or hoodlum can appreciate is 
physical violence. When the squad was 
formed, the members were picked with that 
point in view. Lean and hard, handy with 
their fists and feet, prepared for any emer- 
gency, the “strong-arms” were sent out to 
get the guns. 

“There is only one way to do it,” an- 
nounced Becker. “ We'll take the joints as 
they come, and search every man we find.” 

One night, the young men who patronized 
certain saloons and coffee-houses on the 
lower East Side were amazed and pained by 
a sudden irruption of policemen in plain 
clothes. A big man stood at the door, and 
in a loud voice stated the case briefly. 

“We're after the guns!” he said. “ Stand 
still everybody!” 

Then, systematically, and with the deft- 
ness which comes of long practise, the strong- 
arms went to work. “very man in the house 
was searched. 

The first time that Becker made a raid 
on the East Side, he secured a few revolvers. 
The offenders were hurried away to jail, 
and the courts, realizing the need for speed 
in setting an example, imposed long sen- 
tences. 

For the first time the gangsters realized 
that the police intended to enforce the gun 
law even to the point of personal search. 
Upon a few occasions, belligerent individ- 
uals attempted to fight their way out past 
the raiders. This did not happen more than 
once in any one locality, for the strong- 
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arms made good their reputations with a 
vengeance. As the squad continued to 
search throughout the early part of the 
winter, the gun supply fell away to zero. 

I was present on one occasion when at 
least one hundred saloons, coffee-houses, 
and billiard-parlors were “held up” by 
Becker while his men searched the inmates. 
At a conservative estimate, three thousand 
men were examined. The net result was 
one stiletto and three razors. 

“A bad haul!” said Becker. “If we had 
searched the same places‘a year ago, we 
should have needed a dray to carry away 
the guns alone. But it will give you an idea 
of the way the new law is working.” 

“FIVE YEARS IN SING SING!” 

It is the fear of the long penitentiary sen- 
tence which has struck home to the lawless 
element. The judges promptly put their 
weight behind the new law. Judge Foster, 
in the Court of General Sessions, looked 
down one morning upon John Moran and 
James Smith, young men with criminal rec- 
ords. They were charged with committing 
highway robbery and violating the gun law. 
They pleaded guilty to the latter charge. 
Said Judge Foster: 

“Tt is foolish to carry revolvers, and the 
man who carries one is bound to get into 
more trouble than the man he assaults. In 
view of your bad records, I shall impose 
heavy sentences upon both of you. Five 
years in Sing Sing! The robbery charges 
still hang over your heads, but when you 
get out of prison they may not be pressed.” 

Do not hurry away with the idea that 
New York is now a gunless town. The 
gangsters are still busy, the crack of the 
pistol resounds at intervals through the 
night, and there are still pitched battles 


upon the highway. There are ways of eva- 
ding every law. 

One day last September, Inspector 
Hughes received word that trouble might be 
expected at the opening of a new café up- 
town. Detectives visited the place, and 
found there a suspect in the person of a 
youth with a bad record. He was seated at 
a table close to the door, and was accom- 
panied by a young woman. 

“We'll just search you to make sure,” 
said the officers. 

They did search him, very thoroughly, 
while the youth protested bitterly—the more 
so, perhaps, because no weapon of any sort 
was found on him. 

“TIT won’t stand for this!” he whined: 
“ T’ll go dewn to the mayor to-morrow morn- 
ing, and find out if you bulls can walk into 
a private place and frisk a man when he 
ain’t breaking no law!” 

The woman added her complaint. She 
said that it was an outrage. 

The officers, having given the place a 
thorough overhauling, went their ways, but 
the young man did not visit the mayor next 
morning. He went to another city official 
instead—the morgue-keeper. The principal 
reason for his change of schedule was that 
when the trouble started it took him too long 
to get his revolver out of the young woman’s 
hand-bag. 

The habit of carrying revolvers is not 
confined to New York. It is a curse from 
which every State suffers, a curse which 
writes its figures large in the homicide col- 
umn. New York State is the pioneer in a 
movement to make the pistol a dangerous 
thing to have in one’s pocket. The result 
of this campaign will begin to appear when 
the coroner makes up his statistics for 1912, 
and the result will be worth watching. 


” 


TO A WEED 


DespiseD, downtrodden of mankind, 
Yet must I look to you to find 
A noble quality. 


Where are the flowers of brilliant hue 
That once within my garden grew 
By my fond charity? 


Ah, whére indeed? 


Now rain has failed, 


Forever gone—each flower has paled 
And perished cheaply. 


But you, with foes on every side, 
Greet violence as ‘twere a bride, 
And riot gladly! 


Benjamin H. Jefferson 

































HE iirst thing our gang did when we 
reached the wrecked circus-train was 
to pull out the half-dozen ring per- 

formers who were pinned down under the 
cars, while some of us turned the hose on 
the fire. Then we wired for the hospital 
crew, sent the wounded off to town, got the 
crane to work, lifted the tender off from the 
dead engineer, and started in to clear up 
the track. 

It was a mighty tough wreck, that circus- 
train. A car full of hyenas and llamas and 
things had turned turtle, and through the 
broken roof of another car a pained-looking 
giraffe poked his queer head and long neck 
above the ruins. I'll never forget the look 
on that giraffe’s face. 

From the middle of the train I could hear 
awful roars coming from a derailed car 
that had a big break in its side. Looking 
into this break, I saw the kind of a girl 
you read about in stories, only her hair was 
blowing wild and she was in a pink nightie 
and a pair of red slippers. 

“Quiet, Sampson!” she called out. 
“Can’t you be still, old fellow? Oh, you 
peor Cleo! Is your foot hurt? It’s too bad 

too bad!” 

Big Bill, the wreck boss, had just bawled 
out to me to get under a reptile-car and hook 
onto a truck. I could see several lengths of 
python and a reel or two of boa-constrictor 
8 
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wiggling around on that very truck, and I 
Was in no great rush to do any hooking on. 

While I was gazing at the snakes, one of 
which had come apart amidships, though he 
Was just as lively as ever, up steps that beau- 
teous maid in the pink nightie, and says in 
a sweet, pleading tone: 

“ Ain’t they going to do anything about 
getting out my lions? One of ‘em has twin 
babies. Can’t you help me get ‘em out?” 

Well, I hadn't lost any lions, and I wasn’t 
looking for °em any more than I was look- 
ing for South American reptiles, but beauty 
in distress gets a rope on me every time, as 
we used to say out on the range, and I told 
her I’d do what I could. 

Just then Big Bill lets fly at me from 
across the car: 

“Here, Steve!” he yowled. “What in 
thunder’s the matter with you? Are you on 
a dead center? We've got this track to 
clear. Three expresses tied up already!” 
And he ripped out some big ones. 

“T don’t quite fancy your sarcasm,” says 
I. “I ain't on no dead center—just fas- 
cinated by that big boa under there; but I 
guess you've broke the spell. I can’t work 
for a man that talks that way before ladies. 
You can do your own hooking on to those 
reptile roosts!” 

Then I turns, and was walking off in a 
mighty huff, when the lion girl gives me a 
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look out of her soft brown eyes that—well, 
boas ain't in it alongside of Estelle when it 
comes to fascination. There ain’t a lady 
lion-tamer in the land that can make a big, 
bristling beast knuckle down as quick as 
she can when she slings a few volts out of 
those eyes. So you can guess how it works 
on a mere man. 

“ All right, miss,” I says, pretending not 
to notice her pink nightie nor the neat an- 
kles above those nifty red slippers. “I’m 
with you. What lions do you want to let 
loose first?” 

“Sampson first, I guess,” says she. “ He’s 
the worst hurt. And then you can get out 
Hector and Cleo and the twin babies and 
Lucy.” 

“Show me Sampson,” says I. 

“Thanks,” says she, and gives one of her 
flutelike little laughs. “Listen! Those 
lions belong to me—at least, I’m paying 
fifty dollars a month on them to a Phila- 
delphia animal-dealer. They’re expensive, 
hut there ain’t much in it unless you own 
your own lions.” 

“Well,” says I, “I’ve never bought any 
lions on the instalment plan, but I'll~bet 


you're right, because you’re the brightest 


girl I’ve seen in all my travels—and the 
peachiest, too.” 

Then the cold wave struck me. That 
look of hers! It cut me as short as lawn 
No, you couldn’t get fresh with 
She was some lioness herself 


grass. 
Estelle. 

“ Excuse me,”’ I says very meek. “ Didn't 
mean any offense.” 

Just then an awful roar boomed out from 
the wreck beside us, and I stood petrified. 

“This is the car,” says she. “See poor 
old Sampson in there!” 

Yes, there was Sampson all right in his 
battered cage, with his red-flannel mouth 
stretched wide, roaring fit to tear up the 
track, and all mixed up with Cleopatra and 
the twins. While I figured on how to get 
the cages out, Estelle ran back to her sleep- 
er to get some more clothes on and a man 
or two to help me. 

I hunted up some tools and got to work. 
Being small and slim, I could get into the 
tight places, but it wasn’t much fun io 
hear old Samp let off his fog-horn in your 
ears at close range. I figured I'd let him 
stay awhile, and run the Hector and Lucy 
cage out first. I sawed out a big doorway 
for that purpose, and then things began to 
happen. 

I don’t know what jarred Hector’s cage 
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door loose, but while I was prying away at 
a wheel out walked that big, hulking, hairy 
beast with a roar that made the road-bed 
tremble. Yes, he limped out, and Lucy 
after him. I grabbed a crowbar and stood 
ready to give em a jolt if they flew at me; 
but all they did was to look back at Samp- 
son and roar: 

“Come on out—the country’s fine!” 

Well, what did Samp do but jam his big 
shoulder against a bent bar and squeeze out 
of his busted cage, with Cleo and the pups 
following him. I was scared stiff, but I 
clung to the crowbar. They didn’t come for 
me—they all lit out over the fence and dis- 
appeared down a wagon-road, with me a 
looking after ‘em with mixed joy and 
despair. 

“Where’s my lions?” screamed a voice 
at my elbow. It was Estelle, in plain 
clothes, and her hair done up. 

“They went down that way, miss,” says 
I, pointing down the road. 

“ And you let ‘em get loose!” She turned 
upon me like a wildcat. “ You’ve lost ’em! 
Well, we’ve got to get ‘em back, that’s all. 
Come on!” 

She climbed the fence and sprinted off 
cown a coulée, and I after her, wondering 
how a hundred-and-eight-pound man and a 
slip of a girl were going to capture four big 
lions and two pups. 

We hurried along the road, asking the 
farmers if they’d seen the lions go by. No- 
body’d seen ‘em, and nobody would help us 
look for em. At last we made a turn down 
a lane, where their tracks led, and I saw 
something rolling in the weeds ahead and 
pointed it out to her. 

“It’s Hector!” she cried in a glory- 
halleluiah voice. “And there’s Cleo and 
the rest of ’em.” 

“What are they up to?” says I. For 
they were rolling in the weeds like mad, 
and then sitting up and laughing till the 
tears ran down their cheeks. 

“T don’t know,” says she, doubtful-like. 
“It’s awful queer. I’m kind o’ scared!” 

“Perhaps we'd better go back to the 
train,” I suggests. 

“Train nothing!” says she. “Listen! 
We've got to get those lions. But what’s the 
matter with "em? Oh, I know!” she cries 
out, gleeful-like. “Smell o’ that!” And 
she pinches a weed and sticks it up to my 
nose. 

“Catnip!” says I. 

“Yes; they’ve found a bed of it, and 











they'll be as harmless as kittens. Here, 
Hector! ” 
. The big, long-maned beast trots up to her, 


docile as a sheep, with the others following 
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when Lucy came up and licked my hand, 
and Sampson and the kids sniffed at my 
overalls, of course there wasn’t anything to 
do but to look pleasant. 
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WHEN LUCY CAME UP AND LICKED MY HAND, THERE WASN'T ANYTHING TO DO BUT 
TO LOOK PLEASANT 


along, sniffing and smiling and taking funny 
little rolls now and then in the catnip. You 
can bet your hat I didn’t mix up with those 
lions any more than was necessary, but 


along with it. 
house like lambs, and there we hired a 
couple of wagons, threw some straw into 






Estelle took some catnip and coaxed them 
They followed us to a farm- 
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‘em and a lot more catnip, tied a few yards 
of stout chicken-wire over ‘em, and took the 
beasts back to their cages. 


II 


EsTeELLE and I got to be good friends 
after that. I joined the show and took care 
of her lions for her. But that wreck 
stopped the performances for a month; and 
while the circus people were haggling with 
the railroad company over the damages, 
along comes the Philadelphia man and 
holds up Estelle’s lions for unpaid in- 
stalments. 

I never saw a girl so broken up as she 
was that day they took the lions away from 
her. She went into the cages and kissed 
each one of ‘em good-by, and cried over ‘em. 

“Well,” says she a few days after that, 
“I simply got to get some more lions or 
tigers or something, or I'll go crazy!” 

“Look here, Estelle,” says I. “Cut out 
all this wild beast business, and marry me. 
We'll go to Vermont and make maple-sugar. 
We can get rich mixing in molasses and—” 

“And honey and love,” she whips in. 
“ This is so sudden, Steve!” And she looks 
me over as if I was a foolish child. 

“Why not?” I insists. 

She wore a red dress that day, and red 
on Estelle, with those gorgeous dark eyes 
and that wavy black hair, just reached out 
and grabbed ime. 

“Forget it!” says she. “We're good 
friends, Steve, and if I can get a couple of 
leopards—they don’t cost much—we'll start 
a little show of our own. Listen! You can 
do that slack-wire act you’ve been prac- 
tising up, and we'll pick up a funny man 
and some moving pictures. ‘ Mme. Estelle 
Lamont’s Unique and Refined Animal 
Show.’ We'll have to have a few parrots 
and some monkeys and things. Mother can 
look after them.” 

Yes, her mother was along—always trav- 
eled with her. Quiet little woman of about 
fifty, who was awfully proud of Estelle, 
and didn’t seem to worry about her animal- 
training. 

“But you can’t make a monkey of me, 
Estelle,” I says. “I’m going to 

“You're going to come right along and 
be a good boy,” says she, “and no more 
foolishness! ” 

So of course that was the way of it. The 
show panned out big, and we earned nearly 
enough in the first two months to pay for 
the leopards she did her thrilling act with. 
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But right here let me tell you I don’t like 
leopards. It gave me the willies, one day, 
to see Estelle deliberately turn her back on 
the shiny, sneak-eyed chap she called 
Prince, crouching there in the corner and 
looking as if he’d like to suck her blood. 
And he nearly did it that time, too, only I 
yelled to her right before the whole crowd 
of grinning mutts, and pried him back with 
my pike while she gave him the lash. I 
knew she was grateful to me after that, 
though she’d never admit how near she'd 
come to being torn to pieces. 

But financially that trip was velvet. It 
wasn’t long before Estelle was wearing big 
sparklers at her throat and in her ears. 
Bought ‘em in Frisco— pure, clear bril- 
liants, none of your dull yellow boys. I 
gave her a nice ring, too, but she wouldn't 
take it for an engagement-ring, though I 
tried to play it for that. On my birthday 
she gave me a stunner of a gold watch, and 
I wanted her picture to go inside the case, 
but she wouldn’t give it to me. 

We wore swell clothes, too. Estelle had 
a red silk gown and a red hat she used to 
travel in. I had a nifty blue suit, with 
white silk stripes. Her mother dressed in 
black velvet, and looked pretty swell her- 
self. 

We felt so prosperous when we got down 
to Fresno that we thought we'd take a little 
side trip to the Yosemite. We took it, too, 
and it was great. On the way back, a big 
chap with a bandanna handkerchief tied 
over his face steps out from behind a rock, 
and points a gun at the stage-driver, and 
he hauls up short. After he’d got the mail- 
bag and express-box, the bandit lifts my 
watch out of my pocket, claws a big car- 
buncle off from my finger, and then makes 
a reach for Estelle’s right ear, for she don’t 
yield up when he tells her to. 

“Hold on, Mr. Robber!” I yells. “If 
you lay a finger on that lady I'll punch your 
lungs out!” 

“ Punch 
like. 

But I didn’t. I grabbed for his gun, 
and the next thing I knew it went off. I 
felt something hot pinch my shoulder, and 
I fell back, dead to the world. 

When I came alive, Estelle was leaning 
over me on the grass, rubbing my wrists. 
Her mother was wringing her hands and 
bewailing the loss of a silver chain - purse 
with two hundred bucks in it. The robber 
had cleared out with all our stuff, so all we 


.1” 


nawthin’! 


says he, careless- 
“Set down, Shorty!” 














could do was to get down to Fresno, where 
they put me in the hospital, and Estelle 
came every day with a bunch of flowers. 

Hard luck? Yes. What bills and gold 
we had in the hotel safe didn’t last long. 
The funny man lit out for Los Angeles, the 
monkeys got some kind of distemper and 
died, and somebody stole the parrots. I 
took notice they didn’t lift the leopards. 

I was out of that hospital in a month, 
and we fixed it up to show down through 
the oil country. Bakersfield was the first 
stand, and the town looked good for three 
days. An hour before opening-time, I went 
to feed the leopards, so they wouldn’t be so 
eager to eat Estelle up. There I found 
both of ’em curled up dead in their cage. 
Our Mexican cage-cleaner, whose hand 
Prince had scratched the day before, had 
done the deed and vamosed. 

“Now what are we going to do?” 
Estelle, as I stuck up a big sign, “ Perform- 
ance Postponed.” “ Oh, my poor leopards!” 

She busted out crying so hard I had to 
lead her back to her tent—which I took my 
time to, for comforting that girl was right 
in my line. 


Savs 


Ill 


Next day she came to me with the old 
sparkle in her eyes. 

“I've got it, Steve!” she cries out. “I’ve 
found the biggest mountain lion in Cali- 
fornia, and I’m going to train him. He be- 
longs to a livery-stable man who'll let him 
go for a hundred.” 

“Oh, Estelle!” I objects right away. 
“You’ve done your share of animal-train- 
ing, and mountain lions — cougars, some 
folks call °em—are the fiercest things in the 
world. Now I've got a street-faking scheme 
that'll make a lot of money for us. It’s 

“Cut out the faking!” she whips in. 
“I’m going to train that mountain lion.” 


“What does your mother say?” I asked 
as a clincher. 
“Oh, ma don’t care,” says she. “She 


knows I can take care of myself.” 

I knew she’d do it, so I let her go ahead. 
We raised the hundred by giving a chattel 
mortgage on the tent, and put the big yel- 
low beast into the old leopard cage, Estelle 
talking to him all the time and sticking out 
her hand for him to eat from. She called 
him Neptune. I don’t know why, but it 
was an all-right name. 

The first time she went inside with Nep- 
tune I almost had heart failure; but she 
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eyed him down in three minutes, and it 
wasn't long before she put him through the 
hoop. I don’t think anybody had ever 
trained a mountain lion before, so the show 
caught on like grab - hooks, and soon we 
were getting our three squares a day again. 

When we took Neptune up into the Sierra 
towns, our troubles began once more. At 
Placerville he got insomnia, or something, 
and pranced up and down his cage all day 
and all night, yowling to beat the band. I 
guess he thought it was just about his alti- 
tude, and the pines were calling for him. 

Well, the next night a big wind tore up 
the canon, whacking down trees and knock- 
ing off signboards. I heard a banging at 
my door. 

“Come out quick, Steve!” cries Estelle. 
“The tent! Itll blow down sure!” 

I jumped into my clothes and ran with 
her to the tent. There it was, flat and flut- 
tering, and Neptune’s cage down on its side. 
We pulled off the canvas, but when we got 
to the cage the door was open and Nep was 
gone! 

No, Estelle didn’t take on. She just said 
hetween her teeth, as she grabbed Nep’s 
halter and whip: 

“Come, Steve! 
him. Come on!” 

I lit a lantern, and we tracked Nep along 
the road and up the cahon. There was a 
pretty good moon, but it was a wild night, 
and I kept trying to get her to go back and 
wait till morning. 

“Oh, come on!” was all she would say. 
“We must find him! The wind’s going 
down. We'll find him all right.” 

The wind did go down, but the road we 
had to travel up that cafon! It was blocked 
by fallen timber, and it was an awful job 
getting anywhere. 

We walked for about an hour, tracking 
the beast when we could, and finally we got 
to a side gulch. Estelle stopped and lis- 
tened. Then she made an unearthly call, 
for all the world like a sick child, and lis- 
tened again. 

“He’s up there somewhere,” she 
“Hear him? Look, here’s his tracks lead 
ing off up that way.” 

I could see the footprints in the lantern- 
light, but I couldn’t hear a thing. All I 
could do was to sit down on a log and stare 
at that wild woman, who stood there in the 
moonlight, with her hair blowing about her 
and her clothes torn by the branches she’d 
crawled through. Her face was white, and 


We've got to go and find 


Says 
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her mouth was made up for the cougar-call, 
which’ she let off like a siren, and then 
stopped and listened. 

“ Hear him?” she cried to me. 

From far off up the gulch came back a 
call that was enough to make your blood run 
cold. It was high and whiny, like the cry 
of a child in pain. 

“He’s up there!” she cries, and off she 
fiies up the gulch, with the lantern in her 
hand. 

Well, that gulch looks mighty black and 
scary, and it takes a lot of nerve for me to 
follow her; but on we scrambles over the 
stones and through the brush, Estelle in the 
lead. After a while she slips and bangs the 
lantern against a rock, so it’s no more use, 
but she keeps on just the same. 

By and by we comes to a place where the 
moon filters down through the trees. ‘There’s 
one tree that’s half fallen down, and about 
fifty feet up the trunk of it is Mr. Cougar. 
She calls to him, but the big beast doesn’t 
seem to be in any hurry to come down. 
When he does come, he comes a snarling and 
lashing his tail, and looking just ready to 
chew us into two good Hamburg steaks. 

I grabs Estelle’s arm and tries to pull her 
back, but she clutches a little tree and glares 
at the cougar as he pounces toward her with 
his back like a row of whisk-brooms. Then 
he gives an awful yell, and I thinks it’s all 
over, but her eye fixes him all right, and it 
isn’t two minutes before he’s purring softly 
and licking one of her hands, while she 
brushes down his back with the other, and 
then slips the halter over his head. 

“It’s all right, Steve!” she cries, jovous- 
like. “We've got old Neptune back again! 

Wonderful, wasn’t it? I tell you, she 
was the girl to do things with animals! 

IV 

WHEN we get back to the road, the moon 
has gone down, and we have to make our 
way to town in the dark. It takes about 
two hours to get there, for the mountain lion 
begins to act up, and tugs at his halter, and 
has to get a few doses of Estelle’s whip once 
in a while. Looks like he’s in no hurry to 
get into his old cage. 

But at last we get back to where we can 
see our men working under some bright 
flares, getting the tent and things in shape 


again. There’s a great big flare right by 


the cage, and when we get into its light 
Estelle lets out an awful scream, just as she 
gets the beast upon the gangway: 
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“Why, it ain't Neptune after all!” she 
cries. “ He’s a little bigger than Nep, and 
there’s a gray mark on his neck. I thought 
he acted funny. He’s a wild cougar right 
out of the mountains, that’s what he is!” 

“What?” I yells. “You haven’t cap- 
tured a wild mountain lion, and a bigger 
one than Neptune?” 

“Yes, I have; and I’m going to put him 
into that cage,” she says with a wavering 
voice. “ Help us, men!” 

But the men all scoots away, and leaves 
Estelle and me to do our own caging. I 
stands behind with the pike, and Estelle 
tries to lead him up the gangway into the 
cage. But I see she’s shaking all over, her 
nerve completely gone, and the cougar he 
sees it too, for he don’t lead worth a cent. 

I think she would have got him in, only 
her foot slips all of a sudden, and she 
tumbles off the gangway. In a flash the 
cougar is upon her, grabbing her by the 
shoulder and clawing at her flesh. Then 
I jumps up the gangway like a wild man, 
and jabs down at the beast. The pike is 
mighty sharp, like a long bayonet, and I 
spears him in the head with it, and then in 
the neck. He lets go of Estelle and rushes 
at me, all dripping with blood. 

Say, I feels mighty cool around the roots 
of my hair, but I faces him, and, as he 
comes on, rearing up on his hind legs to 
claw me off the gangplank, I lets him have 
it right in the breast. He sinks down under 
the heart-stab, kicks a little, and in two 
minutes is as dead as a dumb-bell. 

Estelle looks awful white when I 
over to her and picks her up, and her neck 
and shoulder are pretty badly gouged by the 
claws of the beast, but she’s alive all right, 
though her mother nearly throws a fit when 
she sees her. When she’s well enough to 
move, I puts her on a Fresno train, but that 
isn’t for several days. 

Meantime I has a good look at the dead 
cougar in broad daylight, and it’s Nep all 
right. I guess Estelle’s hard night tramp 
had been a little too much for her nerves, 
and she had begun to see things, even to 
gray marks on the beast’s neck. But even 
when I tells her of her mistake, she won't 
believe me. To this day she thinks she 
actually led a wild mountain lien out of the 
forest. She’s just a little touched on that 
subject, I guess, and it’s no wonder, after 
that awful night. 

Well, I takes her down to Fresno and 
puts her in the best sanitarium in town. 


goes 
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Her mother and I goes to see her morning 
and evening, while I hunt for a job in be- 
tween. Morning and evening I sits by her 
side, looking into her sweet, dark eyes, and 
I see a lot of gratitude in them—and some- 
thing else. 

That was about the time I wished we'd 
never met up with that Yosemite robber, for 
soon I was out of money. I had very little 
to pawn except the tent and the cage and a 
few suits of clothes. Besides, there was 
Estelle and her mother to look out for, and 
the doctor’s bill would be coming in soon. 

But after treading those hard Fresno side- 
walks for a couple of weeks, I got a job in 
a dentist’s shop—I had done that work be- 
fore—and began to earn a few bones. Get- 
ting next to that dentist was the biggest 
sort of thing for me, too. Only ten dollars 
a week in it, but, oh, the luck I played in! 
Listen! 

I hadn’t been there a week before the boss 
took a Saturday afternoon off, and left me 
to run the shop. I filled a schoolma’am’s 
back tooth, yanked out a little boy’s bicus- 
pid, and was just going to close up for the 
day, when in comes a hulking big chap witlr 
a leathery brown face, looking like a greaser, 
and grunting with pain from a big molar 
that he wanted pulled right away. His face 
was smooth, and he wore a pair of smoked 
glasses. 

He sat down in the chair, and wanted to 
know if I wouldn’t give him ether, as he was 
afraid he couldn't stand the pull. The pain 
was terrible, he said. 

“Oh,” savs I, “a little squirt of cocain 
will shut off the pain. You don’t need 
ether.” . 

“All right,” says he. “You know your 
business, I guess. Just wait till I pull off 
my coat. It’s hot in here.” 
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Well, the minute he put up his hand to 
pull off that coat, I gave a little gasp. There, 
on his little finger, was my big carbuncle, 
gleaming up to me like an old friend! 

“Perhaps the ether would be better,” I 
says. “Sometimes cocain don’t work.” 

“ All right!” says he. 

About the ether? Well, I gave him the 
limit. Then I went through him, and found 
my watch and Estelle’s earrings and other 
jewelry hidden away in his clothes. In his 
inside coat-pocket was the silver purse he 
had looted from her mother, but there was 
no money in it. 

I pulled off my ring, pulled out his tooth, 
and rang for a policeman. He took him off 
to the station the minute he came out of his 
trance. 

What's more, there was a reward of ten 
thousand dollars for the capture of the ban- 
dit—Black Bill, they called him—and Mr. 
Me came in for that reward! And of course 
I never would have got it if he hadn’t come 
to town, with his whiskers shaved off and 
those smoked glasses on, to have that aching 
tooth pulled, and incidental-like to sell the 
jewelry. 

That bandit capture was only a month 
ago, and I’m still doing dentistry and going 
to see Estelle in the evening. Oh, wasn’t 
she and her mother tickled when I showed 
them the diamonds and that silver purse? 
Estelle was going to get right out of bed, 
but she didn’t. She’s nearly well now, look- 
ing fine, and adorable as ever, and we're 
going to get married in September. 

What then? Why, we’re going down to 
Tahiti, to get into the shell and copra 
game. Mother-of-pearl is always a good 
seller; and to think of Estelle and me living 
under the palms on a tropic island—why, 
it’s a dream! 


SERVICE 


SmootTnu the road before the feet, 


Safe shelter from the night, 


\ cup of water when athirst, 


A rest when 
All these life 
And we 


noons are 
seems to bring 


give thanks 


bright— 
ofttimes, 
to fate 


\nd speak of fortune’s kindly smile, 
Of life so fortunate: 


But well 
Ere 


for us if we 
evening's on 


can know, 


the hill, 


To what our happiness is due 


\ loved 


ones 


service still! 


Arthur Wallace Peach 
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on the steamer Autocratic. Taking passage at the last moment, he is obliged to share a 

small stateroom with an eccentric fellow traveler who gives his name as William Howard 
Iff. Part of Staff's baggage is a huge bandbox, containing a gorgeous hat, which was delivered to 
him just before he sailed—for some friend, he supposes, who wishes him to take it to New York. 
On boarding the steamer, he sees a steward carrying a precise duplicate of the box, which he 
claims as his own, but which proves to belong to a Miss Eleanor Searle. 

Among the other passengers are Alison Landis, a beautiful and brilliant young actress, to 
whom Staff is engaged, and for whose next season he is writing a play; and Mrs. Ilkington, a gar- 
rulous matron of social pretensions, who insists that Staff shall sit at her table in the dining-room 
—where Miss Searle was also seated. Thus introduced to Eleanor, Staff learns that she has been 
studying music in Europe, and is hoping to find an opening on the operatic stage in New York. 

On the first night of the voyage, the purser of the Autocratic accosts Staff and gives him 
two startling pieces of information. One is that Miss Landis, while in Paris, purchased a costly 
pearl necklace, the so-called Cadogan collar, which she presumably has with her on the ship. The 
other—a significant coincidence—is that Iff, as he calls himself, is an expert thief, also known 
as Arbuthnot Ismay. Staff is not greatly surprised, therefore, a few days later, to learn that the 
necklace has vanished. Iff is summoned to the captain’s cabin, and examined; but there is no 
evidence against him, and nothing results from the inquiry. 

Arrived in New York, Staff goes to his rooms on East Thirtieth Street. Here, late in the eve- 
ning, Alison Landis visits him, and confesses that she herself has hidden the Cadogan collar in the 
mysterious hat which he has brought from London. Staff rebukes her for the folly of smuggling, 
and for her recklessness in exposing him to serious charges had the jewels been found in his 
possession; and there ensues a quarrel which ends in the breaking off of their engagement. When 
they look for the necklace, however, they find no trace of it. The bandbox contains a hat which 
neither of them has seen before, and Staff infers that he must have brought Miss Searle’s box from 
the pier, instead of his own. 

Shortly after Alison has gone, Staff's telephone-bell rings. Eleanor has called him up to say 
that she has found the necklace, and is so anxious to restore it promptly to its owner that she 
will at once bring it to his rooms. She does not appear, however. After a long wait, Staff is 
once more summoned to the telephone, and hears her voice, but she breaks off after a few sentences. 

From Iff—who calls on Staff, and seeks to vindicate himself by asserting his innocence and 
giving a plausible story of his movements—the playwright learns that Miss Searle is with Mrs. 
Ilkington at the St. Simon, an up-town hotel. Early next morning Staff goes there, calling: for Alison 
Landis on the.way; but when he and Alison reach the hotel, Mrs. Ilkington tells them that Eleanor 
has suddenly left the place. 


Boer tte s STAFF, a successful young American author, is homeward bound for New York 


XVII (continued) “I fancy there is an explanation, how- 

ever,” Alison put in. 
» ™~ ONE?” echoed Staff. “Miss “TI wish you'd tell me, then. You see, 
Searle is gone?” we dined out and went to the theater and 


Mrs. Ilkington nodded vigor- supper together last night. The Struyvers 
ously, compressing her lips to a thin line of asked me, and I made them include her, of 


disapproval. course. We got in about one. Of course, 
“I’m positively at my wits’ end to ac- my dears, I was fearfully tired, and didn’t 

count for it—” get up till half an hour ago. Imagine my 
® Copsright, 1911, be Louis Josegh Vance. This story began im the October (191) number of Mummers MaGazine 
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sensation when I inquired for Miss Searle, 
and was informed that she had left the 
hotel, bag and baggage, about seven o’clock 
this morning! That is to say, I am told 
that she paid her bill and left at five 
o'clock, or about that time; her luggage 
was sent for about seven.” 

“She left you a note, of course?” Staff 
suggested. 

“Not a line—nothing! I might be- the 
dirt beneath her feet, the way she’s treated 
me. I’m thoroughly disillusioned—dis- 
gusted—” 

“Pardon me,” said Staff; “I want a 
word with the office.” 

He hurried away, leaving Mrs. Ilkington 
still volubly dilating on the indignity that 
had been put upon her, while Alison lis- 
tened to her plaint with an air of infinite 
detachment. 

His inquiry was fruitless enough. The 
day-clerk, Staff was informed by that per- 
sonage, had not come on duty until eight 
o'clock; he knew nothing of the affair be- 
yond what he had been told by the night- 
clerk—that Miss Searle had called for her 
bill and paid it at five o’clock, had given 
instructions to have her luggage removed 
from her room and delivered on presenta- 
tion of her written order, and had then left 
the hotel in company with a Mr. Arbuthnot, 
who had registered without luggage at one 
o'clock in the morning, paying for his room 
in advance. 

Staff became consumed with curiosity 
about the gentleman, and was so persistent 
in his inquiry that there was finally un- 
earthed a bell-boy who had shown that 
guest to his room, and who furnished what 
seemed to be a tolerably accurate descrip- 
tion of him. 

The man described was Iff. 

Staff sought out the baggage-porter, 
crossed his palm, and asked questions, 
eliciting no more information than that 
about seven o’clock Miss Searle’s trunks 
had been delivered to a man with an ex- 
press-wagon who presented a-written order. 
Cross-examined, the porter could not recall 
the name on the express-wagon, if any; he 
was of the opinion that it had borne no dis- 
tinguishing sign. 

Discouraged and apprehensive, Staff re- 
turned to the lounge and made his report— 
one received by Alison with frigid disap- 
proval, by Mrs. Ilkington with every symp- 
tom of cordial animation; from which it be- 
came immediately apparent that Alison had 
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told the elder woman everything she should 
not have told her. 


“*T. Arbuthnot,’” Alison translated. 
“ Arbuthnot Ismay!” 

“Gracious!” Mrs. Ilkington squealed. 
“Isn’t that the real name of that odd 
creature who called himself Iff and pre- 
tended to be a secret-service man?” 

Staff nodded a glum assent. 

“It’s plain enough,” Alison went on; 
“this Searle woman was in league with 
him—” 

“T disagree with you,” said Staff. 

“On what grounds?” 

“T don’t believe Miss Searle—” 

“On what grounds?” 

He shrugged, perceiving his inability to 
explain. 

“And what will you do?” interrupted 
Mrs. Ilkington. 

“T shall inform the police, of course,” 
said Alison ; “and the sooner the better.” 

“If I may venture so far,” Staff said 
stiffly, “I would advise you to do nothing 
of the sort.” 

“And why not, if you please?” 

“It’s rather a delicate case,” he said, 
“if you'll pause to consider it. You must 
not forget that you yourself broke the law 
when you contrived to smuggle this neck- 
lace into the country. The minute you make 
this matter public, you lay yourself open 
to arrest and prosecution for swindling the 
government.” 

“Swindling!” repeated Alison, with a 
flaming face. 

Staff bowed, confirming the word. 

“It is a very serious charge these days,’ 
he said soberly. “I’d advise you to think 
twice before you make any overt move.” 

“But if I deny attempting to smuggle 
the necklace, if I insist that it was stolen 
from me aboard the Autocratic—stolen by 
this man Ismay and this Searle woman—” 

“Miss Searle did not steal your necklace. 
If she had intended anything of the sort she 
would not have telephoned me about it last 
night.” 

“Nevertheless, she has gone away with 
it, arm in arm with a notorious thief, hasn’t 
she?” 

“We're not yet positive what she has 
done. For my part, I am confident that she 
will communicate with us and return the 
necklace with the least possible delay.” 

“ Nevertheless, I shall set the police after 
her,” Alison insisted obstinately. 

“ Again I advise you—” 
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“But I shall deny the smuggling, base 
my charge on—” 

“One moment,” Staff interposed firmly. 
“You forget me. I’m afraid I can adduce 
considerable evidence to prove that you did 
attempt to smuggle, and as a matter of fact 
did achieve that attempt.” 

“And you would do that—to me?” 
snapped the actress. 

“T intend that Miss Searle shall have 
every chance to prove her innocence,” he 
returned in an even and unyielding voice. 

“Why? What’s your interest in her?” 

“Simple justice,” he said—and knew 
that his answer was evasive and uncon- 
vincing. 

“ As a matter of fact,” said Alison, rising 
in her anger, “you’ve fallen in love with 
her!” 

Staff held her gaze in silence. 

“You’re in love with her,” insisted the 
actress—“in love with this common thief 
and confidence woman!” 

Staff nodded gently. 

“Perhaps,” said he, “you’re right. I 
hadn’t thought of it that way before. But 
if you doubt my good intention in advising 
you to go slow in this matter, consult some- 
body else—somebody you feel you can trust 
—Max, for instance, or your attorney. 
Meanwhile, I should ask Mrs. Ilkington 
to be discreet, if I were you.” 

He saluted them ceremoniously, turned, 
and left the hotel, deeply dejected, pro- 
foundly bewildered, and wondering whether 
Alison in her rage had uncovered a secret 
unsuspected even by himself, to whom it 
was most intimate. 


XVIII. 


SLIPPING quickly into Miss Searle’s 
room through an opening barely wide 
enough to admit his spare, small body, the 
intruder as quickly shut and locked the 
door and pocketed the key. This accom- 
plished, he swung on his heel, and, without 
further movement, returned his attention to 
the girl. 

Standing so—his hands clasped loosely 
before him, his head thrust forward a, trifle 
above his rounded shoulders, his pale eyes 
peering with a semihumorous suggestion 
out of their network of wrinkles, his thin 
lips curved in an apologetic grin—his like- 
ness to the Iff that Staff knew was some- 
thing more than striking. One needed to 
be intimately and recently acquainted with 
Iff’s appearance to be able to detect the al- 
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most imperceptible points of difference be- 
tween the two. 

Had Staff been there, he might have ques- 
tioned the color of this man’s eyes, which 
showed a lighter tint than Iff’s, and their 
expression—here vigilant and predatory in 
contrast to Iff’s languid, half-derisive look. 
The line of the cheek from nose to mouth, 
too, was deeper and harder than was the 
case with Iff; and there was a hint of ele- 
vation in the nostrils that lent the face a 
guise of malice and evil—like the shadow 
of an impersonal sneer. 

The look that the intruder bent upon 
Eleanor was almost a sneer—a smile in 
part contemptuous, in part studious, as if 
he pondered a problem in human chemistry 
from the view-point of a seasoned and expe- 
rienced scientist. He cocked his head a 
bit to one side and stared insolently be- 
neath half-lowered lids, now and again 
nodding ever so slightly, as if in confirma- 
tion of some unspoken conclusion. 

Against the cold, inflexible purpose in 
his manner, the pitiful prayer expressed in 
the girl’s attitude spent itself without ef- 
fect. Her hands dropped to her sides. Her 
head drooped wearily, hopelessly. Her 
pose personified despondency profound and 
irremediable. 

When he had cunningly timed his si- 
lence to insure the most impressive effect, 
the man moved, shifting from one foot to 
the other, and spoke. 

“Well, Nelly?” 

His voice, modulated to an 
drawl, was much like Iff’s. 

The girl’s lips moved noiselessly for an 
instant before she managed to articulate. 

“So it was you all the time,” she said, 
in a quiet tone of horror. 

“What was me?” inquired the man in- 
elegantly, if with spirit. 

“T mean,” she said, “that you were after 
the necklace, after all.” 

!” he said pertly. 


amused 


“To be sure! “What 
did you think?” 
“T hoped it wasn’t so,” she said brokenly. 


“When you escaped to-day, and when to- 


night I found the necklace—I was so 
glad!” 

“Then you did find it?” he asked 
promptly. 


She gave him a look of contempt. 

“You knew it.” 

“My dear child,” he expostulated insin- 
cerely, “what makes you say that?” 

“You don’t pretend that you didn’t rob 
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me of the bandbox in that taxicab, trying 
to get the necklace?” she demanded. 

He waited an instant, then shrugged. 

“T presume a denial would be useless.” 

“ Quite.” 

“ All right, then, I won’t deny it.” 

She moved away from the telephone to 
a chair, wherein she dropped as if ex- 
hausted, her hands knitted together in her 
lap, her chin resting on her chest. 

“You see,” said the man, “I wanted to 
spare you the knowledge that you were be- 
ing held up by your fond parent.” 

“TI should have known you,” she said, 
“but for that disguise—the beard and the 
motor-coat.”’ 

“That just goes to show that filial af- 
fection will out,” commented the man. 
“You haven’t seen me for seven years—” 

“Except on the steamer,” she corrected. 

“True; but there I considerately kept 
out of your way.” 

“ Considerately!” she echoed in a bitter 
tone. 

“Can you question it?” he asked light- 
ly, moving noiselessly to and fro and ap- 
praising the contents of the room with swift, 
searching glances. 

“Your actions to-night, for instance—” 

“They simply prove my contention, 
dear child.” He paused, looking down at 
her with a quizzical sneer. “My very 
presence here affirms my entire devotion to 
your welfare.” 

She looked up, dumfounded by his ef- 
frontery. 

“Is it worth while to waste your time 
so?” she inquired. “You failed the first 
time to-night, but you can’t fail now; I’m 
alone, I can’t oppose you, and you know 
I won’t raise an alarm. Why not stop 
talking, take what you want, and go—and 
leave me to be accused of theft, unless I 
choose to tell the world—what it wouldn’t 
believe—that my own father stole the neck- 
lace from me?” 

“Ah, but how unjust you are!” ex- 
claimed the man. “ How little you know 
me! How little you appreciate a father’s 
affection!” 

“And you tried to rob me not two hours 
ago!” 

“Ves,” he said cheerfully; “I admit it. 
If I could’ve got away with it then—well 
and good. You need never have known I 
did it. Unhappily for both of us, you 
fooled me.” 
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“For both of us?” she repeated blankly. 

“Precisely. It puts you in a very seri- 
ous position. That’s why I’m here—to save 
you.” 

In spite of her fatigue, the girl rose to 
face him. 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“Simply that between us we’ve gummed 
this business up neatly. You see, I hadn’t 
any use for that hat. I stopped in at an 
all-night telegraph-station, and left it to 
be delivered to Miss Landis, never dream- 
ing what the consequences would be. Im- 
mediately thereafter, but too late, I learned 
—lI’ve a way of finding out what’s going 
on, you know—that Miss Landis had al- 
ready put the case in the hands of the po- 
lice. It makes it very serious for you—the 
bandbox returned, the necklace still in your 
possession, your wild, incredible yarn about 
meaning to return it—” 

In her overwrought and harassed con- 
dition, the sophistry escaped her; she was 
sensible only of the menace that his words 
distilled. She saw herself tricked and 
trapped, enmeshed in a web of damning 
circumstance. 

Everything was against her — appear- 
ances, the hands of all men, the cruel acci- 
dent that had placed the necklace in her 
keeping, even her parentage. She was the 
daughter of a notorious thief, a man whose 
name was an international byword. Who 
would believe her protestations of inno- 
cence—presuming that the police should 
find her before she could reach Staff or 
Miss Landis? 

“But,” she faltered, white to her lips, 
“TI can take the necklace to her now— 
immediately—” 

Instinctively she clutched her hand-bag. 
The man’s eyes appreciated the movement. 
His face was shadowed for an instant by 
the flying cloud of a sardonic smile. And 
the girl saw and read that smile. 

“Unless,” she stammered, retreating from 
him a pace or two, “unless you—” 

He silenced her with a reassuring ges- 
ture. 

“So you misjudge me!” he said, in a 
voice that fairly wept. 

Hope flamed in her eyes. 

“You mean—you can’t mean—” 

Again he lifted his hand. 

“TI mean that you misconstrue my mo- 
tive. Far be it from me to deny that I am— 
what I am. We have ever been plain- 





























spoken with one another. You told me what 
I was seven years ago, when you left me, 
took another name, disowned me, and—” 
His voice broke affectingly for an instant. 
“No matter,” he resumed with an obvious 
effort. “The past is past, and I am pun- 
ished for all that I have ever done, or may 
ever do, by the loss of my daughter’s confi- 
dence and affection. It is my fault; I have 
no right to complain. But now—yes, I ad- 
mit I tried to steal the necklace in the park 
to-night. But I failed, and, failing, I did 
that which got you into trouble. Now I’m 
here to help you extricate yourself. Don’t 
worry about the necklace—keep it, hide it 
where you will. I don’t want and sha’n’t 
touch it under any circumstances.” 

“You mean I’m free to return it to Miss 
Landis?” she gasped, incredulous. 

“ Just that.” 

“Where can I find her?” 

He shrugged. 

“There’s the rub. She’s left town.” 

She steadied herself with a hand on the 
table. 

“T can follow her.” 

“Yes—and must. That’s what I’ve come 
to tell you and to help you to do.” 

“Where has she gone?” 

“To her country-place in Connecticut, 
on the Sound.” 

“How can I get there? By railroad?” 

Eleanor started for the telephone. 

“Hold on!” he said sharply. 
are you going to do?” 

“ Order a time-table.” 

“Useless!” he commented curtly. “ Every 
terminal in the city is already being 
watched by detectives. They’d spot you in 
a twinkling. Your only salvation is to get 
to Miss Landis before they catch you.” 

In her excitement and confusion, she 
could only stand and stare. A_ solitary 
thought dominated her consciousness, dwarf- 
ing and distorting all others—she was in 
danger of arrest, imprisonment, the shame 
and ignominy of public prosecution. Even 
though she were to be cleared of the charge, 
the stain of it would cling to her, an ineradi- 
cable blot. 

And every avenue of escape was being 
closed to her! Her lips trembled, and her 
eyes brimmed, glistening. Despair lay cold 
in her heart. 

“What am I to do?” she whispered 
breathlessly. 

Bear in mind that she was so weary and 


“What 


distraught, with the strain of nerves taut 
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and vibrant with emotion, that she was by 
no means herself. She had no time for 
thought or calm consideration; and if she 
had had time, she would have found her- 
self unable to think clearly and calmly. 

“Trust me,” the man replied quietly. 
“There’s just one way to reach this woman 
without risk of detection—and that’s good 
only if we act now. Get your things to- 
gether, pay your bill, leave word to deliver 
your trunks to your order, and come with 
me. I have a motor-car waiting round the 
corner. In an hour we can be out of the 
city. By noon I can have you at Miss Lan- 
dis’s home.” 

“Yes!” she cried, almost hysterically. 
“Yes, that’s the way!” 

“Then do what packing you must. Here, 
I'll lend a hand.” 

Fortunately, Eleanor had merely opened 
her trunks and bags, taking out only such 
garments and toilet accessories as she had 
required for the dinner and theater-party. 
These lay about the room in plain sight, 
easily to be gathered up and stuffed with 
the carelessness of haste into her trunks. 
In ten minutes the man was turning her 
keys in the various locks, while she stood 
waiting with a small hand-bag containing 
a few necessaries, a motor - coat over her 
arm, a thick veil draped from her hat. 

“One minute,” the man said, straighten- 
ing up from the last piece of luggage. “ You 
were telephoning when I came in?” 

“Yes—to Mr. Staff, to explain why I 
failed to bring him the bandbox.” 

“H’m!” He pondered this, chin in hand, 
for a brief instant. “He'll be worried. 
Does he know where you are?” 

“No. I forgot to tell him.” 

“That’s good. Still, you’d better call 
him up again and put his mind at rest. It 
may gain us a few hours.” 

“What am I to say?” 

She had her hand on the receiver already. 

“Tell him you were cut off, and had 
trouble getting his number again. Say your 
motor broke down in Central Park, and 
you lost your way trying to walk home. 
That’s all true, isn’t it? Say you’re tired 
and don’t want to be disturbed till noon; 
that you have the necklace safe, and will 
give it to him if he calls to-morrow.” 

Eleanor took a deep breath to steady her- 
self,and gave the number to the switchboard- 
operator. Before she had time to give an- 
other instant’s consideration to what she 
was doing, she found herself in conversa- 
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tion with Staff, reciting from the message 
outlined by her evil genius in response to 
his eager questioning. 

The man was at her elbow all the while 
she talked—so close that he could overhear 
the other end of the dialogue. This with a 
purpose made manifest when Staff asked 
Eleanor where she was stopping, when in- 
stantly the little man clapped his palm over 
the transmitter. 


“Tell him the St. Regis!” he said 
sharply. 

Her eyes demanded his reason. 

“Don’t stop to argue—do as I say. It'll 


give us more time. The St. Regis!” 

He removed his hand. Blindly she obeyed, 
reiterating the name to Staff and saying 
good-by. 

“And now— not a second to spare — 
hurry!” 

In the hallway, while they waited for the 
elevator, he had further instructions. 

“Go to the desk and ask for your bill,” 
he said, handing her the key to her room. 
“You've money, of course? Say that you’re 
called away unexpectedly, and will send a 
written order for your trunks early in the 
morning. 
tell him the Auditorium, Chicago. 

XIX 

THEY stepped from the dimly lighted hall 
into the brilliant cage of the elevator. It 
dropped, silently, swiftly, to the ground 
floor, somehow impressing the girl with an 
effect of the working of her implacable, irre- 
sistible destiny. Precisely so, she felt, she 
was being whirled on to her fate, like a dry 
leaf in a gale, with no more volition, and 
equally incapable of directing her course. 

Still under the obsession of this idea, she 
went to the desk, paid her bill, and said 
what she had been told to say about her 
trunks. Beyond that point she did not go, 
chiefly because she had forgotten, and was 
too numb with fatigue to care. The clerk’s 
question as to her address failed to reach 
her understanding. She turned away with- 
out responding, and went, as one in a 
dream, to the door, to join the man who 
seemed able to sway her to his whim. 

She found herself walking in the twilit 
streets, struggling to keep up with the rapid 
pace set by her companion. 

After some time they paused before a 
building in a side street. By its low facade 
and huge sliding doors she dimly under- 
stood that it was a private garage. In re- 


Now!” 


If the clerk wants an address, - 
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sponse to a signal of peculiar rhythm 
knuckled upon the wood by her companion, 
the doors rolled back. A heavy-eyed me- 
chanic saluted them drowsily. On the edge 
of the threshold there stood ready a high- 
powered car with a close-coupled body. 

With the docility of complete indiffer- 
ence bred of deadening weariness, Eleanor 
submitted to being helped to her seat, ar- 
ranged her veil to protect her face, and sat 
back with folded hands, submissive to en- 
dure whatsoever chance or mischance might 
be in store for her. 

The small man took the place by her 
side. The mechanic cranked the motor and 
climbed into his seat. The engine snorted, 
trembling like a thoroughbred about to run 
a race, and then subsided to a sonorous 
purr as the car swept sedately out into the 
deserted street, swung round a corner into 
Broadway, settled its tires into the grooves 
of the car-tracks, and leaped northward 
like an arrow. 

The thoroughfare was all but bare of 
traffic. Now and again they had to swing 
away from the car-tracks to pass a surface- 
car. Infrequently they passed early rising 
milk-wagons, crawling reluctantly over their 
routes. Pedestrians were few and far be- 
tween, and only once, as they swung down 
into the hollow and across Manhattan Street, 
was it necessary to reduce speed in defer- 
ence to the majesty of the law as bodied 
forth in a solitary policeman. 

The silken song of six cylinders working 
in absolute harmony was as soothing as a 
lullaby. The sweep of the soft, fresh morn- 
ing air past one’s cheeks was as soft and 
quieting as a mother’s caress. Eleanor 
yielded to their influence as naturally as a 
tired child. Her eyes closed; she breathed 
regularly, barely conscious of the sense of 
resistless flight. 

Hot and level, the rays of the rising sun 
smote her face and roused her as the car 
sped down the viaduct to Macomb’s Dam 
Bridge; and for a little time thereafter she 
was drowsily sentient—aware of the wheel- 
ing streets and marching files of houses 
past which they coursed. Then again she 
dozed, recovering her senses only when, 
after a lapse of perhaps half an hour, the 
noise of the motor ceased and the big ma- 
chine slowed down smoothly to a dead stop. 

She opened her eyes, comprehending dully 
the complete change in the lay of the land. 
They had stopped on the right of the road, 
in front of a low-roofed, wooden building 














whose signboard creaked in the breeze over- 
head, naming the place an inn. To the 
left of the road was a stretch of woodland. 
There were trees behind the inn, too, but in 
less thick array, so that it was possible to 
catch, through their trunks and foliage, 
glimpses of blue water splashed with golden 
sunlight. A soft air fanned in from the 
water, sweet and clean. Overhead the sky 
was high and profoundly blue, unflecked 
by cloud. 

Comprehending these things with a feel- 
ing of gratitude, Eleanor struggled to recol- 
lect her wits and realize her position; but 
still her weariness was heavy upon her. The 
man she called her father was coming down 
the path from the inn doorway. He carried 
a tumbler brimming with a pale amber 
liquid. Walking round to her side of the 
car, he offered this to her. 

“Drink this,” she heard him say in a 

pleasant voice. “It'll help you to brace 
up. 
* Obediently she accepted the glass and 
drank. The soul of the stuff broke out in 
delicate, aromatic bubbles beneath her nos- 
trils. There was a stinging but refreshing 
feeling in her mouth and throat. She said 
“Champagne” sleepily to herself, and 
handed back the empty glass with a word 
of thanks. 

She heard the man laugh, and wondered 
confusedly why. If anything, she felt more 
sleepy than before. 

He climbed back into his seat beside her. 
A question crawled in her brain, torment- 
ing. Finally she managed to enunciate a 
part of it: 

“How much longer?” 

“Oh, not far now!” 

The response seemed to come from a dis- 
tance. She felt the car moving beneath her, 
and no more. Sleep possessed her utterly, 
heavy and dreamless. 

There followed several phases of semi- 
consciousness wherein she moved as if by 
instinct only, seeing men as trees walking, 
the world as if through a mist. 

In one, she was being helped out of the 
motor-car. Then somebody was holding 
her arm and guiding her along a path of 
some sort. Planks rang hollowly beneath 
her feet, and the hand on her arm detained 
her. A voice said: 

“This way—just step right out; you're 
perfectly safe.” 

Mechanically she obeyed. She felt her- 
self lurch, as if about to fall, and then 
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hands were supporting her as she stood on 
something that swayed, and the voice that 
had before spoken was advising her to sit 
down and take it easy. Accordingly, she 
sat down. Her seat was rocking like a 
swing, and she heard dimly the splash of 
waters; these merged unaccountably into 
the purring of the motor again. 

And then somebody had an arm round 
her waist, and she was walking, bearing 
heavily upon that support, partly because 
she sorely needed it, but the more readily 
because she knew somehow — intuitively— 
that the arm was a woman’s. A voice as- 
sured her from time to time: 

“Not much further!” 

She was sure it was a woman’s voice. 
Then she was being helped to ascend a 
steep, interminable staircase. 

She came to herself for a moment, prob- 
ably not long after climbing the stairs. She 
was sitting on the edge of a bed in a small, 
low-ceiled room, cheaply and meagerly fur- 
nished. She stared wildly about her, try- 
ing to realize her surroundings. 

There were two windows, both open, ad- 
mitting floods of sea air and sunlight. 
Through them she saw green boughs sway- 
ing slowly, and through the boughs patches 
of water, blue and gold. There was a door 
opposite the bed; it stood open, revealing a 
vista of long, bare hallway, regularly punc- 
tuated by doors. 

The drumming in her temples pained and 
bewildered her. Her head felt dense and 
heavy. She tried to think, and failed. But 
the knowledge persisted that something was 
very wrong with her world—something that 
might be remedied, set right, if only she 
could muster up the necessary strength to 
move and think. 

Abruptly the doorway was filled by the 
figure of a woman —a strapping, brawny 
creature with the arms and shoulders of a 
man and a great, coarse, good-natured face. 
She came directly to the bed, sat down be- 
side the girl, passed an arm behind her 
shoulders, and offered her a glass of water. 

“You've just woke up, ain’t you?” she 
said soothingly. “Drink this and lay down, 
and you'll feel better before long. You 
have had a turn, and no mistake; but you’ll 
be all right now, never fear! Come now, 
drink it, and I'll help you loosen your 
clothes a bit, so’s you can be comfortable.” 

Somehow the woman’s tone inspired Elea- 
nor with confidence. She drank, submitted 
to being partially undressed, and lay down. 
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Sleep overcame her immediately. She suf- 
fered a sensation of dropping plummetwise 
to oblivion. 

XX 

SUDDENLY, with a smothered cry of sur- 
prise, Eleanor sat up. She seemed to have 
recovered full consciousness and sensibility 
with an instantaneous effect comparable only 
to that of light flooding a room at night 
when an electric switch is turned. A moment 
ago she had been nothing sunk deep in im- 
penetrable night; now she was herself—and 
it was broad daylight. 

With an abrupt, automatic movement she 
left the bed and stood up, staring incredu- 
lously at the substance of what still wore in 
her memory the guise of a dream. 

But it hadn’t been a dream, after all. She 
was actually in the small room with the low 
ceiling and the door—now shut—and the 
windows that revealed the green of leaves 
and the blue and gold of the sun-spangled 
sea. Her coat and hat and veil had been 
removed, and were hanging from nails in 
the wall behind the door. Her clothing had 
been unfastened — precisely in accordance 
with her dim recollection of what had 
happened. 

She wore a little wrist-watch. It told her 
that the time was after four in the afternoon. 

She began hurriedly to dress, or rather to 
repair the disorder of her garments—all the 
while struggling between surprise that she 
felt physically and mentally so delightfully 
rested and well and strong, and haunting 
suspicion that she had been tricked. 

Of the truth of this suspicion confirm- 
atory evidence presently overwhelmed her. 

Since drinking that glass of champagne 
at the roadside inn, shortly after sunrise, 
she-had known nothing clearly. It was im- 
possible, then, that she could have accom- 
plished her purpose with relation to Alison 
Landis and the Cadogan collar without 
knowing it. She saw now, she knew now 
beyond dispute, that she had been drugged 
—not necessarily heavily, for a simple dose 
of harmless bromides would have served the 
purpose, in her overtaxed condition—and 
brought to this place in a semistupor, nei- 
ther knowing whither she went nor able to 
protest had she known. 

The discovery of her hand-bag was all 
that was required to transmute fears and 
doubts into irrefragable knowledge. 

No longer fastened to her wrist by the 
loop of its silken cord, she found the bag 
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in plain sight on the top of the cheap pine 
bureau. With feverish haste she examined 
it. The necklace was gone. 

She dropped the bag, staring bitterly at 
her distorted reflection in the cracked and 
discolored mirror. 

What a fool she had been to trust her 
betrayer! In the clear illumination of un- 
clouded reason which she was now able to 
bring to bear upon the episode, she saw with 
painful distinctness how readily she had lent 
herself to be the dupe and tool of the man 
she called her father. 

Nothing that he had urged upon her in 
the room at the St. Simon had now the least 
weight in her understanding. All his argu- 
ment had been but the sheerest sophistry. 
Every statement he had made, and every 
promise, had been fairly riddled with fal- 
lacy. Hardly a phrase would have gained 
an instant’s credence under the analysis of 
a normal intelligence. He could have ac- 
complished nothing had she not been with- 
out sleep for nearly twenty-four hours with 
every nerve and fiber and faculty aching 
for rest. But, so aided—with what heart- 
less ease had she been beguiled and over- 
reached ! 

Tears hot and stinging smarted in her 
eyes as she fumbled with the fastening of 
her attire—tears of chagrin and of bitter 
resentment as well. 

As soon as she was ready and composed, 
she opened the door very gently and stepped 
out into the hall. 

It was a short hall, set like the top bar 
of a T square at the end of the long, door- 
lined corridor she remembered seeing from 
her seat on the bed, before the woman had 
brought her that glass of water—or what- 
ever the drink had been. The walls were of 
plain white plaster, innocent of paper, and 
in some places darkly blotched with the 
penetrating dampness. The floor, though 
solid, was uncarpeted. From one end of 
the short hall a flight of steps ran down to 
the lower floor. 

After a moment of hesitation, Eleanor 
chose to explore the long corridor, rather 
than to descend at once by the nearer stair- 
way. Gathering her skirts about her ankles 
—an instinctive precaution against noise, 
engendered by the atmosphere of the place, 
rather than the result of any coherent 
thought—she stole quietly along the narrow 
passage. 

Although some few were closed, most of 
the doors she passed stood open. These all 














revealed small, stuffy cubicles with grimy, 
unpainted floors, grimy plaster walls and 
ceilings, and grimy windows, their panes 
framed in cobwebs and crusted so thick with 
the accumulated dust and damp of years of 
neglect that they were not far from com- 
plete opacity. None of the rooms contained 
any furniture. 

The farther she moved from the hall in 
which her bedroom was situated, the more 
close and stale and sluggish was the air, the 
more oppressive the quiet of this strange 
tenement. The sound of her footfalls, light 
and stealthy as they were, seemed to her 
ears strangely magnified in volume. The 
thought came to her that if she were indeed 
trespassing upon the forbidden portions of 
the mean and dismal stronghold of some 
modern Bluebeard, the noise she was making 
would quickly enough bring her warders 
down upon her. 

And yet it must have been that her im- 
agination exaggerated the slight sounds that 
attended her cautious advance; for pres- 
ently she had proof enough that they were 
audible to herself alone. 

Half-way down the corridor she came un- 
expectedly to another staircase, double the 
width of the one at the end of the little hall, 
and running down to a broad landing, 
where it separated into two short flights to 
the ground floor of the building. The well 
of the staircase disclosed, below, another 
hall, rather large and well finished, though 
bare. Directly in front of the landing, 
where the short flights branched at right 
angles to the main stairway, was a large 
double door, one side of which stood par- 
tially open. 

Putting this and that together, Eleanor 
satisfied herself that this was the entrance- 
hall and office of an out-of-the-way summer 
hotel, neither large nor in any way preten- 
tious, even in its palmiest days, and now 
abandoned—or, at least, consecrated to the 
uses of the caretakers and whoever else in- 
habitated the far wing from which she had 
wandered. 

As she paused for an instant, turning this 
thought over in her mind, and considering 
the effect upon herself and her fortunes of 
indefinite detention in such a spot, she was 
startled by the sound of a cough from the 
hall below. On the heels of this she heard 
something even more inexplicable—the dull 
and hollow clang of a metal door. Foot- 
steps were audible immediately—the quick, 
nervous footfalls of somebody coming to- 
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ward the front of the house from some point 
to the rear of the staircase. 

Startled and curious, the girl drew back 
a careful step or tyro, until she was shel- 
tered by the corridor wall at the point where 
it ended abruptly and was continued by the 
balustrade. Here she might lurk and peer, 
might see and not be seen, save by unhappy 
mischance. 

The man came promptly into view. She 
had foretold his identity, had known it 
would be—he whom she could not bear to 
call her father. 

He moved briskly over to the open door, 
paused, and stood looking out for an in- 
stant. Then, with his air of furtive alert- 
ness, yet apparently sure that he was un- 
observed, and wholly unsuspicious of the 
girl’s presence above him, he swung back to 
the staircase. 

For an instant, terrified by the fear that 
he meant to ascend, she stood poised on the 
verge of flight; but that he had another in- 
tention at once became apparent. Stopping at 
the foot of the left-hand flight of steps, he 
laid hold of the turned knob on the top of the 
outer newel-post, and lifted it from its sock- 
et. Then he took something from his coat- 
pocket, dropped it into the hollow of the 
newel, replaced the knob, turned, and 
marched smartly out of the house, shutting 
the door behind him. 

Eleanor noticed that he didn’t lock it. 

At the same time three separate consider- 
ations moved her to fly back to her room. 
She had seen something not intended for 
her sight; the knowledge might somehow 
prove valuable to her; and if she were dis- 
covered in the corridor, the man might sus- 
pect her of spying on him. Incontinently, 
therefore, she picked up her skirts and ran. 

The distance wasn’t so long as she had 
thought. In a brief moment she was back 
in the little hall, standing before the door 
of the bedroom as if she had just come out 
—her gaze directed expectantly toward the 
small staircase. 

If she had anticipated a visit from the 
kidnaper, however, she was pleasantly dis- 
appointed. Not a sound came from below, 
aside from a distant thump and thud which 
went on steadily in a sort of syncopated 
measure, and for which she could not assign 
any commonplace cause. 

At length she pulled herself together, and 
warily descended the staircase. It ended in 
what was largely a counterpart of the hall 
above, broken by the mouth of a long cor- 
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ridor, as on the upper floor, but in this 
instance with a door at the rear end in- 
stead of a window. From beyond this door 
came the sound of thumping and thudding 
that puzzled Eleanor; and now she could 
distinguish another sound—that of a wom- 
an’s voice crooning an age-old melody. 

As she stood listening, the pounding 
ceased, a sound of shuffling footsteps was 
audible, and then a soft clash of metal 
against metal. Then came the shuffle again, 
and again the intermittent pounding. 

Suddenly she understood, and almost 
smiled, in spite of her gnawing anxiety, to 
think that she had been mystified so long 
by a sound so ordinary. The noise was that 
of a woman comfortably engaged in the 
household task of ironing. It was simple 
enough, once one thought of it, yet how 
ridiculously incongruous a sound to be in- 
jected into the cognizance of a girl whose 
brain was buzzing with the incredible ro- 
mance of her position—a girl who had been 
carried away, she could not say whither, 
while under the influence of an opiate, by 
a man whom she knew under two guises, 
that of a father heedless of th> obligations 
of his paternity, and that of a criminal of 
international repute! 

She went to the door at the end of the 
hallway, and thrust it open without cere- 
mony. 

There was revealed a room of some size, 
evidently at onetime a living-room, now 
converted to the combined offices of kitchen 
and dining-room. A large deal-table in the 
middle of the floor was covered with a red 
cloth, with four places set. On a small 
range, set in the recess of what had once 
been an open fireplace, sad-irons were heat- 
ing side by side with simmering pots and 
a steaming teakettle. 

There was a rich aroma of cooking food 
in the air, somewhat tinctured by the smell 
of melting wax, but nevertheless madly ap- 
petizing to the nostrils of a young woman 
made suddenly aware that she had not eaten 
anything for some sixteen hours. The other 
furnishings of the room were simple, and 
characteristic of country kitchens—inclu- 
ding even the figure of the sturdy woman 
who was placidly ironing white things on 
a board supported by the backs of two chairs 
placed near a door open to the outer air. 

She looked up quickly as Eleanor en- 
tered, stopped her humming, vigorously 
banged the board with the iron, and set the 
latter on a metal rest. 
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“Evening,” she said pleasantly, resting 
her hands on her hips. 

Eleanor stared at her dumbly, remember- 
ing that this was the woman who had helped 
her to bed and had administered what had 
presumably been a second sleeping-draft. 

“Thought I heerd you moving around 
up-stairs. How be you? Hungry? I’ve 
got a bite ready.” 

“I'd like a drink of water, please,” said 
Eleanor. “Plain water,” she added, with 
a significance that could not have been over- 
looked by a guilty conscience. 

But the woman seemed to sense no ul- 
terior meaning. 

“T'll fetch it,” she said in her good- 
humored voice, going to the sink. 

While she was manipulating the pump, 
the girl moved nearer, frankly taking stock 
of her. 

The dim impression retained from their 
meeting in the early morning was empha- 
sized by this second inspection. The wom- 
an was built on generous lines—big-boned, 
heavy, and apparently immensely strong. A 
contented and easy-going humor shone from 
her broad, coarsely featured countenance, 
oddly contending with a suggestion of im- 
placably obstinate and tenacious purpose. 

“Here you are,” she said presently, ex- 
tending a glass filmed with the breath of the 
ice-cold liquid it contained. 

“Thank you,” said Eleanor, and drank 
thirstily. “Who are you?” she demanded 
pointblank, returning the empty glass. 

“Mrs. Clover,” said the woman, no less 
bluntly, if with a smiling mouth. 

“Where am I?” . 

“Well ”—the woman turned to the stove, 
and busied herself with a coffee-pot and a 
frying-pan while she talked—‘“this was 
the Wreck Island House once upon a time. 
I calculate it’s that now, only it ain’t run 
as a hotel any more. It’s been years since 
there was any summer folks come here— 
place didn’t pay, they said. Guess that’s 
why they shet it up, and how your pa come 
to buy it for a song.” 

“Where is the Wreck Island House, 
then?” Eleanor put in as the woman’s voice 
fell. 

“On Wreck Island, of course,” 
answer. 

“And where is that?” 

“In Long Island Sound, about a mile 
off the Connecticut shore. Pennymint 
Center’s the nearest village.” 


was the 











“That means nothing to me,” said the 
girl. “How far are we from New York?” 

“T couldn’t rightly say—never been there. 
But your pa says—I heard him tell Eph 
once—he can make the run in his autymo- 
bile in an hour and a half. That’s from 
Pennymint Center, of course.” 

Eleanor pressed her hands to her temples, 
temporarily dazed by the information she 
had received. 

“Tsland!” she repeated. “A mile from 
shore—New York an hour and a half 
away!” 

“Good, comfortable, tight little island,” 
resumed Mrs. Clover, pleased, it seemed, 
with the sound of her own voice. “ You'll 
like it when you come to get acquainted. Just 
the very place for a girl with your trouble.” 

“My trouble? What do you know about 
that?” 

“Your pa told me, of course. Nervous 
prostration’s what he called it—says as you 
need rest and quiet, with nothing to disturb 
you—plenty of good food and sea air—” 

“Oh, stop!” Eleanor begged frantically. 

“There!” said the woman in a kindly 
tone. “I might’ve known I’d get on your 
poor nerves, talking all the time. But I 
can’t seem to help it, living here all alone 
like I do, with nobody but Eph most of the 
time. There!” she added with satisfaction, 
spearing the last rasher of bacon from the 
frying-pan and dropping it on a plate. 
“Now your breakfast’s ready. Draw up a 
chair, and eat hearty.” 

She put the plate on the red table-cloth, 
flanked it with dishes containing soft-boiled 
eggs, bread and butter, and a large cup of 
coffee of delicious. savor, and waved one 
muscular arm over it all with the gesture of 
a benevolent sorceress. 

“ Set to while it’s hot, my dear, and don’t 
you be afraid; good food never hurt no- 
body.” 

XXI 

For a moment Eleanor entertained the 
thought of mutinous refusal to eat, by way 
of emphasizing her indignation; but hunger 
overcame ‘the attractions of this doubtful 
expedient. Besides, if she were to accom- 
plish anything toward regaining her free- 
dom, if it were no more than to register a 
violent protest, she would need strength; 
and already she was weak for want of food. 

So she took her place and ate—ate raven- 
ously, enjoying every mouthful. It was all 
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good, even though her mind was obsessed 
with doubts and fears and burning anger. 

“You are the caretaker here?” she asked 
between mouthfuls. 

“Reckon you might call us that, me and 
Eph. We’ve lived here for five years now, 
taking care of the island—ever since your 
pa bought it.” 

“Eph is your husband?” 

“ That’s him—Ephraim Clover.” 

“And doesn’t he do anything else but— 
caretake? ” 

“Lord bless you, he don’t even do that! 
I’m the caretaker. Eph don’t do nothing 
but potter round with the motor-boat, and 
go to town for supplies, and fish a little, and 
‘tend to the garden, and do the chores for 
me, and—” 

“I should think he must keep pretty 
busy.” 

“Busy? Him? Eph? Lord! he’s the 
busiest thing you ever laid your eyes on— 
poking round doing nothing at all!” 

“And does nobody ever come here?” 

“ Nobody but the boss.” 

“Does he come often?” 

“ That’s as may be and the fit’s on him. 
He comes and goes, just as he feels like. 
Sometimes he’s on and off the island half a 
dozen times a week, and again we don’t hear 
nothing of him for months. Sometimes he 
stays here for days and mebbe weeks, and 
again he’s here one minute and gone the 
next. Jumps round like a flea on a griddle, 
I say; you can’t never tell nothing about 
what he’s going to do, or where he'll be 
next. My land o’ mercy, Mr. Searle! What 
a start you did give me!” 

The man had succeeded in startling both 
women, as a matter of fact. Eleanor, look- 
ing up suddenly from her plate on hearing 
Mrs. Clover’s cry of surprise, saw him 
lounging carelessly in the hall doorway, 
where he had appeared as noiselessly as a 
shadow. His sly, satiric smile was twisting 
his thin lips, and a sardonic humor glit- 
tered in the pale eyes that shifted from 
Eleanor’s face to Mrs. Clover’s, and back 
again. 

“T wish,” he said, nodding to the care- 
taker, “you’d slip down to the dock and 
tell Eph to have the boat ready for seven 
o'clock.” 

“Yes, sir,” assented Mrs. Clover hastily. 

She crossed at once toward the outer 
door. From her tone, and from the alacrity 
with which she moved to do his bidding, 
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no less than from the half-cringing look 
with which she met his regard, Eleanor 
had no difficulty in surmising her abject 
fear of this man, whom she could probably 
have taken in her big hands and broken 


in two without being conscious of his 
struggles. 
“And, here!” he called after her. 


” 


“Supper’s ready? 

“Yes, sir—quite.” 

“Very well; I'll have mine. Eph can 
come up as soon as he’s finished overhauling 
the motor. Wait a minute—tell him to be 
sure to bring the oars up to the house with 
him.” 

“Ves, sir; I will, sir.” 

Mrs. Clover dodged through the door, 
and, running down the pair of steps from 
the kitchen entrance to the ground, van- 
ished round the corner of the house. 

“Enjoying your breakfast, I trust?” the 
man inquired mockingly. 

Eleanor pushed back her chair and rose. 
She feared him, feared him as she feared 
any loathly, venomous thing; but she was 
not spiritually afraid of him in the least. 
Contempt and disgust only emphasized the 
quality of her courage. She confronted him 
without a tremor. 

“Do you mean to take me with you when 
you leave this island to-night?” she de- 
manded. 

He shook his head with his derisive smile. 
She had discounted that answer. 

“How long do you intend to keep me 
here?” 

“That depends on how agreeable you 
make yourself,” he said obscurely. 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Merely that—well, it’s a pleasant, salu- 
brious spot, Wreck Island. You'll find it 
uncommonly healthful, and enjoyable, too, 
as soon as you get over the loneliness of it. 
Not that you'll be so terribly lonely; I shall 
be here more or less, off and on, much of 
the time for the next few weeks. I don’t 
mind telling you, in strict confidence, as 
between father and child, that I’m planning 
to pull off something pretty big in town be- 
fore long. Of course, it will require a bit 
of arranging in advance, to make every- 
thing run smoothly; and this makes an ideal 
retreat for a man of my retiring disposition, 
not overfond of the espionage of his fellow 
men. So, if you’re docile and affectionate, 


we may see a great deal of each other for 
some weeks, as I said.” 
“ And if not?” 
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“Well”—he waved his hands express- 
ively—“ of course, if you incline to be for- 
ward and disobedient, then I shall be 
obliged to deny you the light of my coun- 
tenance, by way of punishment.” 

Eleanor shook her head impatiently. 

“IT want to know when you will let me 
go,” she insisted, struggling against the op- 
pression of her sense of helplessness. 

“TI really can’t say.” He pretended po- 
litely to suppress a yawn, indicating that 
the subject bored him inordinately. “If 
I could trust you—” 

“Can you expect that, after the way you 
treated me last night—this morning?” 

“Ah, well!” he said deprecatingly, 
stroking his lips with clawlike fingers to 
conceal his smile. 

“You lied to me, drugged me, robbed 
me of the Cadogan collar, brought me 
here—” 

“ Admit it,” he said, yawning openly. 

“Why? You could have taken the neck- 
lace from me at the hotel, and have escaped. 
Why do you need to bring me here and keep 
me a prisoner?” 

“The pleasure of my only daughter’s 
society— ” 
“Oh, 

furious. 

He nodded thoughtfully, fumbling with 
his lips. 

“Won't you tell me why?” she pleaded. 

He shook his head. 

“You wouldn’t understand,” he said, in 
a tone of maddening commiseration. 

“T sha’n’t stay!” she declared angrily. 

“ Oh, I think you will,” he replied gently. 

“T'll get away and inform on you, if I 
have to swim!” 

“Tt’s a long, wet swim,” he mused aloud. 
“ Over a mile, I should say. Have you ever 
swum a hundred yards in your life?” 

She was silent, choking with rage. 

“And furthermore,” he went on, “there 
are the Clovers. Excellent people, excellent 
—for my purposes. I have found them 
quite invaluable —asking no questions, 
minding their own business, keen to obey 
my instructions down to the last letter. I 
have already instructed them about you, 
my child. I trust you will be careful not 
to provoke them; it would be a pity—you’re 
rather good-looking, you know!” 

“What do you mean by that?” she stam- 
mered, a little frightened by the secret 
menace in his tone. “\What have my good 
looks to do with—” 


‘» 


you're despicable!” she cried, 
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“Everything,” he said softly. “Not so 
far as Ephraim is concerned; I'll be frank 
with you—you needn’t fear Ephraim’s hurt- 
ing you, much, should you try to escape in 
defiance of my orders. He will simply re- 
strain you, using force only if necessary. But 
Mrs. Clover—she’s different. You mus’n’t 
let her deceive you. She seems kindly dis- 
posed enough; she’s pleasant-spoken, but— 
well, she’s not fond of pretty women. It’s 
an obsession of hers that prettiness and bad- 
ness go together. And Ephraim is fond of 
pretty women—very. You see?” 

“Well?” she asked hoarsely. 

“Well, that’s why I have these people 
in so strong a hold. You see, Ephraim 
got himself into trouble trying to pull off 
one of those bungling, amateurish burglaries 
that his kind go in for so extensively. He 
wanted the money to ‘buy things for a pretty 
woman. And he was already a married 
man. You can see how Mrs. Clover felt 
about it. She—ah—cut up rather nasty. 
When she got through with the other woman, 
no one would have called her pretty any 
longer. Vitriol’s a dreadful thing!” 

He paused an instant, seeming to review 
the case somberly. 

“T managed to get them both away, scot 
free; and that makes them loyal. But it 
would go hard with any one who tried to 
escape to the mainland and tell on them— 
to say nothing of me. Mrs. Clover has been 
convinced of the virtue of vitriol ever since. 
She keeps a supply handy most of the time, 
in case of emergencies. And she sleeps 
lightly; don’t forget that. I hate to think 
of what she might do if she thought you 
meant to run away and tell tales!” 

Slowly, step by step, guessing the way to 
the outer door, the girl retreated from him, 
her face colorless with horror. Very prob- 
ably he was lying to frighten her; very 
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possibly, she feared desperately, he was for 
once telling the truth. What she knew of 
him was hardly reassuring. The innate, 
callous depravity that had poisoned this 
man beyond cure might well have caused 
the death-in-life of other natures. What he 
was capable of, others might be; and what 
she knew him to be capable of, she hardly 
liked to dwell upon. 

Quite excusably, she felt that her position, 
in his power, was a desperate one. Her 
only instinct was to get away from him, if 
only for a little time—out of the fetid at- 
mosphere of his presence, free of the en- 
venomed irony of his voice—away and 
alone, where she could recollect her faculties 
and again realize her ego, that inner self 
which she had tried so hard to keep stain- 
less, unspoiled, and unafraid. - 

He watched her creep, inch by inch, to- 
ward the door, his nervous fingers busy 
about his mouth, as if trying to erase that 
dangerous, evil smile. 

“Before you go,” he said suddenly, “I 
should tell you that you will be alone with 
Mrs. Clover to-night. I’m going to town, 
and Ephraim’s to wait with the motor-boat 
at Pennymint Point, because I intend to re- 
turn before morning. You needn’t wait up 
for me. Mrs. Clover will do that.” 

Eleanor made no reply. While he was 
speaking, she had gained the door. As she 
stepped out, Mrs. Clover reappeared, ma- 
king vigorously round the corner of the 
house. 

Passing Eleanor on the stoop, she gave 
her a busy, friendly nod, and hurried in. 

“Eph’ll be up in half an hour,” she 
heard her tell the man. “Shall I serve your 
supper now?” 

“Please,” he said quietly. 

The girl stumbled down the steps and 
blindly fled from the sound of his voice. 


(To be continued) 


IF THOUGHTS WERE SPIRITS 


Ir thoughts were spirits, and in silent flight, 
Could traverse the still pathways of the night, 
How mine would stand before your door and plead 
For largess from your treasure to my need! 


Yet well I know that never song may start 
Across that gulf of silence to your heart! 

If dreams had life they would not go astray; 

If thoughts were spirits, they would find the way! 


Marion Couthouy Smith 
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ranch-house, Miss Rackerman read 

again the telegram which a cowboy 
had just brought to her. For an instant 
her square chin wavered and her shoulders 
drooped; then she sharply pulled erect her 
lean, strong figure, so that her iron-gray 
hair nearly touched the top of the door- 
case. 

“Jeff Crotty!” she shouted. 
Come a running!” 

Her veteran foreman stumbled promptly 
from the corral near by; and fat Eliza, the 
cook and maid of all work, ponderously 
careened out of the kitchen, wiping her 
jolly, bronze face with an apron. 

“I’m going East,” said Miss Rackerman 
in a queer voice. “I'll catch the three 
thirty-five at Red Gap. Hook up the roans, 
Jeff—we'll talk business in the buggy. You 
"Liza, where’s my grip at? Jump, now!” 

“Why—why, foh d’ land’s sake, Miss 
Snar!” gurgled the colored woman. 

“Goin’ East?” repeated old Jeff blank- 
ly. “To St. Joe, maybe?” 

“To Massachusetts,” said their mistress; 
and she strode to the bedroom, shedding her 
khaki jacket on the floor, man-fashion. 

She laid the telegram on the ranch-made 
table, and glared at the message from time 
to time, while she threw things into the bat- 
tered valise of black leather. 


SP raneh-hou in the doorway of her 


“Liza! 


Susan R. RACKERMAN, Red Gap, Nebraska. 
Your nephew William seriously hurt. Condi- 
tion dangerous. 
THEODOsIUS MURRAY, 
President Ford College. 


The passengers in the Pullman smiled 
when Miss Rackerman entered the car. 
There is much dust on ten miles of a 
Nebraska road, and Jeff Crotty had not 
spared the horses. But after Miss Racker- 
man had repaired damages, the people’s 
smiles became glances of admiration. Un- 


comfortably dressed women coveted her 
roomy, drab gown; observant men noted 
with approval the way in which she trans- 
acted business with the conductor. Gazing 
at her, a wrinkled actor nudged his man- 
ager, and asked him if he remembered 
Charlotte Cushman. 

State after State rolled by the window of 
the sleeper, and Miss Rackerman watched 
them with no interest other than that of a 
weary checker at a long-distance race. 
Even beyond Chicago, farther East than 
she had been in thirty years, she looked out 
of the window apparently for the sole pur- 
pose of counting the miles. Fellow travel- 
ers found her gravely courteous as an In- 
dian chief, but as unresponsive; her only 
reading was of the daily papers and the 
time-table. 

She alighted on the station platform in 
the small college town among the New 
England hills, and accosted Denny Keefe, 
hack-driver. 

“You take me to Murray’s, quick!” she 
said calmly, and mounted the vehicle. 

Mr. Keefe blinked helplessly at a gor- 
geous sophomore, who had engaged him to 
convey a trio of ladies to the Zeta Mu 
house. 

“'The—the president’s, ma’am?” 
tered Denny. 

“Whip up!” said Miss Rackerman. 

The president was dozing on his piazza 
when Keefe’s hack clattered down the se- 
date street like a runaway coal-truck. A 
black leather valise shot out of the carriage 
door to the sidewalk. A tall woman in a 
brown slouch hat shot herself after it, and 
flung Denny a silver dollar so forcibly as 
nearly to knock him from the bo.; and 
President Murray descended the piazza 
steps with more than his usual dignity. 

“I’m Susan R. Rackerman, of Red 
Gap,” announced the woman. “Where 
is he?” 


fal- 
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“Ah, yes, madam—your nephew Will- 
iam, of course. I’m glad to say that young 
Rackerman is—ah— out of immediate 
danger.” 

“That’s good! Where is he?” 

The president pointed with his eye- 
glasses at the green roof of a solitary cot- 
tage, perhaps a quarter of a mile up the 
wooded hillside. 

“William is in his own room at Miss 
Violet Lyle’s,” said he. “We possess no 
college infirmary, as yet; but, fortunately, 
little Miss Lyle, William’s landlady, has 
had experience as a hospital nurse. He 
could have no better and more efficient care 
than at his Aunt Violet’s.” 

“His which?” 

“William calls her ‘ Aunt Violet,’” ex- 
plained Murray, smiling. “You see he has 
lived with her for three collegiate years, 
and the last summer vacation, too.” 

“ Bill never called her that name to me!’ 
Miss Rackerman looked intently at the cot- 
tage. “Well, I can leg it quicker’n those 
foundered skates can,” she said. “Much 
obliged, sir;” and she grabbed the heavy 
valise. 

“If you'll permit me to escort you, 
madam?” 

“ How? 
as good!” 

The president sighed and inserted his 
feminine fingers in the handle of the bag. 
He had a dismal premonition relative to the 
meeting of Miss Rackerman and Aunt Vio- 
let. The tall woman’s energetic pace was 
vaguely ominous. Without hesitation, she 
evaded a long corner by cutting across Pro- 
fessor Preece’s unfenced but sacred lawn. 

“How'd Bill get hurt?” 

“In a game,” panted Murray. 

“A game?” 

“Of football. William had a—a colli- 
sion—with my own lad.” 

“Aha! Here, you’d better let me spell 
you with the grip. How bad is your boy 
laid up?” 

“Not at all,” said the president; “but 
William’s head was severely injured. He 
still has periods of low delirium, when he 
doesn’t recognize any one, except his Aunt 
Violet—except Miss Lyle.” 

Murray’s companion scowled at the band- 
box of a cottage. 


, 


Oh, I can make out alone, just 


“Your brother’s son, madam, I pre- 
sume?” 
“Correct!” replied Miss Rackerman. 


“His mother was a sickly Yankee school- 





teacher—died before I saw her. I brought 
him up. Henry left word in his will how 
the kid was to go to an Eastern college; 
so one day I took note of your ad, and it 
seemed as fair as any. Great Canaan, mis- 
ter, have we got to wait to work a bell- 
pull?” 


II 


In a peaceful upper chamber of the cot- 
tage, William Rackerman lay on a bed, of 
which the sheets gave forth an elusive scent 
of lavender. The sick-room looked like a 
girl’s, but that was not William’s fault. In 
the five days during which he had been a 
cripple, Miss Lyle had gradually and un- 
consciously rearranged the room according 
to her virginal ideas. His pipes and ra- 
zors, and other masculine impedimenta had 
disappeared. A piece of white embroid- 
ery, threaded with mauve ribbons, adorned 
the shaving-stand, and on the mantel, in 
place of the tobacco-jar, stood a vase of 
pretty autumn flowers. 

Little Miss Lyle, herself resembling a 
delicate autumn flower, in her pink dress, 
leaned forward from the rocking-chair be- 
side the bed. 

“There’s the door-bell, William,” she 
said. “Whose is that loud voice on the 
piazza?” 

“Why, it’s Aunt Snar!” blurted young 
Rackerman, listening. 

He made an effort to raise himself on his 
elbow, but Miss Lyle restrained him. His 
excitement seemed to displease her thor- 
oughly. 

“Surely, William, your aunt — surely 
Miss Susan could not have come so soon, 
and without warning!” 

“You don’t know her yet, Aunt Violet,” 
said the boy, with a hysterical laugh. “I 
wonder if she can hear me. Aunt Snar!” 
he called weakly. 

“Hush, dear!” entreated Miss Lyle. 

She fluttered down the stairs in a gentle 
spasm of indignation. It was outrageous 
that her adored invalid should be thus dis- 
turbed. Miss Lyle’s aristocratic taste was 
offended by the slangy contraction of the 
intruder’s surnames. 

“Snar!” she thought. “How vulgar!” 
and she turned the knob of the front door. 

“I’m Susan R. Rackerman, of Red Gap,” 
proclaimed Aunt Snar, before the presi- 
dent could introduce her. “I want to thank 
you, ma’am, for being good to my Bill. Put 
it there! ’Tain’t every boarding-house- 
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keeper that would loosen up this-a-way to 
a sick stranger.” 

Miss Lyle’s fragile hand was almost 
crushed, but the final sentence operated as 
a counterirritant. 

“If you'll pardon me, Miss Rackerman, 
I—I’m not exactly a—” 

“Miss Violet’s cottage,” interposed Pres- 
ident Murray hastily, “is not exactly a 
boarding-house. William is the only—ah 
—lodger, and he is rather a—what shall I 
say—a protégé, a friend, than a tenant.” 

“His rent’s cheap enough, for a fact,” 
said Miss Rackerman. “Now, then, I'l 
ride herd on Bill till he gets well. What 
room’ll I dump my kit in, ma’am?” 

She picked up the traveling-bag. The 
president wiped his perspiring forehead; he 
was afraid to look at Miss Lyle. 

“We have an excellent hotel in the vil- 
lage,” he hinted. 

“Too far from my boy,” decided Aunt 
Snar. “Don’t worry, ma’am. Any old 
shake-down is good enough for us cattle 
folks. I can rough it here, all right!” 

“Rough it—here?” shrilly gasped Miss 
Violet, surveying her dainty parlor. 

“Oh, aunt! Aunt—” quavered a feeble 
and half-delirious voice from the floor 
above. 

“Hello, Bill, I'm a coming!” Miss 
Rackerman shouted. 

“Aunt Violet!” finished the voice. 

The eyes of the two elderly women met 
stubbornly. It was as if at that instant 
they had joined perpetual combat; but the 
present issue was all in Miss Lyle’s favor, 
and her timid eyes glowed with triumph as 
she hastened up-stairs. 

“Well, dog my cats!” growled Snar 
Rackerman. “Aunt Violet, hey? We'll 
see about this!” 

President Theodosius Murray fled. Look- 
ing backward, he had a glimpse of the stal- 
wart, drab figure in the doorway of the 
toylike cottage. Miss Rackerman seemed 
as futile and incongruous there as a bar of 
iron on a porcelain tea-tray. 


Ii! 


Dr. PELHAM paid a morning call at the 
president’s house during the next week. 

“The first thing she did in the sick- 
room,” complained the physician, “was to 


accidentally smash Miss Lyle’s pet vase. 
For nursing, she’s no more use than a steam- 
reaper; but she knows it—I’ll say that for 
her. She doesn’t interfere.” 
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“T am glad, doctor, that William was 
able to recognize her.” 

“So am I,” rejoined Pelham. “It’s 
tough, all the same. Miss Rackerman is 
accustomed to doing things. Just now, she 
realizes that she’s entirely superfluous, and 
I guess it hurts. Besides, there’s some— 
some—” The doctor hesitated and coughed 
diffidently. 

“ Jealousy?” supplied Murray. “I was 
afraid so. William and Miss Violet are 
very fond of each other. Well, we must 
do the best we can;” and forthwith he in- 
vited Miss Rackerman to his monthly re- 
ception. 

Miss Lyle, looking like a Dresden china 
doll, in her best dove-colored silk, was 
chagrined and amazed when Miss Racker- 
man accompanied her down the street to 
the afternoon ceremony. The lady of Red 
Gap had only her traveling-dress, but she 
never thought of declining the president’s 
invitation. In her country, when a neigh- 
bor took the trouble to “make a party,” an 
invitation was a command; she had often 
ridden twenty miles to a dance or a bar- 
becue. Dr. Pelham volunteered to guard 
the invalid. 

In the president’s stately drawing-room, 
Miss Rackerman incredulously peeled a 
homeopathic lettuce sandwich and exam- 
ined a tiny glass of lemonade as if it were 
a curious insect. 

“Excuse me, ma’am, but I’m dry,” said 
she to Mrs. Preece. “Where’s the drink- 
ing-water at?” 

The professor’s wife moved away from 
her, creaking formidably. At brief inter- 
vals, Miss Rackerman observed that other 
acidulous matrons creaked and moved 
away. In the Western woman’s breezy 
judgment, they all began oddly to resemble 
the lettuce sandwiches — flat, narrow, in- 
sipid. Miss Rackerman frowned. She ob- 
served also that Miss Lyle was the constant 
center of loquacious attention. 

“And how is your patient, dear Miss 
Violet? We are dreadfully worried—young 
Mr. Rackerman is such a favorite—quite 
like one of us already, is he not? So for- 
tunate that you are qualified to nurse him! 
Yes, Dr. Pelham says that your manzge- 
ment of the case is wonderful.” 

A frock-coated senior offered to Miss 
Rackerman a diminutive glass of pale, iced 
coffee. 

“I reckon not, thank you,” she respond- 
ed. “Excuse me, sir, but I’m dry as the 














under side of the chuck-wagon. Where’s 
the drinking-water at?” 

The boy, who was a good fellow, leughed 
frankly; and Miss Rackerman’s face uright- 
ened. When he returned bearing a gener- 
ous tumbler of water, she told him the story 
of the time when her beef round-up camped 
on Alkali Creek. He laughed again, slap- 
ping his leg. Several other boys joined him, 
and Aunt Snar drew a breath of relief. 

“Shake hands, men,” she requested 
quietly. “I’m Susan R. Rackerman, of Red 
Gap. Bill always stated that you folks 
treat him white, and I’m a heap thankful 
to you. Put it there! I’m right glad you 
can savvy my talk. They learn you better 
words here than they did at the college I 
went to, which was a sod schoolhouse at 
Crazy Injun Gulch.” 

With her grave, drawling voice she re- 
lated a second anecdote to uproarious 
appreciation. Elsewhere in the room, 
frosty-featured ladies raised correct shoul- 
ders disdainfully; but the boyish audience 
in the corner could not help itself. 

“Fine!” 

“Give us 
please!” 

“Wasn’t it bully, Murray, when the 
teacher—” 

“What’s that?” 
“Ts your name Murray? 
ident’s youngster?” 

One of the boys bowed. 

“T’ve been waiting to find you,” said she 
softly. “You did up Bill, I hear—buckled 
into him when he wasn’t looking. That’s 
a coward’s trick where I come from! If 
Bill gets well, of course he'll tend to you 
himself. If he doesn’t—I ain’t so old but 
what I can handle a horsewhip yet, or a 
gun, with anybody. You understand? 
Thought I’d give you warning. I don't 
aim to pile into you unbeknownst, the 
sneaking way you did to Bill!” 

There was a pause of horrified, painful 
silence. 

“ But—but you’re mistaken,” stammered 
Murray, aghast. “It was in a game—I— 
I—football, you know.” 

“ Game or no game,” retorted Miss Rack- 
erman, “you laid him up without giving 
him a chance. That seems to be the sort of 
a game it is, and it doesn’t go with me, 
mister! ” 

Somebody tittered; the group promptly 
disbanded; young Murray flushed angrily. 
As Miss Rackerman left the drawing-room 
10 


another, Miss Rackerman, 


broke in Aunt Snar. 
Are you the pres- 
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she saw him evidently detailing the episode 
to Miss Lyle, and her ears caught a whisper. 
“To think of Will Rackerman having 
such a person for an aunt!” 
She climbed the long hill to the solitary 


cottage. Dr. Pelham allowed her to replace 
him in the sick-room, for the patient was 
clear-headed and comfortable. 

“ Bill,” she said, stroking his hand clum- 
sily, “did you ever calculate on getting a 
college job and settling down here?” 

“Why, maybe I have,” he answered, with 
an uneasy glance. “I'll go to work at the 
ranch, Aunt Snar, if you need me; but the 
president has offered me a tutorship, and 
I have a lot of influential friends in the 
town. I owe most of that to aunt—to Miss 
Lyle,” he added. “They all respect her, 
and she likes me.” 

“ You bet, Bill! 
with these folks.” 

Miss Rackerman leaned backward, so 
that her trembling lips were out of the boy’s 
sight. Suddenly and visibly, she had be- 
come a forlorn, old woman ; loneliness and 
envy stung her loving heart like poisoned 
knives. 

“Well, now you’re out of the woods, I 
guess I'll be hitting the home trail again as 
quick as I can,” said she, in a matter-of- 
fact tone. 


She stands terrible high 


IV 


WHEN the bell of the chapel, mellowed 
by distance, boomed three o’clock that night, 
Miss Rackerman arose from her bed, 
donned a shabby gray flannel wrapper, and 
sat down by the open window of her room 
in the cottage. She had not slept. The 
bitter sense of her uselessness, and worse 
than that, to her foster-son, tortured her 
unbearably. 

“I’m no good to Bill any more!” she 
groaned. “No good! He’s sick, and I 
can’t nurse him. He’s making friends, and 
I queer him. He’s got him another aunt, 
and I can’t help it.” 

The October moon silvered the roofs of 
the demure village. Miss Rackerman shook 
her brawny fist at them. Their smug look 
of conscious superiority reminded her of the 
people at the reception. 

“ You’ve stole my boy!” said she. “ You, 
and your shrugging shoulders and dove- 
colored silk! What use to you is a back- 
number frontiersman, like me? Hello!” 

She dodged behind the window-frame. 
Through the shrubbery of the lawn below 
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her moved the lithe figure of a man. Miss 
Rackerman saw his middle-aged, sallow 
face, with its sleek mustache. He picked 
up a pebble and tossed the stone unerringly, 
as if he had done it before, against the 
window of the next room—the room occu- 
pied by the mistress of the cottage. 

“Who’s he?” soliloquized Miss Racker- 
man. 

The sash was raised; there was a whim- 
per of abject terror. The man smiled inso- 
lently, and pointed to the front door. Miss 
Rackerman heard a flutter in the hall, like 
that of a frightened bird. She peered out 
of her own window cautiously. The man 
had vanished. . 

As she crept down the stairs, Miss Rack- 
erman’s bare feet made less noise than those 
of an Apache stalking an emigrant woman; 
nor was the resemblance otherwise incom- 
plete. In the pocket of her dressing-gown 
she carried a hair-triggered utensil without 
which she would no more have traveled than 
without a tooth-brush. 

Crouched beside the entrance of the dark 
parlor, she had no thought of the shame 
of eavesdropping. She was at bay with 
the hated rival who had robbed her of her 
boy. Very well, then! Let another feel 
shame—Jlet the prim woman feel it, for ex- 
ample, who met men clandestinely dy 
night! 

“My dear Violet,” the man was saying. 

“ Quiet—be quiet!” sobbed Miss Lyle. 

The man chuckled unpleasantly; he had 
an unpleasant, shrill voice, and a foreign 
accent. 

“There is nothing for me to be afraid 
of,” he said. “I know well that you have 
no one in the house but a sick boy and 
some fool of an old woman. Let us talk at 
ease. I need more money.” 

“But we—I have no money!” 

“That is what your sister told me. You 
have enough to keep her in that hospital 
at Saranac. I need it more.” 

“Oh, you—” Miss Lyle choked piteous- 
ly. “You have seen Agnes, then?” she 
whispered. “You will kill us!” 

“I came yesterday from my adored 
Agnes,” sneered the man; “but I shall not 
kill my paymasters. Disgrace does not 
kill. Quick—money, or even some of your 
little jewels, as before! Do you wish that 
I make so public these letters in my pocket? 
Your high-toned friends would like to read 
them.” 

There was a gentle sound in the parlor, 
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as of a woman falling to her knees upon 
the carpet. Miss Rackerman’s exultant 
smile disappeared; she stood upright, and 
her square chin stuck forward. 

“You can’t be so cruel, Fornio,” mur- 
mured Miss Lyle brokenly. “I beg you 
for pity! Do not ruin me. I will give you 
money—anything! ” 

“So, you have sense,” Fornio said, with 
a mean laugh. “Be quick, I advise, and 
—name of a saint!” 

A moonbeam illumined Miss Racker- 
man’s face as she crossed the threshold. 
Fornio’s alarm was brief. He grinned con- 
temptuously at the uncouth dressing-gown 
and the disheveled mop of grayish hair. 

“Go away, old fool!” he said scornfully. 

“You get right up off the floor, ma’am!” 
said Snar placidly. “’Tain’t no place for 
women. What for a game is this greaser 
trying to work on you?” 

“T can’t—can’t tell!” gasped Miss Lyle. 

“Yes you can, ma’am._ Blackmail? 
Your sister?” 

The poor lady nodded assent; the other’s 
masterful eyes compelled her. 

“ Agnes—Agnes wrote him love-letters— 
years ago,” she sighed, almost inaudibly. 
“He has made us—made me ‘support him. 
Agnes was innocent, but he would lie—and 
the letters, the scandal—if it is known here, 
I shall lose my position, my friends— 
everything! ” 

“ So go away, old fool!” blustered Fornio, 
waving his thin fingers. “Our business, 
old fool!” 

“Well, I kind o’ reckon it’s mine, too,” 
drawled Miss Rackerman. “Put up your 
hands, you durn dog, and keep ’em there!” 

The dull glimmer of her steadily held 
pistol dominated the room as command- 
ingly as would the search-light of a battle- 
ship. 

Vv 


“Now, Miss Vi'let, ma’am, will you 
please frisk him for his gun?” ; 

The request was made in the manner of 
a lady asking for a cup of tea; but Miss 
Lyle, reeling limply against the wall, was 
more panic-stricken even that Mr. Fornio. 
Both of them stared at the revolver as if it 
were an uncaged tiger. 

“Shucks, you needn’t be afeared of this 
Mexican;” sniffed Miss Rackerman. “Me 
and Jeff Crotty chase a dozen cheap greas- 
ers like him off our range every winter.” 
She ran her left hand carefully over the 























hypnotized Fornio. .“ Why, the no ’count 
idjut ain’t heeled!” she exclaimed, in some 
surprise. “What do you think of that?” 

There was no time for reply. A thready, 
insensate wail drifted downward from an 
upper room. 

“ Aunt Violet! 
let!” 

“Bill’s having a bad spell,” commented 
Miss Rackerman. Without lowering her 
pistol, she turned to Miss Lyle. “ You’d 
better hurry up-stairs, Vi'let,” she said. 
“ Bill’s your job now, you know.” 

A tremor in her utterance deceived For- 
nio, who lurched a step forward. 


Aunt Violet! Aunt Vio- 


“Violet stays where she is!” he blus- 
tered. 

“She does, hey? Put up your arms 
again!” 


cried 


” 


“What will you do with him?” 
Miss Lyle. “What will you do—Susan? 

“Never you mind! I’ve found some- 
thing at last in your ornery country that I 
can do, by gravy! I ain’t so useless, after 
all! I’m a going to make you free, Vi'let, 
to look after Bill. This misbegotten coyote 
won't bother you any more, no time. And 
you—you’re a noble woman, Viet, to carry 
your sister’s burden all these years, this-a- 
way.” 

“But you’re a noble woman, too.” 

“Go on up to—to our boy,” said Miss 
Rackerman. “And maybe I won’t—well, 
good-by, Vi’let.” 

“ Good-by, Susan!” 

In the sick-room above, young Racker- 
man fell instantly into a peaceful slumber 
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at the touch on his temples of Miss Lyle’s 
soft fingers. She took her place in the 
rocking-chair by the bedside. 

Gradually an ineffable sense of security 
comforted her. Mindful of her grim 
guardian in the parlor, she breathed a 
prayer of gratitude. It never entered her 
head to question or forecast Miss Racker- 
man’s doings; like a child, she felt instinc- 
tively that she was safe. The reaction from 
her distress and fear was so great that it 
affected her as would an opiate, and ai 
length she lightly slept. 

The sun was rising when Miss Lyle 
awoke. She opened the bedroom door. A 
small packet of papers had been propped 
against the bottom of it. A note under the 
string was addressed to her; and Miss Lyle, 
between tears and laughter, read it with 
brimming eyes: 


FRIEND VIOLET: 

I have got the Mexican locked in my chamber 
closet while I dress myself and pack up, and 
write you these few lines. Him and I will take 
the early train West, and not disturb you. I 
judge it is better to run him out of town without 
calling in the city marshal or anybody. He is 
scairt stiff, and here is all your sister’s letters, so 
his teeth is drawed for good. 

I am going home, but I am not mad at you any 
longer. It is funny, but when I see you kneeling 
down to that greaser and knowed that I could 
help you and Bill, I stopped being mad. You 
take care of the kid, and no more at present from 
yours till death, 

SNAR RACKERMAN (Red Gap). 

P. S.—Tell Bill to ’tend to young Murray soon 
as he gets up. 


MOTHERS OF MEN 


MorTHERS of men! 


The words are good indeed in the saying— 


Pride in the very sound of them, strength in the sense of them; then 
Why is it their faces haunt me —wistful faces, as praying 
Ever some dear thing vanished and ever a hope delaying— 


Mothers of men, most 


Mothers of men? 


patient, tenderly slow to discover 


The loss of the old allegiance that may not return again. 
You give a man to the world, you give a woman a lover; 
Where is your solace, then, when the time of giving is over, 


Mothers of men! 


Mothers of men? 


Yet surely the title is worth the earning. 


You who are brave in feigning, must I ever behold you, then, 
By the door of an empty heart, with the lamp of faith still burning, 
Watching the 





ways of life for the sight of a child returning, 


Mothers of men? 
Theodosia Garrison. 
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A MILLION AMERICAN STOCK- 
HOLDERS 


BY JOHN S. GREGORY 


N the stock-ledgers and transfer- 
() books of the great American rail- 
ways and corporations there is in- 
scribed a significant story of our permanent 
progress and prosperity, written in the terms 
of their shareholders. It seems safe to say 
that at least a million men and women own 
stock in these enterprises. The number of 
individual holdings is very much larger than 
this, but there is of course much duplication, 
as many stockholders own shares in more 
than one company. 

As will be seen from the table here 
given, twenty-five large corporations, select- 
ed more or less at random, have a total of 
almost half a million names on their books. 
How many people this represents it is not 
possible to estimate with anything like ac- 
curacy. On the one hand, there is the un- 
known but very large amount of duplica- 
tion among the various companies; on the 
other hand, there are many cases in which 
stock standing in a single name is really 
owned by several individuals. 

Never before, in all the history of Amer- 
ican business, has there been such a wide 
range of corporate ownership. It is a cheer- 
ing and constructive condition, emphasizing 
the big fact that, despite political agitation 
and industrial unrest, the country marches 
steadily onward. 

It is not so very many years since stock- 
ownership was regarded as spelling capital- 
istic authority. It invested aman with dis- 
tinction, like the possession of a bank- 
account. The prevailing impression con- 
cerning the securities of the great railroads 
and other corporations was that they were 
the property of a few rich manipulators, who 
made them a speculative plaything. To- 
day, that condition has passed away, or is 
rapidly passing. 

The vast increase of stock-ownership has 
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gone hand-in-hand with the development of 
the bank-account, and especially of the sa- 
vings-bank, which teaches in simple fashion 
the lesson of thrift and the fundamental 
rule of investment. That rule, in a brief 
phrase, is that to make money, you must 
make your money work for you. 

Slowly but surely the American ear is be- 
coming deafer to the lure of the unscrupu- 
lous promoter, and more fully attuned to 
the demands of legitimate business. 

As a result of this new era of financial 
intelligence, caution, and discrimination, 
during the past ten years the number of 
stockholders in our great railroads and cor- 
porations has trebled. It has doubled dur- 
ing the second half of that decade. In other 
words, within the past five years at least 
half a million shareholders have been added 
to legitimate enterprises. 

Nor does the list include the constantly 
growing host of bondholders. This great 
and solid army is largely recruited from the 
ranks of those who have scruples about buy- 
ing stocks—who want to be immune from 
the changes of the stock-market, and secure, 
as far as possible, from the hazards of trade. 

Here, then, in the great mass of the peo- 
ple, are the real owners of the corporations. 
The ultimate financial dominance belongs 
no longer to the small group, favorite target 
of agitator and uplifter, known as the 
“Wall Street crowd.” 

To make any kind of estimate of the ex- 
tent of stock-ownership in the United States, 
you must first get at the records of the cor- 
porations. At first you might think that this 
would be a comparatively easy matter, be- 
cause a corporation must file public articles, 
and receives its right to live and operate from 
a State or Territory. But any effort to 
obtain a complete list of corporations, as a 
step toward a complete record of stock- 














holders, is well-nigh hopeless. Each State 
has its separate and distinct laws governing 
corporations, and its particular policy con- 
cerning publicity about them. It is all 
part of the larger chaos of our almost in- 
finitely intricate legal system. 

It must be remembered, moreover, that 
every day hundreds of new corporations 
are enrolled under the statutes of different 
States; every day hundreds of corporations 
go out of business. Some are formed and 
never do business; others remain in vari- 
ous stages of suspended animation; yet all, 
at one time or other, have shareholders. 

So indifferent are many of the States in 
these matters that it is frequently impos- 
sible to tell whether a corporation is alive 
or dead. In New York, the capital of cap- 
italism, the laws are in a very unsatisfac- 
tory condition. A few States—notably 
New Jersey and Massachusetts—pay atten- 
tion to corporate records, and the investi- 
gator does not labor under the handicaps 
which clog his work in nearly every other 
commonwealth. 

Perhaps the most trustworthy clue to the 
number of companies in the United States 
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is to be had from the administration of the 
corporation tax law, which must be paid by 
all concerns whose net income is five thou- 
sand dollars a year, or more. The adminis- 
trator is the commissioner of internal rev- 
enue, at Washington. According to the 
latest statistics, the total number of cor- 
porations listed in his office is 262,490. 
Their capital stock is $52,371,626,753 
their bonded and other indebtedness, $31,- 
333,952,697; their net income is $3,125,- 
481,100. 

These figures give us a basis for some 
sort of estimate of the number of stock- 
holders in all our American corporations, 
including both the great nation-wide con- 
cerns and the tens of thousands of small 
local incorporated enterprises. If you 
made an average of only five individual 
shareholders, you would have a total of 
more than a million and a quarter. If you 
took ten shareholders as the average—and 
it does not seem as if this can be much too 
high—you would have considerably more 
than two and a half millions. 

It is estimated that, on an average, about 
five persons get some kind of benefit out 





RAILROADS 
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OTHER CORPORATIONS 


American Car and Foundry......-.......++: 
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United States Steel...........-..... 
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Stockholders in 1901 Increase in 








(unless otherwise Stockholders Number of 
dated) in 191 Stockholders 
3,256 10,869 7,613 
5,300 (1902) 13,600 8,300 
3,443 6,455 3,012 
708 (1902) 17,866 17,158 
2,323 3,080 757 
9,782 (1902) 22,174 12,392 
9,667 18,652 8,985 
1,877 4,612 2,735 
27,870 (1902) 72,783 44,913 
1,620 (1902) 12,813 11,193 
14,576 (1902) 22,270 7,694 
80,422 205,174 , 124,752 
Stockholders in 1901 Increase in 
(unless otherwise Stockholders Number of 
dated) in 1911 Stockholder 
5,465 9,674 4,209 
2,850 10,455 7,605 
10,783 20,050 9, 267 
9,230 (1902) 40,381 31,151 
1,293 (1902) 3,272 1,979 
1,721 3,402 1,681 
2,900 9,600 6,700 
5,135 (1902) 7,769 2,634 
7,896 11,722 3,826 
3,832 6,101 2,2 
3,400 18,600 15,200 
32,000 120,000 88,000 
1,360 5,549 4,189 
10,285 (1902) 12,714 2,429 
98,150 279,289 181,139 
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of every stock dividend that is paid. This 
would indicate that perhaps one-tenth of 
our whole population is affected by the 
earnings of the legitimately incorporated 
commercial institutions. Here, of course, 
we cannot make anything more than a very 
rough estimate, or even a guess. 

Another point on which all that we can 
do is to make a guess is the number of for- 
eign shareholders. In the case of certain 
companies, a considerable proportion of the 
stock is held abroad. On the whole, how- 
ever, it can scarcely be doubted that the title 
of the present article is justified, and that at 
least a million Americans own an interest 
in one or more of our corporate enterprises. 


A STORY OF AMAZING GROWTH 


You have only to turn to the records of 
some of the well-known corporations to find 
facts that prove the immense widening of 
corporate ownership. In order to get such 
facts, I wrote to a number of railroads and 
other companies, asking for the increase, 
during the past ten years, in the number of 
names upon their books. On the preceding 
page is a table giving some of the results of 
this inquiry. ; 

Naturally, as the number of sharehold- 
ers has increased, the average holding of 
shares has decreased. The so-called “odd 
lot” buyer—the man who watches for bar- 
gains, then buys outright, and salts down 
his securities—is becoming more and more 
a factor in the stock-trading proposition. 

In the second place, as I have already 
said, the leading listed stocks are becom- 
ing less and less the bauble of the specu- 
lator. They are so widely distributed, 
nowadays, that it is more and more diffi- 
cult to manipulate them in pools. In one 
particular preferred stock, it is estimated 
that the amount now carried by brokerage 
houses is less than fifteen per cent, where 
formerly it was fifty per cent, or more. The 
case is typical. 

Another impressive feature is the invasion 
of the investment field by women. Of the 
army of stockholders which now controls 
our great corporations it is estimated that 
women form as much as forty per cent. 

As an example, take the United States 
Steel Corporation. Although it is impos- 
sible to get the exact figures, the officials of 
the company say that about half their 
stockholders are of the sex which is still 
supposed, by some of its critics, to have no 
business sense. A similar statement is 
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made by the American Sugar Refining 
Company, which adds that it has nearly 
ten thousand stockholders—almost half of 
its total—holding ten shares, or less. 

Among the railroads, the Pennsylvania 
—whose stock is far more widely distrib- 
uted than that of any other American 
transportation company — states that its 
feminine stockholders form forty-seven per 
cent of the total ownership. Between May 
1, 1910, and May 1, 1911, they increased 
in number by 3,319. Second among the 
railroads in this respect is the Illinois Cen- 
tral, one-third of whose stock is in female 
hands. Two other systems that have big 
lists of women stockholders are the Great 
Northern and the Reading. 

Formerly, some of the big corporations 
rebelled at issuing certificates for small 
holdings. As in the case of hundred-dollar 
bonds, they argued that it involved too 
much clerical work, and did not pay. But 
they have changed their minds, because 
they find in a wider ownership a more gen- 
eral feeling of cooperation and friendliness, 
and a better- informed public opinion— 
assets that are worth having. 

What is the real meaning of this vast 
increase in stock-ownership? 

For one thing, it shows that the lesson 
of thrift and intelligent investment is soak- 
ing into the consciousness of the great mass 
of our people; that they are beginning to 
discriminate between the employment of 
money in sane and constructive activities 
and the hopeless waste of it in wildcat spec- 
ulations and fraudulent promotions. 

But behind this there is a still deeper 
significance. The widening zone of stock- 
holding is bringing the scope, purpose, and 
achievement of the great American corpo- 
rations intimately before the man who 
votes. He is finding out that the baiting 
of legitimate business undertakings re- 
bounds upon his own financial head. 
Hence out of this new condition must in- 
evitably come a. fresh dignity and respect 
for corporate life. 

If the present increase of stock-owner- 
ship continues, we skall come, before very 
long, to an economic condition which will 
make us well-nigh immune against periodic 
panic. France has shown that the small 
investor, with his savings entrenched be- 
hind unshakable securities, is the real bul- 
wark of the nation’s wealth. We are rais- 
ing a similar financial structure in the 
United States. 
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THE REPORT OF THE RAILWAY 
SECURITIES COMMISSION 


UBLICITY in corporation affairs as a 
P means of safeguarding the investor 
has received a warm indorsement 
and a strong recommendation in the recent 
report of the Railway Securities Commis- 
sion. To that body, organized by Act of 
Congress in June, 1910, was entrusted the 
task of investigating many important ques- 
tions pertaining to the issuance of railway 
stocks and bonds. The purpose of the in- 
quiry was to correct existing abuses, to pre- 
vent their recurrence, to elevate the stand- 
ard of American securities, and to restore 
confidence in railway undertakings. 

The report of the commission, of which 
President Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale Uni- 
versity, was chairman, is a model in its way. 
It is of crystal clarity, and all its recom- 
mendations are based upon sound common 
sense. Instead of a radical or revolutionary 
presentment, as some feared, it is a con- 
servative document, replete in helpful-sug- 
gestions and instructive comments. 

The commission shows no disposition to 
ignore or minimize the evil influences of 
capital inflation. In fact, the report bears 
severely upon lax laws and indefensible 
methods in company-promotion. After an 
exhaustive consideration of the problem, 
however, it reaches the conclusion that the 
chief corrective for existing abuses does not 
rest in new enactments, or in Federal con- 
trol over stock and bond emissions, but in 
an enforcement of publicity as to every fea- 
ture attendant upon the issuing of securities. 

Within the scope of this article it is im- 
possible to touch upon all the many phases 
of railway capitalization, construction, and 
operation dealt with in the report of the 
Securities Commission. It may be said, 
however, that it casts a flood of light upon 
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the question, and that it brushes aside some 
poplar delusions. 

This is particularly true of the subject 
of physical valuation of railway property. 
At one time, the demand for such a valua- 
tion created almost a panic in the financial 
district. It was feared that, if undertaken 
by the government, it would be made a jus- 
tification for reducing the amount of rail- 
way securities outstanding to the figure thus 
ascertained, or would prevent railways from 
issuing new securities when the amount of 
stocks and bonds outstanding exceeded the 
physical value of the property determined. 

The commission riddles this notion. It 
points out that an attempt to scale down old 
securities would be unconstitutional, and is 
out of the question. Ii shows that the val- 
uation placed on a property to-day might be 
totally erroneous to-morrow, and that an 
effort to adjust the volume of securities to 
a changing appraisal of property values 
would create chaotic conditions in the busi- 
ness world. 

It urges, however, that when a railroad 
acquires new property in return for the issue 
of its securities, every means should be 
placed at the disposal of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to determine the 
value of such property. It believes that if 
full publicity were given to such facts, it 
would lessen the fraudulent creation of debt. 

Instead of opposing a system of physical 
valuation, the railroads, in the judgment of 
the commission, would be well advised in 
favoring such a procedures Opposition to 
a property valuation, it says, where such 
valuation would show the true value or the 
cost of reproduction, tends to give coun- 
tenance to exaggerated estimates of the 
amount of water in railroad stocks. 

Upon the question of capital issues of 
railway companies, the Securities Commis- 
sion is highly informative. The report goes 
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to the very root of the question, entering 
even into an elementary explanation of the 
character of stocks and bonds. Many of the 
abuses connected with railroad securities, it 
observes, arise from an almost universal fail- 
ure to recognize the distinctions which exist 
between bonds and stocks, and it proceeds to 
illustrate the difference as follows: 


As to the real nature of a railway bond there 
is no doubt at all. It is essentially a note made 
by the company; a promise to pay a certain 
amount of money, say one thousand dollars, at 
a specified date of maturity, and to pay interest 
at specified rates in the mean time. The obli- 
gation is definite. The value is limited by the 
terms of the instrument. 

But a share of railroad stock is of a different 
and more complex character. It represents two 
things instead of one—that a certain sum has 
been paid in, and that the holder of the stock 
has a certain share in the ownership of the prop- 
erty, of whatever value that may prove to be. 

The second of these things is what ultimately 
gives the stock certificate its value. In the case 
of a railroad bond, the fact that it calls for one 
hundred or one thousand dollars is a determining 
factor of what it is worth. But in the case of 
stock, the fact that the certificate represents one 


hundred or one thousand dollars is far from be- 


ing a determining factor. 


Most of the evils of which investors and 
the public complain, according to the com- 
mission, have grown out of the attempt to 
give to stock a face value in terms of money. 
That is, because a certificate bears on its 
face words or characters representing one 
hundred dollars, people persist in regarding 
it as the equivalent of such a value, whereas 
the true value may be something wholly 
different, and may range far above or far 
below the indicated figures. 

The commission would remove the dollar- 
mark entirely from the face of a share of 
stock, making these certificates of interest 
in the property. Such certificates, it points 
out, would represent the true value of a 
property at all times more nearly than un- 
der the present system. 

To illustrate, why should a property of 
problematical worth be capitalized, let us 
say, at twenty-five million dollars, repre- 
sented by two hundred and fifty thousand 
shares of one hundred dollars par, with the 
shares selling in the market at ten dollars, 
or some such price? The figures on the face 
are not representative of true value. Would 
it not be better to issue against such prop- 
erty two hundred and fifty thousand certifi- 
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cates of interest which would fetch their 
worth in the market at all times? 

Nominal figures of capitalization do not 
make a property worth more or less, but 
excessive nominal capitalization, when it is 
mistaken or confused with true value, works 
a deception upon investors and the public. 
It leads to the charges, when the railways 
want to raise rates, that they are doing so 
to maintain dividends on watered stock. It 
has also proved a real detriment to many 
corporations in attempting to secure needed 
funds for development. 

Practically every State in the Union pro- 
vides that railroad stock issues shall be 
full-paid at their face or par value, but 
stock can be issued for property as well as 
for cash, and most railway stock has been 
issued for property. The commission points 
out that where the strictness of the law 
regarding capital stock has interfered with 
the construction of lines in new communi- 
ties, evasions of the letter and spirit of the 
statutes have been numerous. 

The report enumerates a variety of ways 
in which stock is represented as full-paid 
when, in reality, such is not the fact. Among 
these are the following: 


Sometimes it has been issued in exchange for 
rights of way and other forms of assistance to 
the construction of a new road, without much 
regard to the cash value of the consideration 
given. 

Sometimes it has been issued to stockholders to 
represent the increased value of their property, 
actual or prospective, on the theory that such value 
represents undivided profits which the stock- 
holders have not received or do not receive in 
cash, and are therefore entitled to obtain in scrip. 

Sometimes it has been issued in reorganization, 
in consolidation, or in exchange for the stock of 
other companies, on terms not really warranted 
by the facts in the case. 

Sometimes stock so issued as full-paid has been 
given as a bonus to induce people to subscribe 
for bonds. 


In addition to these direct evasions, the 
commission notes an _ indirect method, 
through the building of lines by construc- 
tion companies, which are paid by the issue 
of securities whose face value largely ex- 
ceeds the actual cost of the roads. All these 
practises of issuing stock for less than par 
value, the commission notes, have been much 
more frequent in the past, particularly dur- 
ing the periods of great railway expansion 
from 1853 to 1857, from 1869 to 1872, and 
from 1879 to 1882, than they are to-day. 

















Because several States have winked at 
these evasions for a half century or more, 
the commission does not believe that the 
Federal authorities would be justified in 
hunting down the innocent purchaser of 
stocks or bonds and taking away a portion 
of his property by reappraising the value of 
the railroad and of its securities. It does 
not even suggest an interference with State 
laws on incorporation. Of the freedom of 
State action, the report says: 


If they (the States) think they can encourage 
the investment of capital by permitting the issue 
of stock at less than par, they can allow such 
issues. If the result of enforcing existing laws 
interferes with local needs, they may change the 
laws. 


“But,” the commission says, and with 
this every investor must agree, “the com- 
panies must indicate precisely what they are 
doing. . They must not attract the bond- 
holders’ money by representing that there 
has been a payment of one hundred cents 
when there has been a payment of fifty 
cents. They may, if they please, direct the 
treasurer to set down their partly paid 
stock in the balance-sheet as a liability in 
full, but they must make it plain to the in- 
vestor to-day, and to the public to-morrow, 
how much of that liability was represented 
by cash assets contributed, and how much 
consisted of what is called in English bal- 
ance-sheets nominal additions to capital.” 

One of the evils of the method of capital- 
ization referred to has been that bondhold- 
ers were at times deluded into the belief 
that there was a security behind their bonds, 
represented by the stock of the road, which 
did not exist. Another is that roads so 
constructed have been prevented from sub- 
sequently obtaining the credit they might 
otherwise command. They have, therefore, 
been less able to give to the shippers or to 
the traveling public the services and facili- 
ties required. They have been rendered 
vulnerable in commercial crises, when, 
through lack of credit, they may be forced 
into. default. There is also the familiar 
accusation that such roads are taxing the 
people to provide profits on capital which 
never entered into the construction of the 
property. 

And now you may understand what the 
commission aims at in recommending pub- 
licity, full publicity, concerning every fact 
of a new railway issue. You cannot, with- 
out a violation of constitutional guarantees 
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and property rights, sweep away or reduce 


outstanding security issues. You cannot in- 
terfere with the rights of the States over their 
own laws and over the creatures of their 
laws, the corporations, within the States, 
and provided that they violated no Federal 
statute. To standardize railway securities 
by some Federal enactment, as food is stand- 
ardized by a pure food law, is possible, as 
the commission points out, to the same ex- 
tent, and no more, that the standardizing of 
food is possible. The food laws enable a 
man to know what he is buying. They do 
not certify that it is good for him. 

As the report says, the government can- 
not protect an investor from the consequence 
of his unwisdom in buying unprofitable 
bonds any more than it can protect an in- 
dividual from eating an indigestible food. 
The government can see to it, however, that 
the investor in the securities of an interstate 
road does obtain correct information as to 
what he is purchasing. 

With this end in view, the Securities 
Commission recommends that every railroad 
company should be required to furnish to 
the Commerce Commission, at specified 
dates, a full statement of all financial trans- 
actions that have taken place within the 
period of the report, whether in cash or 
securities. It further suggests the compa- 
nies should be required to give their share- 
holders similar information for each fiscal 
year. 

Furthermore, the commission recommends 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should have the power to investigate all such 
financial transactions, including the privi- 
lege of examining all books and papers of 
railroad companies, construction compa- 
nies, or other concerns with which the rail- 
ways have had financial dealings, for the 
purpose of verifying the figures as to actual 
cost and true value of the property acquired 
or services rendered. 

In this way every detail of a security is- 
sue would become known, including the 
terms of sale, bankers’ commissions, and net 
proceeds of the sale; or, if securities are 
exchanged for property or services, the pub- 
lic would learn the actual value of the prop- 
erty acquired or the services performed. 
Thus huge syndicate profits, sacrifice sales 
of bonds, issues of bonus stock, or big 
“rake-offs” on construction contracts and 
the like, would stand revealed. 

May Congress speed the day for the ap- 
proval of these recommendations and for 
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their enactment into law! May some power 
or influence speed the day when similar 
provisions for publicity in company-pro- 
motion and security issues shall be applied 
to all other corporations that seek a public 
market for their shares. 

In publicity, complete publicity, concern- 
ing security issues, will be found the cor- 
rective for many present corporation ills. 
Nothing else can restore confidence in Amer- 
ican constructive investment so speedily and 
so completely. 





BETTER THAN THE GOOSE FARM 


NDER the caption “ Geese and Gold- 

| | en Eggs” there appeared in this 

department, in the November issue, 

a brief article dealing with an imaginary 

“goose farm.” It was a travesty upon cur- 

rent get-rich-quick literature, presented in 
the form of an absurd “ prospectus.” 

Like the booklets, leaflets, folders, and 
other paraphernalia employed by “fiscal 
agents ” in exciting the imagination of pros- 
pective victims, the “prospectus” pointed 
to the possibilities of a huge fortune from 
a trifling investment. Imaginary profits 
from goose-farming were made to compare 
quite favorably with the fabulous rewards 
promised by other enterprises, the “ pros- 
pectuses” of which are in actual circula- 
tion. It was shown that from three hun- 
dred dollars, laid out in geese, an investor 
might look for a return, within three years, 
of $321,700 from feathers, quill toothpicks, 
goose-livers, and the like. 

I think it a highly interesting commen- 
tary upon the investment ideas of many 
persons in this country that, despite the 
absurdity of the burlesque prospectus for 
a “goose farm,” several readers have taken 
the thing in all seriousness, and have writ- 
ten for additional information. One letter, 
to be sure, comes from a sanitarium, and 
another from a hospital for “nervous and 
mental disease”—which, I 
polite term for a lunatic asylum; but others 
who manifest no signs of mental deficiency 
have asked where the farm was located, 
and inquired as to the desirability of ma- 
king an investment therein. 

Yet, in the article, the project was spe- 
cifically recommended to geese—big geese 
—such as are in the habit of buying shares 
in ridiculous projects, because they promise 
unusual rewards. Moreover, the familiar 
story of the goose and the golden eggs. 





believe, is a. 
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which ought to be known to every ten-year- 
old child, was indicated in the head-line 
and was suggested in the travesty itself. 

Such an experience makes it easier to 
comprehend why countless persons in this 
country part with their money so readily. 
Unquestionably, there are thousands, liter- 
ally thousands, in the land who will bite at 
any hook and every bait. Let the promised 
fortune be large enough, and no project, no 
matter how visionary, but will find some 
who believe in it and who will pay money 
for shares. It is no wonder that stock sales- 
men and promoters of doubtful companies 
treat as a jest all efforts to warn and instruct 
inexperienced persons in the matter of in- 
vestment. 

It goes far in explaining, also, why 
many people, acquainted with the “ get-rich- 
quick” game and with the character of its 
victims, dismiss the subject by saying that 
a person who buys such shares deserves to 
be swindled. 

“A sucker is born every minute,” said a 
promoter of doubtful companies to the writer 
of this article, only a few days ago, “and 
none of them ever die.” 

This man was defending himself against 
the criticism of a certain project by this 
department, and on what ground? Simply 
that the persons who bought such shares 
would fritter away their money anyhow. 
He argued that they might just as well buy 
prospectus stocks of the kind he was sell- 
ing, and experience, if only for a short time, 
the pleasurable anticipation of a big for- 
tune—never to be realized—as lose their 
money in some other way. 

“They were so soft, so easy,” he said, in 
speaking of the gullibility of a certain sec- 
tion of New England, where almost every 
other man seems to have fallen a victim to a 
notorious stock-selling magazine swindle, 
“that it seemed a shame to take their 
money; but if I had not got it, somebody 
else would, through sales of mining shares, 
or oil company shares, or shares in some 
patent promotion. I got the ‘ dough,’ and 
they are no worse off for buying what I 
sold them than if they had purchased some- 
thing else of the same sort. These people 
can’t keep their money. They must buy 
something, and they won’t buy bonds or 
standard stocks, because the returns on such 
things are too small. They want to be 


as rich as Rockefeller all at once.” 
I believe that this cynical philosopher is 
correct in his facts, though I cannot approve 

















his financial morality. The would-be in- 
vestors in the imaginary goose farm have 
more than ever convinced me that credulity 
is incurable. 

These correspondents, however, need not 
be cast down because the farm is a hoax. 
Something fully as absurd, promising a 
reward equally impossible, will certainly 
turn up. Perhaps it will be a project to 
breed and rear cats. Why not? According 
to the Liberté, of Paris, this is a most profit- 
able industry, and the process is quite 
simple. It is outlined as follows: 


Take one million cats and get rich quick. A 
million cats will supply you with twelve million 
kittens a year. The skins are worth 28 cents 
each, so there you have a daily gross revenue 
of about $10,000. It will cost you $3 a hundred 
to skin the cats, making your net revenue about 
$9,000 a day. 

It should cost you nothing to feed your cats. 
Start a rattery. Rats breed four times as fast 
as cats, so the cats can have a daily diet of four 
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rats apiece, which is ample, without reducing 
your stock of the rodents. 

To feed the rats is perfectly simple. Give them 
the skinned cats. One cat will be sufficient for 
four rats. 

The scheme works out simply and automatic- 
ally. The cats eat the rats, the rats eat the cats, 
and you have the skins and the immense profits. 


It does not strike me that this is much 
more absurd than some other schemes that 
have been called to my attention. When one 
recalls that in recent years companies have 
been formed, and have actually sold stock, 
for such projects as the raising of Belgian 
hares, ginseng cultivation, the making of 
liquid air and of pneumatic horse-collars, 
the extraction of gold from salt water and 
of electricity from the rays of the sun, 
neither the goose farm nor the cat and rat 
establishment seems beyond the possibilities 
of a company-promoter, a prospectus-writer, 
or an “investor” anxious to get rid of his 
money for all time. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


TELEGRAPHONE “SIGHS” AND “SOBS” 


Can you tell me if the American Telegraphone Company 
is making progress? When I inquire about it, I am told 
that it is doing well. Full reports are promised “in a few 
weeks," but no statements reach me. 

I bought my Telegraphone stock five years ago from the 
Sterling Debenture Corporation. They wanted the money 
to enlarge a plant at Wheeling, West Virginia. Now they 
have a plant at Springfield, Massachusetts. What became 
of the Wheeling plant, and what became of the money? 
Is it true that of the money investors paid the Sterling 
Debenture Corporation for this stock only $2 out of each 
$10 reached the treasury of the Telegraphone Company ? 

New York brokers have recently offered me the stock at 
$1.50 a share. Shall I lose my money? 

M. L. H., Akron, Ohio 


Similar letters concerning the American Teleg- 
raphone Company have reached me from J. F., 
Rockville, Md.; H. W. D., Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. A. 
F. E., Fairhaven, Mass.; M. P. S., Wahpeton, 
N. Dak.; L. E. M., Seattle, Wash.; E. J. F., 
Bremerton, Wash.; W. A. D., Cotulla, Texas; E. 
H. B. W., New York; and E. W. K., Charleston, 
S. C. This influx of inquiries may be at least 
partly attributable to a pamphlet recently sent 
out by the Sterling Debenture Corporation, in 


which that company asks: “Is the Telegra- 
phone a Failure?” and proceeds to argue the 
point. 


The Sterling Debenture Corporation made its 
first conspicuous. stock-selling success with 
American Telegraphone shares. That was five 
years ago, but, as far as I can make out, none 
of the Sterling’s predictions as to the financial 
and commercial achievements of the device have 
been fulfilled. 


Many remarkable things were claimed for the 
Telegraphone, however, aside from the huge 
earnings it was to reap and the industrial revo- 
lution it was to effect. In the original stock- 
offerings I find one accomplishment attributed 
to the machine that seems well borne out by 
time, though scarcely in the manner intended by 
the fiscal agent. For instance, the Sterling said: 

Whatever natural sounds are received are faithfully 

given back. You can breathe a sigh into it, and the sigh 
can be heard again. 
Elsewhere the Sterling literature asserted that 
the Telegraphone could reproduce anything in 
the way of voice tones, even “the heart-breaking 
sob.” 

Sighs and heart-breaking sobs—and, I might 
add, groans and “cuss words” as well—have 
been coming back to me in increasing volume 
from people who bought Telegraphone stock five 
years ago on the Sterling’s assertion that it was 
“a good speculation, which is as safe as a bond 
investment.” 

That so many inquiries should be received is 
not surprising, for in closing its subscription for 
“treasury stock,” the Sterling boasted of the ex- 
tensive sales and wide distribution it had made 
of the shares. I have seen the number of Teleg- 
raphone shareholders estimated as high as fifteen 
thousand. The Sterling literature enumerated 140 
army officers, from brigadier-generals down; 207 
naval officers, including a round dozen rear-ad- 
mirals; 4,228 merchants, and so on through the 
list of clergymen, doctors, lawyers, teachers, and 
many other professions and callings. 
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For the success of the flotation, and perhaps 
for other reasons that will be made apparent, the 
Sterling Debenture Corporation held the Teleg- 
raphone in high esteem at the outset. In those 
good old easy-money days the Sterling, not so 
well known then as now, operated from 56 Wall 
Street, New York. Its first letter-headings gave 
as its cable address “'Telegraphone, New York.” 
When the fiscal agency moved up to the Bruns- 
wick Building, the cable address became “ Tele- 
post, New York.” Now it is “Stebenture, New 
York.” I mention these trifles as an evidence 
that letters in my possession pertaining to the 
Sterling and the Telegraphone are numerous. In 
fact, my Sterling literature must cover nearly 
everything in the way of printed material, from 
the original Telegraphone stock-offering to date. 

When dealing with anything with which the 
Sterling concern has been associated it is well to 
have complete records, for the corporation seems 
to forget so much. For instance, in its recent 
pamphlet, “Is the Telegraphone a Failure?” the 
fiscal agent is wholly oblivious of its assertion— 
made in January, 1907—that Telegraphone stock 
was “as safe as a bond investment.” That same 
circular of five years ago stated that the orders 
for telegraphones then on hand would “tax the 
new factory’s utmost capacity for many months 
to come.” As a matter of fact, the Wheeling 
factory has been abandoned, and so far as I 
know there are practically no machines in com- 
mercial use. 

In its recent defense, in apologizing for unful- 
filled promises, the fiscal agent says: 


Had the Sterling been able to foresee the long delay in 
placing telegraphones on the market, it would never have 
sold a share of this stock. 


In a letter to a complaining Telegraphone 


shareholder, it remarks: 


When this stock was sold to you, it wastaken for 
granted that you were fully aware the company was one 
which had yet to embark upon a commercial! campaign. 


Here, again, the Sterling is forgetful, for five 
years ago it said: 

Before we undertook the sale of the stock of the Ameri- 
can Telegraphone Company, we had satisfied ourselves 
fully as to the commercial importance and value of the 
Telegraphone. 


It recommended the stock as an investment for 
persons of slender means, predicted a rapid ad- 
vance in price, and repeatedly referred to large 
orders on hand and big profits. All these glowing 
promises have led to disappointment, but I have 
yet to hear that the Sterling has returned any of 
the shareholders’ money. 

It has been stated that out of one hundred and 
eighty thousand shares of treasury stock sold by 
the Telegraphone Company, first to an _ inter- 
mediary broker, then in whole or in large part to 
the Sterling, and finally by that agency to the pub- 
lic, the Telegraphone received but $300,000. The 


shareholders paid a million dollars, or more, for 
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their stock, but most of the money went to the 
Sterling Debenture Corporation. That is why the 
fiscal agent was so fond of the Telegraphone 
Company. There were rare pickings in the stock 
sale, and much Sterling joy until the unfortunate 
shareholders began to lodge complaints and to 
charge deception in the offer of treasury stock. 

The Sterling now seeks to throw the burden 
of blame for its unfulfilled promises upon the 
Telegraphone Company. It insists that it urged 
the company to put its apparatus on the market 
immediately after the so-called treasury stock 
was sold; but, either because the machine was 
in some way defective, or because it could not 
perform the miracles claimed for it by the Sterling, 
or, more likely, because the basis of stock sales 
did not provide the company with sufficient money 
to go ahead, the Telegraphone did not, or could 
not, do so. 

After all these years, the Telegraphone Com- 
pany is not manufacturing machines extensively, 
and is not operating on a commercial basis. Its 
stock, which the Sterling said was “as safe as 
a bond investment,” has never paid a dividend, 
and when salable at all it commands not much 
above a dollar a share. 

Whether the Telegraphone is making actual 
progress in perfecting its device, I cannot under- 
take to say. The Sterling Corporation, in its re- 
cent whitewashing pamphlet, says that share- 
holders “may look forward with confidence to 
the fulfilment of all the predictions of large suc- 
cess made by the Sterling when the stock was 
sold.” Investors may determine for themselves 
how much a Sterling prophecy of this character 
is worth. 

In a recent Sterling letter I read, also, that the 
fiscal agents keep in “closest touch” with the 
Telegraphone—which may or may not be reas- 
suring to shareholders. Another letter from the 
same authority asserts that the company has 
“about thirty men working in the factory at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and has concluded a 
selling contract.” 

Here is progress for you! After five years, 
and with a million dollars or more paid by share- 
holders to the Sterling for treasury stock, there 
are only “about thirty men” employed at Spring- 
field, and a contract to sell machines, when these 
are made, has only lately been concluded. 

This selling contract figures also in recent letters 
of the Telegraphone Company. Off and on, for 
more than a year, the concern has been stating 
that a perfected machine was about ready for the 
market. Recently the president announced that 
two telegraphones had actually been shipped. 
Two, after all these years, during which the 
Sterling has kept in “closest touch” with the 
company ! 

One feature about which Telegraphone share- 
holders do not seem to know much is a stock- 
selling arrangement in connection with this ma- 
chine-selling contract. It appears that the sell- 
ing of the machines is to be undertaken by a 
concern known as the Telegraphone Sales Com- 




















pany, incorporated in Rhode Island, with an au- 
thorized capital of $1,000,000, divided into $200,- 
000 six-per-cent preferred and $800,000 common 
stock, par value $100. 

The preferred stock of the Telegraphone Sales 
Company has recently been offered for subscrip- 
tion at par, with a bonus of one hundred per 
cent of common thrown in. In view of the many 
disappointments which Telegraphone shareholders 
have already experienced, it might be well for 
them to inquire fully as to the Telegraphone Sales 
Company. They should secure all the facts con- 
cerning its officers, directors, shareholders, and 
fiscal agent, if there is one. They should ascer- 
tain the nature of the selling contract, which the 
Sterling Debenture Corporation promises will net 
the Telegraphone Company one hundred per 
cent above the factory cost of the machines. 

Whether the Telegraphone Company will fulfil 
the latest Sterling Debenture predictions any 
better than the earlier ones I cannot undertake 
to say. The device itself has for its object the 
reproduction of sound by magnetically storing 
the voice on a fine steel wire or disk, from which 
it can be received or transmitted by telephone or 
phonograph. The machine may be used in dicta- 
tion and for other purposes, and it has been 
described as possessing some real merit. Work- 
ing experimentally in a limited way, it is said to 
give interesting results. 

It has been asserted that if the Telegraphone 
Company had enjoyed a good management at the 
outset, and if its treasury stock had not fallen 
into the hands of the Sterling Debenture Cor- 
poration, the concern might ere this have de- 
veloped into a commercial success. As it is, 
however, the company has had three or four dif- 
ferent managements. As a result of receiving 
only $2, or less, from each $10 subscribed by 
shareholders, it was starved for working capital, 
and it has made practically no progress up to the 
present time. 

The company has an authorized capital of 
$5,000,000, but its assets are inconsiderable. Its 
existing relations with the Sterling Debenture 
Corporation seem to be intimate. The present 
management of the Telegraphone, as clearly dis- 
closed by letters in my possession, pursues a 
policy of evasion, both as to its manufacturing 
operations and as to its financial affairs. Share- 
holders, when they make inquiries, are put off by 
dilatory tactics. Reports and financial state- 
ments, even the reports of the annual meetings, 
have been promised several times, but correspond- 
ents writing me as recently as December 11 an- 
nounce that they have not come to hand. 

The present management could do much toward 
removing a thoroughly natural prejudice against 
the Telegraphone Company by publishing a 
financial report, properly audited and authenti- 
cated as to its correctness by a certified public 
accountant, and by making a full and intelligent 
statement of its operations. The “sighs” and 
“heart-breaking sobs” of some fifteen thousand 
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shareholders, continued over several years, de- 
mand something more than mere promises. 


THREE DEAD RAILWAY PROJECTS 


About twenty-five years ago a great many shares of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Railway Tunnel Company were sold 
in this town by the late Mark, or “ Brick” Pomeroy. Can 
you tell me if the tunnel was finished or what became of 
the project ? 

A. R. W., St. Albans, Vt. 


I have a coupon from a bond of the Quincy, Missouri 
and Pacific Railroad Company. Has it any value, and is 
the road still in existence ? 

R. P. P., Tampa, Fla. 


A one-thousand-dollar income mortgage bond of the 
Toledo, Delphos and Burlington Railroad, Southeastern 
Division, lately came into my possession. Has it any 
value ? 

M. L. A., Newport, R. I. 

Brick Pomeroy’s project, the Atlantic and Paci- 
fic Railway Tunnel Company, failed, and the 
property was sold in foreclosure many years ago. 
The stock has no value. On rare occasions an in- 
quiry is reported for certain of the company’s 
bonds by persons who apparently think that they 
may serve as a basis for litigation, but the chances 
of making any recovery are said to be exceedingly 
remote. 

The Quincy, Missouri and Pacific Railroad 
Company was sold in foreclosure in 1879, and the 
bonds and stocks are worthless. No value what- 
ever attaches to R. P. P.’s coupon. 

No value attaches to the income mortgage bond 
of the Toledo, Delphos and Burlington Railroad. 
The company was sold in foreclosure in 1881, 
and the bonds and stocks are worthless. 





WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


What can you tell me of the Fiduciary Company of Chi- 
cago, of which E. I. Rosenfeld is the head? The company 
has promoted the Eagle Mountain Copper Mining Com- 
pany, the Aguanico Mines Development Company, the 
Green Mountain Mines Company, a Dubuque, Iowa, zinc 
mine, and their latest is the Portisdale Mines. Have any 
of these companies panned out? 

L. H. S., North Chillicothe, Ill. 


I have recently seen a “special offering” of 
the preferred stock of the Fiduciary Company of 
Delaware, promising twelve-per-cent dividends, 
at the small and nominal sum of $7.50 a share, 
par value $10. The price of 75 for a twelve-per- 
cent stock looks too good to be true, and par- 
ticularly so when the company asserts that a 
predecessor company, bearing the same name and 
chartered in Illinois, earned never less than twenty 
per cent a year, and on two occasions as much as 
fifty per cent. If a company earns anything like 
that, it should be under no necessity of beating 
the bushes to sell stock at a discount. 

The stock-offering of the Fiduciary Company, 
and the letter of E. I. Rosenfeld, its president, 
which accompanies the circular, deal in generali- 
ties. They make no mention of the companies 
the concern has promoted—which is a surprising 
omission if any of them have turned out to be 
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successful enterprises. The available records do 
not show such to be the case. In fact, President 
Rosenfeld and his company seem to have any- 
thing but an enviable record as promoters. 

Earlier promotions were exploited through the 
Fiduciary Press and a book entitled “ The Law 
of Financia! Success.” Now the undertakings are 
advertised in a publication called the Fiduciary. 
In my opinion, the Fiduciary and the Fiduciary 
Company are wofully misnamed. The term re- 
lates to a trust, or to things held in trust, and 
implies unwavering confidence and stability. By 
no stretch of imagination can these qualities be 
attributed to the sort of stock promoted by this 
company. 


ASBESTOS IN WYOMING 


I have a thousand shares of stock in the North American 
Asbestos Mines of Casper, Wyoming. Can you tell me if 


it is any good, or ever will be? 
W. H. R., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


As an English reader, I desire some information concern- 
ing the International Asbestos Mills and Power Company 
of Wyoming. 1 own some shares in the above, but I re- 
ceive very meager reports, and I would like to know some- 


thing about the concern. 
W. H., London, England. 


What are the prospects of the Northwestern Asbestos 
Mills Company, whose plant is located at Casper, Wyoming, 
and whose head offices are in Denver? I should like to 


know something about the enterprise. 
D. F., Chicago, Ill. 
Can you tell me anything about the Wyoming Cond@oli- 
dated Asbestos Company, the North American Asbestos 
Company, the Northwestern Asbestos Mills Company, and 
the International Asbestos Mills and Power Company? 
I have received letters signed “A. Minium," offering to take 
shares in the North American and Wyoming companies in 
exchange for double the number of shares in the North- 
western Company, on a payment of 15 cents a share. Are 
these legitimate enterprises, or is this a stock-selling game? 
). R., Halifax, N. S. 


The four asbestos companies mentioned, either 
singly or in combination, in the foregoing letters, 
are affiliated concerns which have not developed 
into successful commercial enterprises. Some 
small expenditures were made at the mines by the 
North American Company and by the Wyoming 
Company, back in 1906 or 1907, when these con- 
cerns were formed; but their chief activities have 
converged upon stock-selling, and not much has 
been accomplished in the way of mining. 

The moving spirit in the combination is A. E. 
Minium. Mr. Minium located the original as- 
bestos claims, and sold some property to the 
North American Company and to the Wyoming 
Company. When these concerns got to the end 
of their tether in selling stock, a portion of the 
Wyoming property was taken over by the Inter- 
national Asbestos Mills and Power Company, a 
Minium concern. This same promoter and his 


associates formed a new corporation known as 
the Northwestern Asbestos Mills Company, which 
took over the remaining portion of the Wyoming 
and all of the North American Company. 

The whole aggregation of asbestos concerns, or 
near-asbestos concerns, has a very large nominal 
capitalization, that of the North American being 
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$10,000,000; that of the International, $5,000,000; 
and that of the Northwestern, $5,000,000. I do 
not find the capitalization of the Wyoming Con- 
solidated Asbestos Company stated anywhere, but 
I have been informed that the authorized figure 
is again $5,000,000. 

The two original concerns were acquired by 
the International and the Northwestern com- 
panies on a lease and royalty basis. To complete 
the circle, the North American, the Northwestern, 
and the Wyoming Consolidated entered into some 
form of agreement whereby the International is 
to handle the entire product of the mimes—as- 
suming, of course, that the asbestos should prove 
of suitable quality and of sufficient quantity for 
commercial use. 

In view of the interlocking relations of these 
companies, and of the fact that the North Ameri- 
can and the Wyoming are already under control 
by lease and royalty, I do not see wherein our 
correspondent J. R., of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
would be benefited by exchanging his stock for 
Northwestern Asbestos shares, and I cannot un- 
derstand why he should be called upon to pay 
fifteen cents a share in making the transfer. 

It appears from the records that the original 
companies’ expenditure at the mines has been 
somewhat augmented by the leasing corporations, 
but actual development work has been over- 
shadowed by the stock-selling activities of the 
International Asbestos Mills and Power Company 
and the Northwestern Asbestos Mills Company. 
These concerns have been quite successful in 
their share-boosting operations, as is attested by 
many letters of inquiry that I have received, not 
only from all sections of this country, but also 
from Canada and England. 

In addition to a stock-selling campaign by the 
companies, carried on through flamboyant adver- 
tisements, seductive circulars, and glib stock 
salesmen, certain individuals at one time or an- 
other associated with the enterprise appear to 
have actively engaged in the same work. This is 
particularly true of W. A. Fisher, formerly presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Mills Company, and of 
A. E. Minium, who succeeded Fisher as president 
of the Northwestern, and who was also president 
of the International. Mr. Minium has now been 
succeeded as president of both companies by W. 
H. Dickson. Thus the Northwestern Asbestos 
Mills and Power Company has had three presi- 
dents within a year’s time, and the changes among 
officers, managers, and superintendents of the con- 
cern have been many and bewildering. 

It does not seem to me that the International 
and the Northwestern Asbestos companies are 
likely to give much, if any, better results to share- 
holders than were secured when the same prop- 
erty was exploited by the North American and the 
Wyoming Consolidated. The four concerns are 
as like as peas; in fact, the entire group seems to 
constitute one undertaking, differing in its com- 
ponent parts as to names only. Even if—as does 
not yet appear to be the case—asbestos of satis- 




















factory quality, and in paying quantity, is found 
at Casper, Wyoming, where the mines are located, 
the stock-selling methods of the aggregation do 
not inspire confidence. 

I have recently inspected a large quantity of 
material bearing upon the stock-selling feature 
of the International and the Northwestern As- 
bestos companies. I find that the contract en- 
tered into by the International with its territorial 
agents allows a total “rake-off” for the selling 
agent of fifty per cent. For each share sold, the 
salesman receives thirty per cent in cash and ten 
per cent for advertising, and, in addition, ten per 
cent of the amount of his sales is set aside in a 
stock bonus, to be turned over to him at the end 
of the selling contract. 

The commissions allowed to agents on North- 
western stock appear to be thirty-five per cent. 
How much the companies have actually received 
for their stock is uncertain, for shares have been 
sold by the companies at widely varying prices, 
ranging from about ten cents for International 
and five cents for Northwestern up to higher 
prices, say perhaps one dollar for International 
and twenty-five cents for Northwestern. More- 
over, besides the heavy commissions paid the 
salesmen, there seem to be special commissions to 
certain insiders. It looks as if the treasury gets 
very little money. 

I have never encountered such a hodgepodge 
in stock-selling. as I find with these concerns. 
Both of them have pursued the familiar but in- 
defensible policy of marking up prices of shares 
arbitrarily to influence sales. The International 
has declared two dividends, which can scarcely 
have been earned from the asbestos mining or 
manufacturing operations. They were not paid 
to all shareholders, as the promoters generously 
surrendered their portion, in the interest of stock- 
selling. Recently the International authorized a 
bond issue in case of emergency, and decided 
that hereafter it would pay “dividends” annually. 
The company made public no financial statement. 

The “treasury stock” is now maintained by 
the International at a dollar a share, and by the 
Northwestern at twenty-five cents a share. The 
par value of both stocks is one dollar. 

The stock-boosting campaign of these asbestos 
companies is assisted to some extent by the As- 
bestos Outlook, a monthly publication devoted 
ostensibly to the asbestos industry. In reality, 
however, the Asbestos Outlook is a “ house organ,” 
and has for its real purpose the booming of Mr. 
Minium and his associates. Its columns are de- 
voted solely to the Minium companies and to 
furthering their stock-selling campaign. 

In view of the promotion methods pursued by 
these asbestos companies and by those associated 
with them, it is not surprising that the price of 
so-called “treasury stock” is merely nominal. In- 
ternational, for instance, held by the company at 
one dollar a share, is quoted by brokers who 
specialize in “securities” of this character at 
from five and one-half to nine cents a share. 
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Northwestern, which, according to advertisements 
in the Asbestos Outlook, is offered at twenty-five 
cents a share, but which is “about to advance to 
one dollar,” is priced by the selfsame brokers at 
from three and one-half cents to eight and one- 
half cents a share. North American Asbestos 
and Wyoming Consolidated Asbestos are probably 
quite unsalable. Recent quotations, however, are 
one and one-half cents for North American, and 
two cents for Wyoming. 

I note many affectionate references to Mr. 
Minium in the Asbestos Outlook. The paper says 
that “in the private sanctum of his office he is 
called Daddy Minium.” It seems that he started 
life as a blacksmith, and worked up through fire- 
insurance soliciting to the noble vocation of pro- 
moting asbestos companies and selling their shares. 

In explaining a recent personal stock-offering 
of Northwestern shares to the shareholders of the 
North American and Wyoming companies, Mr. 
Minium descants on his great generosity. He an- 
nounces that he has contributed four hundred 
thousand shares of Northwestern stock to the In- 
ternational Asbestos Mills and Power Company, 
and he speaks of this as a great personal sacrifice. 
He adds, with a note of grief at the uncharitable 
tendencies of human nature: 


There will be those who ascribe to me ulterior motives. 


Precisely how his donation of stock and per- 
sonal sale of the shares work out is not clear. 
It appears, however, that if a holder of one hun- 
dred shares of Wyoming Consolidated or North 
American stock assigns these practically worth- 
less shares, and sends with them fifteen dollars— 
the equivalent of fifteen cents a share—to Mr. 
Minium, this beneficent gentleman will send the 
shareholder two hundred shares of Northwestern 
Asbestos Mills in return. 

“Figure for yourself,” he says, “and you will 
find that the outlay in money is only seven and 
one-half cents a share for Northwestern stock” 
—this when the “treasury stock” is held by the 
company at twenty-five cents. Mr. Minium says, 
however, that the benefits of the swop. and sale 
of shares will go to the Northwestern company. 

While he is sending such letters to shareholders 
of the Wyoming Consolidated and the North 
American, he is mailing others to shareholders of 
the International company. In these latter a 
variation is worked into the proposition, for Mr. 
Minium says: 

Northwestern cannot dispose of its treasury stock now 
for less than twenty-five cents a share, yet if I give them 


stock to dispose of at ten cents a share the proceeds from 
it will be a profit pure and simple. 


Minium’s propositions are unique in corpora- 
tion finance. Whatever else may be thought of 
them, they indicate that these abestos stocks are 
sold and swopped at a wide variety of prices, or 
at almost any old price at all. 

I doubt very much if, under such methods, 
any of the companies is likely to develop into a 
commercial success. As to the asbestos at the 
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Wyoming mines, and as to the mining and milling 
operations there, I have heard many strange 
stories. 

It is a fact, however, that government reports 
note the presence of asbestos at Casper, which is 
in the valley of the North Platte. Possibly some 
company might develop a satisfactory enterprise 
there, if it should engage in actual productive 
work, instead of confining its activities to stock- 
selling. 


SOME GOOD RAILROAD STOCKS 


I have $5,000 which I desire to invest forincome. I have 
considered the distribution of this sum among the follow- 








ing stocks: 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe......---------106 
Norfolk amd Western ---+----.c0scessscceserereres 108 
Great Northern preferred..-- 127 
Pennsylvania Railroad....-... see0I22 


Would you consider an investment so divided as being 
of high grade, and would the principal be safe? If you do 
not approve of the foregoing list, will you kindly suggest 
one which you consider preferable? 

F. D., Hinsdale, N. H 

The above-mentioned issues are good stocks, 
particularly so in the case of Pennsylvania and 
Great Northern. The former has an unbroken 
dividend record of fifty-five years, the latter of 
twenty-two years. Atchison and Norfdlk and 
Western have both been in receivers’ hands, 
and their dividend records are not as long as the 
others; but both companies have done well in 
late years, and the stocks are now regarded as 
assured dividend-payers. 

If, in speaking of a high-grade investment, this 
correspondent has stocks exclusively in mind, I 
may say that the above selection deserves the 
term, though it does not in all particulars repre- 
sent the highest grade of a stock investment. A 
higher standard would include the preferred stock 
issues of roads like Union Pacific, Atchison, Balti- 
more and Qhio, or Norfolk and Western as a 
substitute for common stocks. The preferred 
stocks of the Chicago and North Western and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul would stand 
higher still. 

Of course, if one is buying securities strictly 
for income, bonds are preferable to stocks, and a 
higher grade of investment could be indicated to 
this correspondent than anything which his letter 
suggests; but he does not mention the rate of 
income desired or speak of anything but stocks. 
One cannot grope in the dark on the subject of 
investment, and I do not know anything about 
the circumstances of this inquirer. Some persons 
are so situated that they can afford to put their 
money into stocks, and to take the chance of in- 
dustrial conditions and market fluctuations. Some 
ought not to buy stocks at all. 

I do not believe that this correspondent would 
lose any money through the purchase of the 
stocks he mentions, but IE cannot predict as to 
price fluctuations. I mention this because he asks 
if his principal would be safe. I think it would 


be safe, but this correspondent ought to know 
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that there is no way of getting back money in- 


vested in stock except by selling the stock. If it 
happened that he had to sell when the prices of 
the stocks were depressed, he would not get all his 
principal back. On the contrary, if the stocks 
advanced, and he sold them, he would, of course, 
get his money back, and more. 


A MEXICAN FARMING VENTURE 


Would it be wise for me to invest some money in the 
International Lumber and Development Company, which 
is operating an estate somewhere in Mexico? I am enclos- 
ing one of their circulars. Their agents are making glow- 
ing prophecies. 


B. J. S., Jackson, Mich. 


Tropical farming ventures are essentially specu- 
lative, and this department does not recommend 
them for investment. Each individual must de- 
termine for himself the desirability of placing 
money in an enterprise which, in all probability, 
he will never see, and of whose operations he can 
personally know little or nothing. 

The circular mentioned by this correspondent 
states definitely that all the $6,000,000 stock of 
the International Lumber and Development Com- 
pany was completely subscribed four years ago, 
and that the concern has no stock for sale “ex- 
cept shares returned because of deaths of share- 
holders.” It also notes that a life-insurance feat- 
ure goes with each stock purchase. 

It seems to me that if the agents are again 
busy with International Lumber and Develop- 
ment stock, the mortality among original investors 
in the company must have been very heavy. 
Some persons may feel disinclined to have their 
investments limited exclusively to dead men’s 
stock, not only for sentimental reasons, but be- 
cause, in the present instance, the insurance which 
goes with the shares seems to apply to an “ extra- 
hazardous risk.” 


MORE H. L. BARBER LITERATURE 


As I have no use for stocks of the character mentioned 
in the enclosed literature, and as I note that you refer to 
things of this kind from time to time, I am sending it to 
you. If you don't want it, chuck it. 

A. V., Boston, Mass. 

The literature referred to by this correspondent 
is some of that issued by H. L. Barber & Co., 
whose intimate, pleading letters addressed to 
various “dear correspondents” and “dear stock- 
holders,” offering a variety of dear oil and dear 
mining stock at a few cents a share, were men- 
tioned in the October number, page 137. 

I have all the literature of H. L. Barber & Co. 
that I want. I suggest to this correspondent, and 
to others, that inistead of burdening me with any 
more of it they should slip further communica- 
tions into an envelope and mail them to the Chief 
Post-Office Inspector, Washington, D. C. That 
official makes a specialty of collecting current 
literature of the general character referred to, and 
he may lack interesting specimens which some 
correspondent might be able to supply. 











THE STAGE 


“you NEVER CAN TELL” In truculent defiance of all superstition, Henry 

W. Savage's production of Rupert Hughes's far- 

FWRHE other day. in going through my ial episode, “Excuse Me,” will make its first 
4 a), ~ S a S 


collection of theatrical data, I came %°¥ * the public on Friday, the 13th, Allen 


across two cuttings which, in the 
light of what has happened since, emphasize ore and Wadhheatan, Ga pees will ab to Mie 
anew the gamblers’ luck that obtains in Weske when t te ceteted te eee tet he 
stageland. I quote first from the press-sheet — ceason at a Broadway theater. 
sent out by Henry W. Savage early in Jan- . 
uary, 1911: Such of my readers who keep track of 


town, Pennsylvania, has been selected for the 
opening performance, and, after a week in Balti- 





JANE GREY, WHO IS MRS. DALLAS IN DAVID BELASCO'S PRODUCTION, '‘ THE CONCERT,” 
NOW IN ITS SECOND SEASON 


From her latest photograph by Moffett, Chicago 
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theatrical doings will know how strictly to The other quotation hails from the 
the letter this bold forecast was fulfilled. Charles Frohman office, and appeared in 
The clever railroad farce, written by a man’ the Morning Telegraph of August 22 last. 
whose plays had hitherto proved mostly fail- The “Professor Boyesen” alluded to was 
ures, remained at the Gaiety Theater,in New of course the late Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, 
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SOPHYE BARNARD, LEADING WOMAN WITH RAYMOND HITCHCOCK IN THE MUSICAL 
COMEDY HIT, ‘THE RED WIDOW” 
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York, from February 12 until hot weather, who once wrote a play, “ Alpine Roses,”’ pro- 
resumed its run there in August, and is duced at the old Madison Square Theater 
now enjoying a prosperous career through in the eighties, when the house was under 
the country, performed by two companies. the business management of Daniel Froh- 
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MARGARET ILLINGTON, STARRING IN THE NEW PLAY OF TENEMENT-HOUSE LIFE, ‘‘ KINDLING"™ 
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man. Of this production, by 
the way, Mr. Frohman gave 
me the following interesting 
reminiscence : 

It seems that at the re- 
hearsals the part of a Ger- 
man lieutenant was not han- 
dled to the satisfaction of 
the management by the late 
Thomas Whiffen, to whom 
it had been allotted, and 
somebody suggested Richard 
Mansfield for the réle. Mans- 
field was then with a small 
company in the West, but a 
promise of two hundred dol- 
lars a week secured him for 
“Alpine Roses,” and he 
made a still worse lieutenant 
than Whiffen. But to the 
quotation : 


By a rare stroke of luck, unless 
the Frohman office is laboring 
under a misapprehension, Charles 
Frohman has discovered a new 
American playwright who is like- 
ly to set both the North and 
East Rivers afire. He is Alger- 
non Boyesen, son of the late 
Professor Boyesen, of Columbia 
University. The first of his 
plays to reach the stage will be 
presented by Mme. Nazimova, 
under Mr. Frohman’s direction, 
next month. 

Mr. Frohman is_ exceedingly 
enthusiastic over his “find.” He 
predicts that with the ripening of 
Boyesen’s powers he will accom- 
plish for the drama of American 
life what the foremost European 
playwrights have done for the 
drama of older civilizations. 
“Mr. Boyesen’s manuscripts,” 
says Mr. Frohman, “have the 
technical excellence of Europe- 
made plays, combined with the 
dramatic strength and optimistic 
outlook characteristic of Ameri- 
can playwriting.” So elated is Mr. 
Frohman that he has arranged 
to purchase all of Boyesen’s plays 
during the ensuing five years. 

Like many other dramatists, 
Boyesen has been writing plays 
for years. In fifteen years he has 
offered three manuscripts for 
sale, but without arousing interest 
in any of them. 

“The Other Mary” is the first 
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play of American life to be performed by Nazi- 
mova. The significance of the title lies in the 
thought recurring throughout the piece that in 
nature's scheme of things Mary Magdalen has her 
place in life, as well as the Virgin Mary It 
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it at the earliest possible moment. “You 
never can tell,” as George Bernard Shaw 
put it in one of his play titles. 

If there is any moral to the foregoing, it 
would seem to be that managers should be 
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ELSIE FERGUSON, STARRING AS DOLLY 


From her latest ph 


argues that there is potential good in one, as in 
the other. All the scenes are laid in New York. 

The piece so extravagantly praised was 
produced in Chicago not long ago, and 
failed so completely that Nazimova dropped 
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more than ever cautious in bringing out the 
work of new men, thus placing a fresh stum- 
bling-block in the path of ambitious genius. 

Upon the failure of “The Other Mary,” 
Nazimova was provided with an adaptation 
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MRS. LESLIE CARTER, STARRING FOR HER SECOND SEASON IN THE DRAMA BY 
RUPERT HUGHES, ‘TWO WOMEN” 
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from the French, “ The Marionettes.” The 
original production of this comedy by Pierre 
Wolff, on October 26, 1910, signalized what 
is to a French dramatist the achievement of 
his chief ambition—the staging of his work 
in the house of Moliére, the Théatre Fran- 
cais. For the theaters on the boulevards 
M. Wolff had already written several suc- 
cesses, including “The Secret of Polichi- 
nelle” and (in collaboration with M. Le- 
roux) “ The Lily,” both of which have been 
done on this side. “The Marionettes” was 
presented in London on September 23 last, 
and at this writing is still on the boards 
there, with Marie Lohr in the lead and Sir 
John Hare as the heroine’s country uncle, 
done here by Arthur Lewis, who gave up 
Father Roubier in “ The Garden of Allah” 
to take up the part. 

Can you imagine Nazimova as a young 
French girl of modest mien, convent-bred, 
and almost too timid to lift her eyes from 
the floor? I couldn’t, but in the first act of 
“The Marionettes” you see her realize such 
a character to the life. The Marquis de 
Monclars has married the girl to please his 
mother, and frankly tells her that he does 
not love her. But she loves him, and the 


rest of the play shows how she sets about 
winning him—by the old, old plan of ma- 


king him jealous of other men. 

The novelty in this case is the sudden 
self-transformation of Fernande, not only in 
her behavior but even in her appearance. 
Five weeks is the period allowed by the 
playwright for the sweeping change that 
turns a little Puritan into a daring and dan- 
gerous siren. Some critics have claimed that 
this is all too short an interval; but after 
all, it is a mere matter of altering a line on 
the program, so I would not hold this 
against M. Wolff. To his credit be it said 
that he has turned out a play which, despite 
the musty aroma clinging to its story, he has 
managed to infest with such new twists that 
the audience is held steadily. 

As to Nazimova, she demonstrates that 
she need not be bound to Ibsen heroines. 
And how she—or any actress, for the matter 
of that—must revel in a part like Fernande, 
enabling her to show the demureness of the 
violet in one act, and the flaunting glories of 
the orchid in the next! Especially happy 
is she in the scene where she discovers her 
husband’s caller to be the friend of one of 
her schoolmates. Here she reveals the first 
glimmer of a desire for sympathy and com- 
panionship; and the cumulative fashion in 
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which she manages this displays her mastery 
of all the stops in her art. 

Frank Gillmore, last season at the New 
Theater, is the Marquis. I particularly 
liked the unexaggerated way in which he 
made the husband’s coldness tell, showing 
that it was simply coldness, not brutality. 

The name of the play, as you may guess, 
is derived from the puppet nature of our 
modern civilization, and would fit almost 
any society piece as well. 


HAMMERSTEIN. THROUGH FRENCH EYES 

Speaking of Paris and London, the for- 
mer city has followed the example of Vi- 
enna, and adopted an American word into 
a play title. After “The Dollar Princess” 
on the Danube, we have now “The Chase 
for the Dollars” — “ La Course aux Dol- 
lars” —on the Seine. The latter is a big 
spectacle in four acts and twenty-five scenes 
recently staged at the Chiatelet, and from 
the notices it is apparently in for more of 
a run than fell to “ Ninety Days,” by Will- 
jam Gillette, which it seems to resemble. 

This earlier melodrama, by the man who 
was afterward to write “Secret Service” 
and “Sherlock Holmes,” was put on at the 
Broadway Theater around 1890. Its story 
required the principal character to get from 
one side of the earth to the other within 
ninety days, or lose an enormous sum of 
money. In the play, the feat was accom- 
plished, in spite of all kinds of obstacles, 
but the money was lost, nevertheless—by 
Gillette himself, who had put into the lav- 
ishly mounted production all that he had 
made on his previous successes. 

The new French piece is almost exactly 
similar in plot, and is set forth with the same 
lavish expenditure, including four ballets. 
One of the Paris reviews prophesies that it 
will run a year. I should like to watch the 
expression on Mr. Gillette’s usually impas- 
sive face if, on his trip abroad next summer, 
he drops into the Chatelet and watches what 
MM. Marsen and Timmory have done with 
their variation of Verne’s old “ Around the 
World in Eighty Days.” 

Paris was piqued over being ignored by 
Oscar Hammerstein at the opening of his 
London Opera House. At least, I gather 
as much from Paul Villars’s letter to the 
Monde Artiste, in which he says: 

I shall not take upon myself to give you a 
complete account of the inauguration of London’s 
new opera-house, for, in common with all my con- 
fréres of the French press, I was not officially . 
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asked to participate in the ceremonies. As “Quo 
Vadis?” the opera chosen for the occasion, owes 
its score and its libretto to France, and was in- 
terpreted, for the most part, by French artists, 
this was odd, to say the least. 

I may add that I saw yesterday at the London 
Opera House, where I was fortunate enough to be 
the guest of a friendly diplomat, pressmen from 
England, of course, from America, and at least 
one from Germany, but not a single Frenchman. 

The auditorium is striking in its white effects, 
in contrast with carpets and chairs of old rose. 
The boxes, however, give one the impression that 
the occupants are suspended in space; and being 
lighted from within, they do not display the gowns 
of the ladies to the best advantage. The chairs 
are large and comfortable, and the rows far enough 
apart to make the seats easy of access. The 
whole impression is pleasing, but a bit on the 
café-concert order, even to there being a promen- 
ade just behind the orchestra stalls. Already! 


This last word is doubtless intended to 
predict a music-hall finish for the new en- 
terprise; but, as we have seen, M. Villars 
was not inclined to look on the Hammerstein 
venture with glasses colored in the same 
hue as the chairs. As a matter of fact, the 
daring project seems thus far to have been 
unexpectedly successful. At least two of 
Mr. Hammerstein’s American singers have 
scored hits—the tenor Orville Harrold, re- 
cruited from vaudeville over here, and the 
tiny soprano Felice Lyne, the former with 
his Arnold in “Tell,” and the latter as 
Gilda and Lucia. 


WHAT OF LONDON? 


The outstanding event of the London 
winter season was the appearance of an 
American impresario as the first real oper- 
atic rival that Covent Garden has ever had. 
In drama, adaptations and revivals have 
been writ more frequently on the playbills 
even than last season. As I write, France 
is represented at the Comedy with “The 
Marionettes,” at the Playhouse with “ Dad,” 
and at the Globe with “The Glad Eye.” 
The last-named is nothing less than “The 
Zebra,” which proved so ignominious a 
failure on Broadway last spring, but it 
seems to have caught on immensely in the 
West End. Scotland still rules (since July 
18) at the Haymarket, with “Bunty Pulls 
the Strings,” while America holds the boards 
at the Garrick and Vaudeville respectively, 
with “Kismet” and “Baby Mine,” the one 
having begun its career on April 19, the 
other on February 22. 

In the line of revivals, 


Mr. George 
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Alexander once more fell back on his old 
standby, Oscar Wilde, following a brief 
essay with Henry Arthur Jones’s “The 
Ogre,” by a two months’ reproduction of 
“Lady Windermere’s Fan” at the St. 
James, where a dramatization of Robert 
Hichens’s “Bella Donna” is now the un- 
derline. At the Criterion, Robert Loraine 
has been repeating “Man and Superman” 
since September. At the Prince of Wales’s, 
Charles Hawtrey, failing to find profit in 
either “The Great Name” or “The Unin- 
vited Guest”—the latter strongly suggest- 
ive of his “Man from Blankley’s”—had 
recourse boldly to his still more popular 
back number, “A Message from Mars.” 

Charles Frohman, meanwhile, at his 
Duke of York’s, found out that the certainty 
of “What Every Woman Knows” and 
“Peter Pan” was more to be depended on 
than any éclat that a new venture might 
bring him. 

Of the strictly British-made new pieces 
on the West End boards, the one with the 
longest run to its credit is located at the 
smallest house—“Fanny’s First Play,” at 
the Little Theater, produced anonymously, 
but credited to George Bernard Shaw. 
Next in line for the endurance stakes is 
Alfred Sutro’s “The Perplexed Husband,” 
a seven-character drama on the everlasting 
woman problem, which has survived at 
Wyndham’s since September 12. Here 
Gerald du Maurier—who was the London 
Jimmy Valentine—is a husband who tries 
flirting with a typist in order to cure his 
wife of coquetting with a champion of 
“women’s rights.” In the end, the wife’s 
friend runs off with the typist, as any one 
versed in plot-construction might readily 
have predicted, leaving Mr. and Mrs. Pel- 
ling to make up. 

Instead of coming to America, as was 
promised, in “The Bill-Toppers,” Marie 
Tempest has found a sufficient following 
for Arnold Bennett’s “The Honeymoon” 
to tarry with it at the Royalty since the 
6th of October. She has her usual leading 
man, W. Graham Browne, enacting the part 
of a celebrated aviator, the son of an equal- 
ly renowned female novelist. Miss Tem- 
pest is a widow, who insists that her second 
marriage shall be a very quiet affair. It is 
so quietly put through that it turns out to 
be no marriage at all, and the rest of the com- 
edy—of which a critic remarked that “the 
interest seemed steadily to diminish, act by 
act ’—shows her efforts to undo the mishap. 
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“The Honeymoon” has only nine people 
in the cast. Small wonder that English 
actors are flocking to this side of the At- 
lantic so thickly as to prompt the New 
York Times to print a half column on the 
subject of the invasion from the American 
players’ point of view. 

A glance over the Times’s list of import- 
ed British players reveals the fact that the 
men greatly outnumber the women. This 
coincides with a plaint frequently made 
over here by managers—that it is very dif- 
ficult to get an American actor to play a 
gentleman as he should be played. In 
character parts our men are all right, but 
when it comes to the repose of a well-bred 
citizen of the conventional type our native 
energy seems to act as a handicap. John 
Drew would appear to be the one shining 
exception that proves the rule. 

In the cast with Mr. Drew’s niece, Ethel 
Barrymore, now starring in “The Witness 
for the Defense,” four of the men are Brit- 
ishers. To be sure, as the characters they 
impersonate are English, their nationality 
adds to the vraisemblance of their acting; 
but there are plenty of American plays full 
of English players. The balance of things 
is oddly restored in one instance, for Tony 
Chute, the American naval attaché in “ The 
Quaker Girl,” is played by an American— 
Joe Coyne—in London, and by a Scotch- 
man—Clifton Crawford—in New York. 


SUGGESTED FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Speaking of London, I lately saw two 
playlets in vaudeville that ought to go well 
over there, for they deal amusingly with 
phases of American life which bulk large 
in the traditional foreign conception of the 
United States. One is a sketch, cleverly en- 
titled “The Battle Cry of Freedom,” in 
which May Tully impersonates one of two 
Mrs. Smiths, who, owing to crowded condi- 
tions, are forced to share the same room at 
a Reno hotel. Of course it turns out that 
they have both come to seek divorce from 
the same man. The intimation in the dia- 
logue, that changing partners is one of the 
normal occupations of American wives and 
husbands, will bear out what English people 
are constantly reading in the newspapers 
about the divorce-mill in the States. 

The other sketch is entitled “Copy,” 
dramatized by Kendall Banning and Har- 
old Kellock from a magazine story by the 
latter, and said to be founded on fact. The 
incident with which it deals is apparently 
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the burning of the General Slocum. In the 
playlet, Edmund Breese enacts the city ed- 
itor of a big daily, directing the reception of 
the news. As the figures of the dead mount 
up, there is great rejoicing over so splendid 
a sensation. Of course it is quite untrue to 
what really takes place in newspaper offices 
in New York or anywhere else, but in Eu- 
rope it is popularly believed that all our 
journalism is yellow to the limit, and that 
we are daily massacred by the hundreds in 
railroad accidents and steamer wrecks. 
The pathos in “Copy” is derived from the 
editor’s sudden discovery that his wife and 
daughter may have been on the burned ex- 
cursion boat. 


STRONGLY BRITISH AND QUITE AMERICAN 


Critical comment on “The Witness for 
the Defense,” dramatized by A. E. W. 
Mason from his novel of the same name, 
was more flattering to Miss Barrymore’s 
acting than to the play. ‘The first act, 
which takes place in a tent in a remote 
part of India, was the most striking of the 
four. Here again we have the drunken 
husband, of whom we have seen so much 
on the stage this season, with a wife who 
first resolves to kill herself and then de- 
cides to shoot the man. As played in New 
York, with the firing of the gun omitted, 
the curtain descends on an indeterminate 
episode which robs the finale of half its 
effectiveness. 

Miss Barrymore’s terror, her efforts at 
calm during the dinner, her attempts to 
carry on small talk with the unexpected 
guest, her longing for her far-away home, 
and finally her sudden resolve to end her 
troubles—all this she shows with the finer 
touches of her art, for the full display of 
which none of her previous vehicles have 
afforded opportunity. Later on she is 
called upon to be more conventional. The 
dragging in of a new character to capture 
Stella’s affections, after we have already 
seen how strongly she is inclined toward 
Thresk, the visitor in the first act, can only 
be set down as a structural weakness in the 
play. 

If Ethel Barrymore’s vehicle be very, very 
English, there is no question as to the 
rampant Americanism of “Kindling,” the 
absurdly named drama which Margaret 
Illington selected for her reentrance on 
Broadway. She went away a French ad- 
venturess in “ The Thief”; she comes back 
as a New York tenement-house dweller, so 
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ungrateful as to steal from some rich peo- 
ple who have been kind enough to give her 
work. Her rather feeble excuse is that 
they own the unsanitary homes in which 
she and her kind live, and that she wants 
her unborn baby to come into the world in 
roomy Wyoming rather than in crowded 
Gotham. 

Charles Kenyon, a Western newspaper- 
man, wrote the piece, which writhes its 
unconvincing way through a series of badly 
managed exits and entrances, and shows 
many marks of a tyro hand in play-build- 
ing. Its one redeeming feature is its abil- 
ity to win tears from the women when 
Maggie drags the cradle from under the 
table and presents it as her excuse for steal- 
ing. Much praise has been lavished on 
Miss Illington for her acting—a good deal 
of it, I dare say, inspired by her self-sac- 
rifice in electing to be a drab, poorly dressed 
figure throughout an entire evening. Her 
support, most of it recruited from the West 
and practically unknown on Broadway, is 
excellent. 

“Kindling” belongs, I suppose, to what 
may be termed the “uplift” class, because 
it purports to show how the poor are ground 
down by the rich. Young dramatists revel 
in turning out things of this sort, and crit- 
ics are usually ready to commend them for 
it. For my part, Mr. Kenyon’s effort to 
achieve his moral is so apparent, and he 
causes his characters to make such idiots 
of themselves in order to prove his points, 
that I quite lose sight of the high purpose 
in my annoyance at his clumsy way of ex- 
pressing it. 

A FAMINE IN LIBRETTOS 


The persistency with which comedies are 
being rafted over into musical shows would 
seem to indicate lack of inventive power on 
the part of librettists. Already “The Girl 
in the Taxi,” with tunes annexed, has come 
to town as “ Modest Suzanne,” while Eddie 
Foy’s “Over the River” is a musicalized 
version of the farce hit of some years since, 
“The Man from Mexico.” 

Such is the demand for plots that even 
unsuccessful plays are dragged from the 
storehouse, supplied with lyrics, a score, and 
a new name, and then put behind the foot- 
lights for a fresh tempting of fate. Grace 
La Rue’s so-called new vehicle, “ Betsy,” 
is really old enough to have failed twice— 
first as “The Butterfly,” for Lillian Rus- 
sell, and again as “An American Widow,” 
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with Grace Filkins. The piece is so clever 
that it is hard to understand its repeated 
failures; but such are the chances one takes 
in the playhouse. Monte Carlo is no such 
temple of uncertainties. 

Grace La Rue does better work in 
“ Betsy” than I have ever seen from this 
young woman, who not so long ago was in 
one of the Ziegfeld “ Follies.” She married 
a wealthy husband, who has been very com- 
plaisant about gratifying her stage ambi- 
tions. Last year she was the leading figure 
in “Mme. Troubadour,” but she must have 
worked amazingly hard since then to dis- 
play the improvement that is apparent in her 
Betsy. 


HARKING BACK TO DOLLY MADISON~ 


Elsie Ferguson tried three plays, last sea- 
son, in the effort to find one good enough 
for New York. She arrived at the Gaiety 
early in December with her third essay, 
now renamed “The First Lady in the 


Land,” a comedy written by Charles 
Nirdlinger. I say “written” advisedly, 


for it has all the earmarks of having ema- 
nated directly from the brain of its 
original projector, instead of being built 
up in patchwork fashion from suggestions 
offered at rehearsals by stage-manager, star, 
angel, and office-boy. 

The story is that of Dolly Madison be- 
fore her husband became President of the 
United States. The first two acts are laid 
in Philadelphia when that city was the 
bustling capital of the country. The last 
two take place in Washington, at the very 
outset of that made-to-order town’s exist- 
ence, when it was denounced as a pesti- 
lential swamp by the unhappy ambas- 
sadors and their wives who were forced 
to migrate thither. Miss Ferguson is ad- 
mirable throughout, whether as the widow 
Dolly Todd, who keeps boarders, or the 
wife of the Secretary of State, solving the 
problems of precedence at the President’s 
dinner-party. Of course, she is greatly 
aided by Mr. Nirdlinger’s clever lines, but 
in her bearing, her intonation, the toss of 
her head, the glint of her eye, she is truly 
the captivating Dolly Madison who will 
live in history for all time as the first real 
social queen of the White House. 

Henry B. Harris has accorded Miss 
Ferguson fine timber in the line of sup- 
port. The veteran Clarence Handyside is 
Sir Anthony Merry, the British minister; 
Frederick Perry is Aaron Burr, whom 























Dolly cannot quite make up her mind to 
accept; Lowell Sherman is Madison, who 
first appears as a Congressman from Vir- 
ginia. He has helped Dolly to her feet 
when she slips on the snow in Chestnut 
Street, and we see the two introduced by 
Burr. 

Audiences of the same intellectual type 
as those attracted by the Irish Players were 
delighted attendants on the performances 
of “The First Lady in the Land,” which 
does for the United States what “ Disraeli” 
does for British history, with a bit more 
sparkle and ginger. In these days of an 
oversupply of playhouses it is thrice dan- 
gerous to prophesy, but I will say this 
much—if “The First Lady in the Land” 
doesn’t live long and prosper, she will fail 
to receive her just deserts. 


WHAT MR. CRANE NEEDS 


In the heyday of William H. Crane’s 
popularity, when telephones were scarce and 
gas the reigning illuminant, Martha Morton 
wrote some of his most successful plays. 
That he should go back to her now for an- 
other, after finding George Ade’s latest com- 
edy a broken reed, may be very pretty as a 
matter of sentiment, but I am afraid it will 
prove poor business judgment. 

As I have already remarked in this place 
on more than one occasion, dramatic fash- 
ions pass rapidly, and the type set forth in 
“The Senator Keeps House” went out about 
the time when trolley-cars came in. It is not 
the plot so much as the treatment that is 
obsolete. A very similar story about a 
fraudulent land scheme, for which the offices 
of a worthy Senator are sought, spelled suc- 
cess for “A Gentleman from Mississippi,” 
where it was handled on up-to-the-minute 
lines. 

Crane himself is as fine an actor as he 
ever was, but he is made to appear an awful 
fool in order that the play continue for four 
acts. Martha Morton has built on old lines 
of achieving theatrical effect at the expense 
of the verities. For instance, her third cur- 
tain is an effective one, but when we come to 
analyze how it was brought about, and dis- 
cover how little really comes of the situa- 
tion, the story loses the vital spark of 
sincerity. 

A man as old as Mr. Crane should have 
a play by one of the younger writers—Averv 
Hopwood, Thompson Buchanan, or one of 
the Sheldons. As a master of finance, a 
railroad president, or the husband of an ex- 
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travagant wife, he would surely be a better 
box-office draw than as the Senatorial boob 
who dances to the tune of a woman’s piping. 

Incidentally, Mabel Bert, as the Mason 
claimant who pipes in “The Senator Keeps 
House,” puts over the footlights a delight- 
ful performance. 


AN ECHO OF THE GASLIGHT PERIOD 


Restful to the brain of the jaded play- 
goer is “ The Stranger,” by C. T. Dazey, 
with which Wilton Lackaye arrived on 
Broadway a few days before Christmas. 
Its plot is cast in the mold of the early 
seventies, with the regulation villain and 
hero, the former of our “first families,” 
and the latter of mean birth and self-making 
instincts. This leaves one to loll back in 
one’s orchestra-chair, confident that virtue 
is to be rewarded and vice punished in the 
end, undisturbed by the possibility of that 
modern twist that so frequently sends audi- 
ences home with villain and hero still un- 
tagged in their minds. 

I admit it is not @ la mode to care for 
plays of this sort nowadays, but Mr. Lack- 
aye—for whom a second Svengali would be 
a godsend—acted with wonderful self-con- 
trol in keeping down the soft pedal when 
there was every temptation in his lines to 
flamboyancy and rant. Indeed, the entire 
cast was excellent, considering the out-of- 
date material with which it had to work. 
Not only did such well-known players as 
Frank Sheridan, Malcolm Williams, and 
Muriel Starr give a good account of them- 
selves, but so also did William Frederic, as 
a Southerner combining the offices of auc- 
tioneer and justice of the peace, and Louis 
Thomas, in the slighter but rather complex 
role of a private secretary who is asked to 
serve two masters. 


THE SEASON’S BIG EVENT 


As it fell out, the very next play I saw 
following the old-fashioned “Stranger” 
was “Kismet,” the last word in twentieth- 
century scenic marvels, and with a story 
exactly the reverse of Dazey’s, in that the 
hero is a villain. 

“Kismet” has been running at the Gar- 
rick, in London, since April last. It may be 
called a modern “Arabian Nights” tale, 
written by Edward Knoblauch, who, as I 
have stated elsewhere, is an American. 
Knoblauch’s first work to be presented on 
Broadway was “The Shulamite,” acted 
about three years since with little or no 
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success by Lena Ashwell, with whom Mr. 
Knoblauch had been associated for some 
time in London as play-reader when she 
managed the Kingsway Theater there. He 
is also the author of “The Faun,” now 
being played for a second season by Will- 
iam Faversham. 

This winter has certainly seen its fair 
share of Oriental plays in New York, what 
with “ The Arab,” “ The Garden of Allah,” 
with its imported Bedouins, and now “ Kis- 
met.” The latter is far ahead of the Hich- 
ens play in every respect. Real genius is 
displayed in the staging of the second scene, 
showing the Bazaar Street of the Tailors in 
Bagdad, with its multitudinous activities 
all leading up to a real onward movement 
of the play itself. Compared with the at- 
tempt todo a similar thing in “ The Garden 
of Allah,” it was as a trombone to a penny 
trumpet. The lighting effects throughout 
are marvelous, whether it be the glint of 
approaching dawn on the dome of a mosque 
in the opening scene, the glorious sunshine 
on the roofs of the city seen from the au- 
dience-hall of the caliph’s palace, or the 
glow of sunset pouring in a crimson shaft 
through the one window of the dungeon to 
which Hajj is banished after his attempt on 
the ruler’s life. 

Perhaps no one thing is more modern in 
the piece than the star’s willingness to be 
discovered on the stage when the first cur- 
tain lifts, with darkness to aid in robbing 
him of the usual entrance applause. In 
London, Oscar Asche is the dominant figure 
of the piece, the beggar, Hajj; in New York 
the part falls to no less distinguished a 
player than Otis Skinner, who has found 
hard sledding in the past season or two with 
the makeshift vehicles supplied him. In 
“Kismet” he has a wonderful réle, one in 
which he may run the gamut of the emo- 
tions. His art is not dwarfed by the scenic 
effects, for the applause following the prison 
scene, in which only the playing counts, is 
more prolonged than for any other one thing 
in the production. 

Nevertheless, on the day following the 
New York premiére, there was a strange 
discrepancy in the opinions of two of the 
critics as to Mr. Skinner’s work. So oppo- 
site were the views taken by Mr. Towse, of 
the Evening Post, and Mr. Davies, of the 
Evening Sun, that I cannot forbear quo- 
ting a sentence or two from each. Said the 
Post: 


He gave a sk‘lful performance, of course—easy, 
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graceful, varied, and now and then strong—but 
as a whole, it was tricky, conventional, and in- 
sincere. For some reason or other, the actor ap- 
peared to be afraid to let himself go. 


Said the Evening Sun of the same actor, 
at the same performance: 


Mr. Otis Skinner came into his own last night 
when in Hajj, the beggar, he found a romantic 
and poetic réle which will bring the whole theater- 
going world to his feet. He can play it for years 
and years to come, for in its own peculiar and 
Oriental way it is as fine an acting réle as Cy- 
rano, and Mr. Skinner plays it to perfection. 


While “Kismet” affords Mr. Skinner 
such superb opportunities, the acting possi- 
bilities of the play are by no means con- 
fined to its leading part. Nor have Klaw 
& Erlanger been niggardly in picking play- 
ers for the star’s support. The striking 
personality and imperial manner of Hamil- 
ton Revelle fit snugly into the réle of the 
lordly, plotting Wazir Mansur, who, when 
Hajj is brought before him for theft, first 
orders his hand chopped off, and then agrees 
to make him his story-teller in order to get 
him to kill the caliph. The latter romantic 
character falls to Fred Eric, lately with the 
Drama Players, and formerly of the Sothern 
company. He succeeds admirably in reali- 
zing the lover without making him any less 
the ruler. A striking figure, indeed, is 
George Relph as Mansur’s sworder, Kafur, 
with his bronzed body, which, I should 
think, must keep him from going out for 
his dinner on matinée days. 

The few women in the company bear 
names that are all strange to Broadway. 
Rita Jolivet, the heroine, as Marsinah, 
Hajj’s daughter, who is in love with the 
caliph, acts with a fire and vim which at 
any rate convince one of her sincerity. Of 
the five people who appear in front of the 
curtain preceding each act, Youna, a really 
remarkable juggler, receives the most 
applause. 

Very little need be said of the much- 
talked-of bathing scene in Mansur’s man- 
sion. A pool of water is sunk in the stage, 
two women in fleshings suddenly appear, 
throw aside their robes, and spring into it 
almost before one notices them. 

Probably no attention would have been 
directed to the episode had not the London 
censor, after the play had been running 
there for months, suddenly issued an edict 
calling for more clothes on the two plungers. 

Matthew White, Jr. 
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BY DURBIN W. 


ITSON awoke a little after three 

R o’clock in the morning. The fumes 

of drink were still upon him, and his 

brain throbbed heavily. With eyes half 

closed, he began to feel around, poking his 

twitching fingers about upon the cot, and 
then raising them into the air. 

His hands struck something flat and hard 
and cold. The sudden contact made Ritson 
open his eyes a little wider. All was dark- 
ness, save for one faint streak of light which 
filtered in from nowhere in particular. 

He sat up; but immediately the blood 
began to pound at the base of his brain 
and surge up through his head with even 
mightier force. A great cloud passed back 
and forth before his eyes, and he fell back 
upon the pillow. 

After the throbbing had quieted down a 
bit, Ritson tried to think. He could not 
recall where he had been. Though he 
clutched and pulled at the blanket until he 
thought his head would burst, he could 
not remember. 

Again Ritson sat up. He was more care- 
ful this time, opening his eyes but slightly, 
and closing them every little while to relieve 
the pain. He reached out and touched the 
wall, and slowly followed it along, feeling 
as he went. Soon he came to a turn, and 
then another, and as his eager hands 
stretched on they clutched something round 
and smooth and metallic. It was a steel 
bar, and there were many more beyond. 
The man swore. He was in a cage—a cell 
in a prison! 

Ritson’s knees began to weaken. He 
reeled about until he found the cot and 
toppled over upon it. For a long time he 
lay in a half stupor, now whispering to 
himself, now dozing a little. 

When he revived, it was light. The pain 
in his head was more bearable; he could 
think more clearly, and felt stronger. But 


the stone wall still cribbed him in at the 





Awakening 


Ritson 
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of 


back and sides, and the tall barrier of 
ribbed steel still rose up in front of him. 

There were sounds of movement beyond, 
but the prisoner gave them little heed. He 
was thirsty, but he did not call out. He 
wanted to be alone. He wanted to think 
about himself. He had done it again. His 
wife—his poor, happy little wife—what 
would she say? 

Four times during those seven months he 
had been drunk. She had wept a little each 
time, and then she had forgiven him with a 
kiss. And then she was happy, for he had 
promised her—he would promise her once 
again now, as soon as he was free from this 
little difficulty; and he would keep his 
promise this time. He could, and he would. 
She was too happy, too precious a thing to 
be made to sorrow. 

And what sprees they had been! Once 
before he had been arrested—that time for 
smashing a window. Ritson wondered what 
he could be in for now. Perhaps another 
broken glass, or somebody’s head rapped 
during a little argument. 

But that didn’t matter. He was going to 
do better now. He felt within himself a 
conviction he had never experienced before. 
He was really going to do better. If he 
attended strictly to business, he knew that 
he would succeed. And how happy that 
would make his little wife. 

As Ritson was thinking about these things 
a man in uniform came down the corridor, 
bringing a pitcher of water and a little tray 
of food. The prisoner accepted the former, 
and drank deep and long. When he lowered 
the pitcher to get his breath, the guard 
addressed him. 

“Your lawyer,” he said, “will be down 
to see you at nine o'clock.” 

“TI didn’t have a lawyer the other time 
I was jailed,” Ritson responded quickly. 
“They just took me up before the police 
judge in the morning.” 
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“What was the charge against you?” 

“ Disorderly conduct.” 

The guard smiled a grim little smile. 

“Well, I guess it'll take more than one 
lawyer to pull you through this time,” he 
observed. 

“Why? What’s the charge?” 

“ Murder.” 

“Murder? Murder?” 

Ritson repeated the ugly word several 
times, like a foreigner crooning over some 
new-learned phrase. Then the pitcher fell 


Temperament 
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crashing from his hands; he clutched the 
bars and raised his voice till the whole 
building echoed. 

“Murder?” he screamed. “Murder? 
Great Heavens, don’t tell my wife!” 

The guard shuddered; a strange look 
came upon his face and he drew back. 
When he could make himself heard, he 
came up close to the bars again and almost 
whispered the words: 

“Why, man, it was your wife that you 
killed!” 


and Peanuts 


BY FORBES WATSON 


moved down the central aisle of 

Symphony Hall. She might have 
been going to her first communion, so great 
was the devoutness which seemed to radiate 
from her. 

Two or three people bowed to her, but 
she did not notice them. She looked past 
them, far away, her eyes fairly glistening 
and her esthetically modeled face strained 
with an inner glow, as if she were already 
swayed by the spirit of Beethoven. 

To the symphony concerts she would al- 
ways come unaccompanied, and would sit, 
intensely rapt, until the last note had made 
its final, lingering vibration. After that, 
she would always remain a moment mo- 
tionless, as if hardly knowing where she 
was. Then she would rise, and, still with- 
out observing any one or returning any 
greeting, would pass slowly, religiously, 
from the hall. 

On this occasion Olivia Genevieve Ran- 
dolph, when she had finished the ritual of 
her entrance, seated herself dreamily. The 
players were tuning their instruments. A 
patchwork of sound, like discords playing 
tag, ran out from every part of the stage. 
The first violin tinkered with a graceful 
little scale. Back of him another player 
strummed an E string into his ear. Be- 
yond the conductor’s stand a ‘cellist drew 
forth a succession of rich, detached tones. 
An oboist sent out a plaintive note. 

Meanwhile, Olivia’s thin nostrils were 
dilating interrogatively. Before her deli- 
cate nose discovered the awful truth, there 
burst upon her sensitive ear, like the shat- 


C) ‘nore GENEVIEVE RANDOLPH 


tering of an altar—at least, that is the way 
it sounded to her—the dry snapping of a 
cracked peanut-shell. Crimson with the 
shock, Olivia Genevieve turned and beheld 
a shabby young man with a program spread 
upon his knees. In the program was a pile 
of peanut-shells. 

She was overcome with a profound feel- 
ing of sacrilege, as if she had seen some 
one chewing gum in a cathedral, or had 
been asked whether she liked “The Merry 
Widow.” The odor of peanuts was com- 
mon enough, but actually to see an un- 
kempt ruffian eating them in Symphony 
Hall! 

She turned again. The horrid person 
was still stuffing himself with peanuts. 
Olivia noticed that he ate with his mouth 
open, and had fat, red lips. His eyes were 
the eyes of a savage, and a sloping brow 
hung over them. Oily black hair slid shi- 
ningly back from his low forehead. 

From underneath heavy, shaggy eye- 
brows, he smiled at Olivia with a sense of 
male patronage that struck her and lashed 
her to fury. He did not look at all like 
any member of her fastidious and cultured 
circle, and she positively shivered with re- 
pulsion. 

“T beg your pardon, but are you going 
to make that disgusting noise all the after- 
noon?” Olivia asked with frigid suc- 
cinctness. “I should like to leave before 
it is too late.” 

The brute was surprised. A dumb, 
blank expression passed over his face. An 
instant later he beut forward, smiling, and 
stuffing his pockets with peanut-shells. 




















“Excuse, madame, I did not eat lunch. 
They begin now; let us listen!” 

Olivia Genevieve turned away, blushing 
around her slender Preraphaelite neck and 
over her cheeks until her skin began to 
prickle. The leader was tapping his stand. 
There was a moment of silence, and then 
the first movement of a Beethoven sym- 
phony began. But Olivia did not hear. 
The concert was already spoiled for her; 
and it remained spoiled although not an- 
other sound came from the barbarian. 

It was too disgusting! Good music gave 
Olivia her few real sensations. She had 
been so perfectly keyed up; and besides, 
this was the last concert she would hear 
before she herself played for the great 
Loedler. If her playing should satisfy 
that difficult man, she would have the 
crown of her years of labor—which was 
to be a soloist on that sacred stage at which 
she now gazed unseeingly. 

At the end of the first movement, Olivia 
left Symphony Hall. She arrived at home 
after a sharp walk, her temperament cry- 
ing out silently for a victim; and the in- 
stant the footman let her into the hall, she 
found one. Almost hidden in a huge fur 
coat, her mother stood looking at herself 
in the glass, while she pulled on her gloves. 

Mrs. Randolph had coddled Olivia for 
twenty-six years. Olivia had always received 
respect from her, and a vaguely alarmed 
wonder whenever her genius for being tem- 
peramental showed itself. 

“Genevieve!” Mrs. 
claimed. 

It was. an epoch-making moment. In 
ten years she had never known of her 
daughter’s returning early from a concert. 
The world seemed to have left its center, 
and to have lost its way in the universe. 

Olivia swept past her mother, almost 
brushing the dear old lady aside in her 
flight up the stairs. There was always a 
chance that if she spoke during one of these 
wild moments, she might say something 
flat and normal. It was safer to sweep by, 
a flare of madness in her face, and remain 
inexplicebly silent. 

Mrs. Randolph was bowled over only 
for a second. In another, she had rung for 
Olivia’s maid. 

“Go and sit in front of Miss 


Randolph 


ex- 


Gene- 


vieve’s door, and be ready if she wants any- 

thing. 

any one 
The maid flew. 


See that she is not disturbed by 


' 


The little minx had a 
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Gallic talent for acting, and she played 
the part of being maid to a temperamental 
mistress perfectly. 

Mrs. Randolph countermanded her drive 
and took off her furs. She must stay at 
home to protect Olivia from the remotest 
possibility of hearing an unpleasant sound. 

Olivia was undisturbed until ten o’clock 
the following morning, when she issued 
forth and was driven to the studio of Max 
Loedler. 

The principal supporter of the orchestra 
had decided that it was part of that institu- 
tion’s duty to encourage local talent. He 
had therefore organized a competition 
among the most gifted players of the city, 
to see which one should have the honor of 
playing with the orchestra. To this com- 
petition Olivia was eligible, and at eleven 
o'clock she was to play to Loedler and a 
committee of five of his musicians. 

She arrived at Loedler’s studio, and was 
politely greeted by that learned and gifted 
master. At the other end of the room a 
young man leaned over the keyboard of 
the piano. 

“You are a little early,” whispered Mr. 
Loedler. “Another talented competitor,” 
he added gallantly, indicating the player 
who was about to begin. 

Olivia took a seat by the door, for the 
playing had started. At first she listened 
perfunctorily, smiling conceitedly. Then 
the smile vanished. Suddenly, like a quick 
fever, the music gripped her. She had 
never heard it before. It was more Rus- 
sian, more Tartar, than any work she knew. 
Though it repelled her by its very uncon- 
trol, at the same time, like a charged wire 
which she could not release, the savage 
power of it shot through her. 

Her mind seemed to be leaving her, and 
her senses running wild. As in a night- 
mare, she saw a maniac crying out against 
starvation—a wounded eagle dropping 
from his dizzy perch and bounding down 
rocky cliffs thousands of feet—a band of 
blood-red Tartars riding across the sky. 

She awoke. The music had stopped. 
Gradually she took count of her surround- 
ings. Near the piano a group of men were 
yelling “bravo!” and attacking one harm- 
less individual in an effort to tell him how 
great he was. 

A new excitement took hold of Olivia. 
She got up and walked across the room, 
awake suddenly to the fact that she was 
present at the discovery of a genius. She 
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could imagine the future multitudes who 
vould follow the lead of these favored few. 
A curious combat between her loathing of 
the mad music and her appreciation of its 
greatness made her forget, for the present, 
the fact that here was a competitor against 
whom she had no chance. 

She continued her way across the room, 
when the vilely patronizing gleam of two 
savage eyes met hers. An agony of recog- 
nition contracted the muscles of her face. 
The peanut pig—he was the genius! 

She sat down weakly, but a real impulse 
had struck her, and before it was too late 
she gave way to it. Pushing through the 
still excited group, she extended her hand. 


The 


BY 


Spirit 


“* OING out West! She could scarce- 

ly believe it, even yet. She was 
a going to the land of dreams, it 
seemed to Lucile Palmer, teacher of Eng- 
lish; the land of unknown treasure, of un- 
tried future. 

She smiled at her own childishness, as 
she thought that the changing panorama of 
the car-window looked like moving pictures. 
And what strange ones! How unlike the 
peaceful landscapes of her well-beloved 





Ohio! Sage-brush and prairie — grayish 
mounds of fantastically heaped earth, 
through which flowed sluggish streams. 


She half expected to see a group of Indian 
horsemen galloping into sight, or a dashing 
cowboy on his bucking bronco. 

She leaned back with a soft sigh. Little 
Miss Palmer was possessed of a very ro- 
mantic soul, but teaching English is not 
exactly conducive to romance, and through 
all the twenty-six years of her starved 
existence she had longed for the unattain- 
able. Now, under the influence of relaxed 
mind and body, of new surroundings and 
future hopes, the spirit of romance was un- 
folding its wings. 

Afar off, high aloft, a peak of intense 
hlue appeared. They were entering the 
realm of giant mountain ranges. The air 
hecame colder, purer, almost intoxicatingly 
invigorating. The train, like a huge ser- 
nent, began to wind warily in, out, and 
Clinging cautiously to the moun- 


around. 


LAURETTA J. 
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“I beg your pardon,” she said humbly. 

The brute retained her hand, a light of 
malice coming into his eyes, while he poked 
into the pocket of his shabby coat and 
pulled out a lone peanut. 

“Have one!” he suggested, placing a 
peanut in the slender white hand of Olivia 
Genevieve Randolph. 

She met the attack squarely. 

“Tt is an honor!” 

He acknowledged the compliment by : 
low and formal bow. 

“Who composed that wonderful music?’ 
Olivia asked. 

“T did.” 

The savage laughed—to himself. 


J 


of Romance 
FANCHER 


tainside, they crept along the edge of a 
precipice, then suddenly shot into the dark, 
treacherous heart of a mountain. 

Presto, change! They were poised in 
mid air, barely moving, while far below a 
wild mountain stream roared over the rocks. 
Lucile, awestruck, gazed and wondered, un- 
til darkness fell like an impenetrable veil. 
Then she fell asleep, thinking happily of 
the wonder-laden morrow. 

She was dreaming the same old dream 
again—falling, falling, but so swiftly, and 
now she struck. Ah, what a sickening, 
bone-racking shock! 

Started into wakefulness, she sat up in 
the berth. Her head ached fearfully. She 
pushed aside the curtains,-and peered out. 
There were no lights. They must be going 
through a tunnel; but she could hear no 
rumble, only a strange, roaring sound. 
Suddenly she snatched the screen from her 
window and shut it sharply. Even as she 
did so, a man’s cry rang out: 


“Shut your windows! We are in the 
river!” 
A woman’s scream answered him. Curses 


and prayers, hysterical laughter, frenzied 
cries, and shouts for quiet mingled in con- 
fused clamor. 

Frantic, scarcely knowing what she did, 
Lucile grasped for bath-robe and slippers 
and stumbled into the aisle. Before she 
took two steps her feet were wet. With the 
frenzied strength of a tigress, she climbed 
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in the darkness, climbed by every support 
that hand or foot could find, up, up, away 
from the water. Her head struck. She 
could go no farther. 

Holding desperately to her slight foot- 
hold, she grasped what felt like an iron 
rod, and wound her arms about it. Here 
she must wait. 

The tumult in the car below was abating. 
Minutes passed like weary years. The 
water was oozing in at every crevice with 
a gurg'e, gurgle, that struck terror to her 
heart. Strange that no one else was seek- 
ing safety as she was! 

Suddenly there was a splashing below 
her, and she felt something clinging to her 
foot. 

“Ts any one up there?” 

Blessed relief! The sound of a human 
voice struck her ears, through the dark in- 
sanity of the moment. 

“Y-yes, I am,” she answered faintly. 

“Room for another?” The man’s voice 
was tense. 

“Tf you can find a place for your feet, 
there is room to hang on this rod,” she 
quavered, with returning hopefulness. 

She heard him feeling for a foothold, 
then climbing swiftly. Presently his hand 
touched hers as he reached for the rod. 
Both were icy. 

“ How long have you been up here? 

“T don’t know—a long time.” 

“Those people have lost their heads. I 
tried to help some of them, but it’s no 
good.” 

“How far up are we?” 

“Pretty near the top of the car.” 

There was a silence. Then, suddenly, 
the man said: 

“What are you thinking about? 

She laughed hysterically. 

“My funeral. I was wondering how—” 

“Come, that won’t do!” he urged. 
“Let’s talk about something—anything— 
ourselves, for instance. Tell me, who are 
your” * 

“My name is Lucile Palmer, spinster; 
home, Ohio; destination, Idaho; object—” 

“Matrimony?” he asked, forcing a jest. 
“Well, to swap, my tag reads Andrew Mac- 
Donald, same having a little shack in Idaho 
—say, it’s all right, too—and being headed 
in that same direction. I’ve seen thirty-six 
winters, as the Injuns put it; and do you 
mind if I ask how many summers have 
passed over your head? I wouldn’t, only 
from the sound of your voice I’ve got a 


” 





” 


picture of the girl of twenty-five or so, who 
sat in the chair twice ahead of me. Have 
I struck it right?” 

The spirit of romance grew to more than 
life-size during the few seconds’ pause be- 
tween question and answer. 

“Did you really notice me? 
to recall you at all.” 

Again a silence fell, but presently he 
began again, telling her stories of the 
country, and of his life, unconsciously re- 
vealing the depths of a big, frank, un- 
spoiled personality. She thought, vaguely, 
that he seemed like the West personified. 

But thought itself was becoming labo- 
rious. Her feet felt like chunks of ice in 
the bitter stream. Strength and self-con- 
trol were slipping from her. 

“I—I can’t hold on much longer!” came 
her voice, faint with the weakness of de- 
spair. 

Almost 
about her. 

“You’re a mighty game little girl! 
your grit between your teeth now. 
little longer!” 

Higher, higher, faster, faster, they felt 
the water coming. Roaring darkness filled 
the universe. The man’s arm tightened, 
his lips were close to her ear. 

“Tf it comes, we shall be together. The 
first time I saw you in the car, I—cared. 
A man puts aside a lot of things in the face 
of such a proposition as this. What folks 
call convention is one of them. I don’t ex- 
pect you to say you care, but I should like 
to think you would have given me a chance 
if—things had been different.” 

Her dry lips opened and closed. The 
spirit of romance was struggling for its 
very existence. But why not, she argued 
feebly? Why should she not take this hap- 
piness? It would not be for long, any- 
how. It was dark; he had practically never 
seen her, and his masculine strength was 
such a comfort! 

A wave, rising higher, splashed at her 
neck. Terror-stricken, she clung to him, 
sobbing. His kisses fell thick on her lips. 

“My darling!” 


I can’t seem 


at once she felt a strong arm 


Take 
Just a 


At the improvised hospital they were still 
working over her. At last, slowly, her eyes 
opened. She wondered who the tall, dark 
man was who bent over her so anxiously. 

“Thank God, you are better!” he said. 

Ah, that voice! Why, it was light, light, 


and there was no rushing river, yet his 
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arms held her close. She smiled drowsily 
into his face, and spoke: 

“Why, I thought your eyes were blue!’ 
she said. 


’ 


Alwildy Clarke's 


HELEN 


BY 


UNT LIZY pushed back her gold- 
A rimmed glasses and laid down the 
Banner. 

“Seems like I never pick up the paper,” 
said she, “that I don’: read about Alwildy 
Clarke’s suing the town trustees. If she 
ain’t upholding that the sidewalk is six 
inches in on her lot, she’s lawing them be- 
cause the telephone-wires spoiled her trees. 
Seems like Alwildy is as set on lawing the 
town as she was set on marrying Irving 
Wingert thirty years ago. 

“T recollect the day Irv up and left this 
part of the country. I was over at Alwildy’s 
—I lived across the road, and her mother 
being dead, I used to run in on busy days 
to help—and I see old Mr. Clarke come 
stomping in from the thrashing-machine, 
driving Irv in front of him. 

“*T ain't a goin’ to have no worthless 
hired man hangin’ round my daughter! ’ he 
was shouting. ‘ You ain’t got two red cents 
to bresh together, and you never will have. 
I ain’t aimin’ to have no shiftless, fiddle- 
playin’ son-in-law livin’ off of me. Pack 
your duds and git!’ says he. 

“Irving was a real handsome fellow, 
brown and gipsy-looking, with one long 
black curl hanging over his forehead. He 
come right over to where Alwildy and me 
was stemming gooseberries. 

“*T must go, Alwildy,’ says he, giving 
that long curl a fling back; ‘ but remember, 
no matter how long I may be gone, that 
somewhere I’m thinking of you and dream- 
ing of you and working for you—yes, work- 
ing my fingers to the bone! Some day I'll 
come back out of the golden West to claim 
you. Promise me, Alwildy, that you'll 
wait!’ 

“Old Mr. Clarke, he give a snort. 

“*T ain’t seen you working no fingers to 
the bone round here,’ says he. 

“But Alwildy rose up with them hand- 
some black eyes snapping. 

“¢ Tl] wait,’ says she, ‘ till you come!’ 

“Well, there ain't two opinions where 
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Then the spirit of romance spread its 
wings and contentedly flew away. Its work 
in that particular corner of the great world 
was accomplished. 


Love-Story 
ROAT 


Alwildy gets her stubbornness. After Ir- 
ving was gone, the old man declared if ever 
he come on the farm again, he’d run him off 
with a shotgun; and if he wrote, he’d burn 
the letter before Alwildy’s eyes. Alwildy 
fought right back, and swore she’d never 
set foot off the place—they lived on a right 
nice farm just south of town —till she 
walked off it Irving Wingert’s bride. 

“T must say she tried to keep her promise. 
A year passed, and then a second year, and 
a third, and a fourth; and all that time she 
never stepped her shoe inside meeting-house, 
nor spelling-bee, nor sociable. She wouldn't 
even go up-town to get her some clothes. 
She’d have been nigh in rags if *twasn’t that 
her father, in spite of his storming round, 
used to buy her clothes himself—real nice 
ones, too. 

“Alwildy kept right on getting hand- 
somer every day. All the young fellows of 
the neighborhood had their try at convincing 
her she’d better give up waiting for Win- 
gert, but she shooed ‘em all away—all ex- 
cept Sam Trainor. He wouldn’t be shooed. 
He hung on, not saying much. He was a 
square-built chap, with steady gray eyes; 
the kind of man you’d turn to in trouble, 
and a good catch, too. He owned the quar- 
ter-section next to Clarke’s, and hadn’t kith 
or kin in the world, except an old female 
relation of a cousin that kept house for him. 
Old man Clarke’s heart was set on a match 
between him and Alwildy, but Sam would 
say: 

“* No hurry, Mr. Clarke. Some of these 
days Alwildy will change her mind; then 
we'll fix things up.’ 

“She was eighteen when Wingert went 
away, and though she was nigh on to twen- 
ty-three now, she’d never had a word nor a 
line of writing from him. Most girls would 
have got tired waiting; sometimes I had a 
notion that ‘twasn’t so much love for Irv 
as plain stubbornness against her father that 
kept her up. 

“ Along about the fifth vear, her younger 

















sister, Emmy Lou, up and married a young 
lawyer fellow, and she and her husband 
moved out to Kansas, where he opened a 
law-office. In those days Kansas seemed an 
awful long ways off, and Alwildy couldn’t 
bear to see Emmy Lou go so far. I recol- 
lect she was foretelling all kinds of calamity 
out in that new country. 

“Seemed like her foretelling was coming 
true when six months after the wedding 
comes a telegram from Kansas. Folks 
didn’t send telegrams so common in the early 
day as they donow. They was sure sign of 
death or sickness; I’ve seen a many women 
faint and keel right over before they even 
opened the envelope. 

““* Come at once. Emmy Lou is sick,’ 
Alwildy’s telegram said. 

“There wasn’t anything under the shi- 
ning sun Alwildy thought as much of as she 
did of Emmy Lou. That message drove all 
thought of her vow out of her head. She’d 
have started in the clothes she stood in if 
‘twasn’t for her father. 

“*T don’t want you should go out there 
shabby, and shame Emmy Lou and her hus- 
band,’ says he. ‘ Furthermore, there’s no 
tellin’ how long you may have to stay.’ 

“So he helped me pack her trunk, though 
he did more harm than good—wadding 
dress skirts round and round his hands like 
binding-twine, and ramming them in any 
which way, and shoving hats and shoes and 
ribbons all down in the corners together. 
All the time I could see he was just brim- 
ming over with something or other that kept 
his old eyes twinkling. 

“* The old heretic,’ thinks I. ‘ He’s so 
glad to have his own way, and see Alwildy 
break her promise about not stepping off the 
farm, that he has no proper feeling for poor 
Emmy Lou’s sickness.’ 

“Sure enough, after he’d bought Al- 
wildy’s ticket, and the train was starting off, 
he hollers in through the car-window: 

“* Well, Alwildy, I see you left the farm 
after all, without waitirg for fiddlin’ Win- 
gert to take you off! ’ 

“* Humph! ’ says she back at him. ‘I’m 
going West; how do you know I won't 
find him?’ 

“He had to run alongside and yell his 
answer out considerable loud: 

“*Tf you do find him,’ says he, 
won’t find much! ’ 

“Well, when Alwildy stepped off on the 
platform in Kansas, there was Emmy Lou 
and her husband. 
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“* My stars, Emmy Lou!’ says she. ‘I 
thought you were sick abed! ’ 

“*]T was,’ says Emmy Lou, ‘ but ’twas 
something that come quick and went quick. 
I’m feeling better.’ 

“She looked kind of guilty when she said 
it, and Alwildy suspected there hadn’t been 
much the matter with the young one except 
lonesomeness. But she didn’t scold; and she 
thought as long as she was there, she’d stay 
a while, and go to the parties and dances 
Emmy Lou and her husband were planning 
for her. 

“Near as I can find out, Alwildy had the 
best time of her life. There was something 
to go to every night, and her handsome looks 
and smart talking made her awful popular 
with the young men. The prosecuting attor- 
ney—he was elected Governor two or three 
years after—wanted to marry her right off 
the reel. They say he grieved for months 
because she wouldn’t have him. 

“One morning, after Alwildy’d been there 
two weeks or so, Emmy Lou’s husband asked 
her to ride over to the next county-seat with 
him. “Twas a real chilly morning, and he 
drove along right smart for six or seven 
miles, when he began to say his team needed 
a drink. Alwildy thought they wasn’t suf- 
fering much on a cool morning like that. 
Still, she didn’t pay much attention, and he 
turned in to a place by the roadside, where 
there was a well with a crotched stick lying 
alongside. 

“T’ve heard her describe that place so 
plain that sometimes I. think I must have 
seen it myself. “Twas a little black house 
of upstanding boards, battened on the 
cracks. Nigh every window was broke out 
and stuffed with rags, and the lean-to at the 
back was thatched with cornstalks. All 
about, whichever way you looked, wasn’t 
sign of bush or tree—nothing but dried old 
sand-bur grass sticking up out of the red 
sand. By the ramshackle old shed of a 
stable was a few shocks of corn, and an old 
gray horse with his bones coming through 
the skin was drooping his head in a corner 
of the fence. “Twas just pure desolation! 

“A man come shuffling out as they drove 
up, and a young one of three or four run out 
after him. 

“* Howdy, strangers? ’ 
you light out and rest?’ 

“Emmy Lou’s husband allowed that all 
they needed was water for the horses. 

“* Naomi! ’ the man calls into the house. 

“A tired-looking woman in a slimpsy 
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blue calico dress came to the door. She had 
a baby in her arms, and another little young 
one was hanging to the tail of her skirt. 
*Twas a cold November morning, with white 
frost on the ground, but there wasn’t sign of 
a shoe on him, nor her, nor the children. 

“* Naomi,’ says he, ‘can you draw a 
bucket of water for this gentleman’s team? 
I got the misery in my back this morning.’ 

“He put up his hand to fling a curl off 
his forehead, and then Alwildy knew who 
it was. She says she come as nigh to faint- 
ing that minute as ever she come in her life. 

“Irv Wingert hadn’t wasted any time. 
He hadn’t been gone quite five years, and 
he had that poor, tired-looking creature and 
them three young ones to show for it. He 
didn’t recognize Alwildy, she was so bun- 
dled up in the beaver furs her father bought 
her the winter before, and she thanked her 
merciful stars he didn’t. 


A Trial H 


BY THOMAS 


E should never be able to get 
along on a honeymoon,” said 
Gerty, almost tearfully. 


“Why not cut out the honeymoon?” I 
suggested. 

“ As if I hadn’t been setting my heart on 
it for years—I mean, of course, ever since 
I was engaged!” - 

Gerty is the most lovable creature in the 
world, and I have always been lenient to 
her whims, but at times she has tried my 
patience. The idea of being in love with 
George—such a sterling fellow as George— 
and then calmly discussing the question of 
his desirability on a honeymoon! 

“Why shouldn’t you get along with 
George on a honeymoon?” I asked sharply. 
“I’m sure he yields to you in everything. 
He has spoiled you already. I should be 
ashamed, Gerty, to say such a thing, if I 
were you!” 

“I’m not! And I mean every word of it. 
You see, George is awfully peculiar about 
some things, and so am I. When he travels, 
he wants everything his own way. I know 
just how it will be. He will not even ask 
me what road to take, but he will go off and 
buy the tickets, and announce that every- 
thing is ready. Now I want to know exact- 
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“Well, the long and the short of it was 
that when Alwildy came home, there was her 
father and Sam Trainor waiting when the 
train pulled in. Alwildy just looked at old 
man Clarke and grinned, and he grinned 
back again. Not a word out of either one 
of them! They was pretty well matched up. 

“*Sam,’ says she to Trainor, ‘if you 
ain’t tired waiting, I expect I’m ready to 
marry you.’ 

“ They was the finest-looking couple that 
ever stood up together in the old M. E. 
church. Twenty years they lived together 
without a cross word, and when Sam died, 
come ten years next summer, he left her 
independent rich. There ain’t a_better- 
hearted woman nor more charitable in the 
town, but land’s sake! As long as Alwildy 
lives in Davis Junction, the town trustees 
will have law-work enough to keep ‘em 
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ly where we are going, and just how we are 
going, beforehand—and if I don’t know, it 
upsets me completely. I don’t like things 
settled for me in an offhand way, just as if 
I were a child.” 

“Well, if you can’t get along with George 
when you travel, how do you expect to man- 
age it when you are still?” 

“That’s quite different. At home we 
shall understand each other perfectly. 
George is justice itself. I am quite sure 
that he will never interfere ‘in my province. 
It is only when some one has to drive ahead 
that he wants to hold the reins.” 

“It will be a good lesson to you,” I re- 
plied, rather warmly. “Besides,” I con- 
tinued, “how do you know that George is 
so bad as you make out? You've never 
been on a honeymoon with him, have you?” 

“Of course not! But I have been on 
short trips, and I assure you, Jo, it was 
all I could do to stand it.” 

“Well, then,” I said sternly, “why do 
you bring up such an impossible question, 
with no solution? You say you want to go 
on a honeymoon with George, that you have 
counted upon it, and in the next breath that 
you won't do it.” 

Gerty leaned forward anxiously. 
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Washington and Old Point?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Will you go—with us?” 

“How? When?” 

“Right away, of course. On a trial 
honeymoon as a ¢haperon. You see, I want 
to try it out beforehand. After we are mar- 
ried, of course, it will be too late. George 
will have me then, and all the advantage; 
but if we can go now, as sort of test, why, it 
may have an effect upon our whole future. 
You know, dear, I am so anxious to have 
our married life a success.” 

“Indeed!” I said with a satirical smile. 
“You mean that you want to get George 
placed!” 

At this moment there was a cheery whistle 
in the hall, the door opened, and George 
came bustling in. His face fell as he saw 
me, but I determined to hold my ground. 
Besides, I had a record of never making a 
gooseberry out of myself. 

“Shall I tell him?” I said to Gerty. 

“ Certainly.” 

“Listen attentively, my dear George,” I 
said. “ You two are to go on a trial honey- 
moon—Washington and Old Point. I am 
to goalong aschaperon. The idea is, brief- 
ly, that when you travel, you are an auto- 
crat; you do everything, decide everything. 
Gerty thinks this will make her unhappy—” 

“Well, I can’t help it,” said George. 
“T’m built that way.” 

“Can you start to-morrow morning?” I 
continued, disregarding his interruption. 
“Washington and Old Point —and re- 
turn?” 

“Tam your slave. What’s business com- 
pared with orders from you?” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Gerty. “Well, 
then, that’s settled. We go!” 

“And Gerty does everything — that’s 
your idea, Gerty, isn’t it?” I asked. 

“That’s exactly my idea,” said Gerty. 

“ How about the expenses?” said George. 

“T’ll furnish you a bill when we get 
back. It’s understood—we are to go on a 
trial honeymoon. I am to manage the 
whole affair; and if you let me do it all, I 
am to marry you.” 

“ And if not?” asked George. 

Gerty frowned at him. 

“We won't cross that bridge until we 
come to it, sir,” she said. 

“ All right!” said George. 

The next morning, he was on hand at the 
station at the appointed time, with hand- 
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“ Jo,” she said, “have you ever been to 


bag and stick, and with a flower in his but- 
tonhole—at which Gerty gazed rather rue- 
fully. 

“Everybody who goes on a honeymoon 
wears flowers in his buttonhole,” he whis- 
pered to me, while Gerty bought the tickets. 
“By Jove! I came near wearing a frock 
coat, pearl-colored trousers, and a silk 
hat!” 

“If you had!” I exclaimed. 

“Come on!” said Gerty, leading the 
way. 

We pressed through the gate, and into 
the train. 

“I call your attention, lady and gentle- 
man,” whispered Gerty, “to the fact that 
these seats are on the shady side.” 

“Great system!” muttered George. 

“I insisted upon it; said I knew the presi- 
dent of the road personally, and—” 

“Nonsense!” broke in George. “ Haven't 
I traveled? They did it because you were 
a woman. A woman can get anything she 
wants in these days. If she doesn’t, what 
does she do? Appeals to Congress—gets 
up a delegation—”’ 

“First call for the dining-car!” called 
the porter. 

Gerty did not respond. 

“Second call for the dining-car!” 
called the same ebony gentleman, a little 
later. 

George and I were getting nervous. He 
leaned over to Gerty. 

“Excuse me for mentioning it,” he 
whispered, “but, my dear girl, everything 
will be eaten up. Hadn’t we better stand 
up in the aisle? You know they never re- 
serve anything — it’s against the rules of 
the company. I—” 

At this moment the parlor-car conductor 
leaned over and murmured something in 
Gerty’s ear. He was a handsome young 
man; he knew beauty when he saw it. 

“Come on!” said Gerty, grabbing me by 
the hand. “Our table is ready.” 

It was. 

“It’s easy enough,” said Gerty, when 
she had given the order. “ You see, I have 
a way of getting things done. What’s a 
company’s rule, anyway?” 

“Nothing!” replied George. “Not with 
your face and figure!” 

When we reached the big station at 
Washington, it seemed as if a mile of peo- 
ple were ahead of us, all making a bee-line 
for the cab-stand. Gerty sang as she went 
along. 
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“Isn't it lovely?” she exclaimed. “And 
such a lark! My! But when you leave 
home, responsibility ceases.” 

“I hope,” growled George, “ the responsi- 
bility of getting a cab to take us to the hotel 
is still weighing on you. Don’t you see that 
we arrived at the same moment with a whole 
medical convention? Look at ‘em! We 
may as well take a car. Better let me—” 

By this time we had reached, amid great 
confusion, the narrow circle of the taxicabs. 
Gerty made a talismanic sign to the man in 
charge. George said afterward that she 
hypnotized him. The functionary made a 
secret signal in return. In a moment we 
were all sitting in a buzzing cab, while 
Gerty looked nonchalantly at the receding 
Capitol. 

That night we had seats in the fourth 
row, center, at the theater. After it was 
over, we had the best table in the hotel 
supper-room— in spite of the combined 
moral influence of the whole medical pro- 
fession, which was apparently staying at 
the same hotel. 

The next morning we visited—but those 
are details. Two days later, as we lounged 
on the hotel piazza at Old Point, Gerty said 
to me nonchalantly: 

“Do you know, I believe, if I had asked 
for them, I could have taken away the en- 
tire contents of George Washington’s home 
at Mt. Vernon!” 

“When do we return?” I asked. 

The fact was, it had been rather hard on 
me. After the novelty of the first two or 
three hours had worn off, I found that it 
was better to flock by myself, and a long 
line of soliloquies had not improved my 
temper. Gerty and George were both nice 
about it; they insisted on my being near 
them, though they meant exactly the op- 
posite. 

Gerty held up the steamer tickets. 

“To-night,” she replied. 





The next day, as we filed solemnly into 
the room where the compact had been orig- 
inally made, we all of us seemed simul- 
taneously to realize that the crisis had come. 
I was about to leave them to fight it out, 
but Gerty sternly held me back. 

“Now, Jo,” she said, “you must be a 
witness. Have I carried out my contract?” 

“You have, dear,” replied George. “ Not 
a hitch anywhere. Never had a more per- 
fect trip! And how about me? Did I do 
my part of it? Did I prove that I am a 
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good traveling-companion? Did I let you 
do everything?” 

“Practically everything — once or twice 
you got nervous—” 

“But I didn’t—” 

“No, dear boy, you didn’t, and I am 
satisfied—more than satisfied!” 

She went up to him, and I knew what 
would have happened if I had not been 
there, and felt correspondingly guilty. But 
suddenly George drew up. 

“You'll never do it again,” he said 
firmly. 

“What do you mean? Why, of course 
I shall! Hasn’t it been established?” 

“Not much! When you travel with me 
again, you travel under my orders. You 
don’t suppose, do you, that I would marry 
a girl and be tagging around behind her 
all the rest of my life? Not much! I’ve 
been taught to obey orders, and I have 
obeyed this time; but never again!” 

Gerty looked serious. She clasped and 
unclasped her hands. Then she began to 
use the same tactics she had used with the 
officials on the road. 

“But, George, dear,” she whispered, 
“wasn’t it beautiful? Wasn't it perfectly 
lovely?” 

George bowed. 

“Delightful,” he exclaimed, “as a 
memory. Nice thing to look back on. 
You couldn’t duplicate a trip like that. I 
don’t propose to try. Next time you travel 
with me, or else—” 

Gerty’s eyes flashed. There was a dead 
silence. I bent all my will upon her, to 
get her to yield; and of course I knew she 
must yield. Gerty always had too much 
inherent sense to be unjust. 

“Or else—” she repeated at last. 

“Or else—” 

George smiled. 

“Or else I'll tell Jo,” he said, catching 
her in his arms. 

“Tell me what?” I cried, springing up. 

My suspicions were now fully aroused. 
Gerty caught my hand. 

“We were married,” she whispered, “ the 
night before we left.” 

“Then why in the world,’ I snapped, 
as the whole miserable plot began to dawn 
on me, “did you want me along?” 

“You don’t suppose, do you,” replied 
Gerty reproachfully, “that I would go to 
Washington on a honeymoon with George 
alone, do you? Why, everybody would 
have known we had just been married!” 
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COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENSE’ 


BY LEROY SCOTT 


AUTHOR OF “TO HIM THAT HATH,” ETC, 


XXIII 


SHAT afternoon the Express, in its 
largest type, in its editor’s highest- 
powered English, made its expo- 

sure of Harrison Blake. And that after- 

noon there was pandemonium in Westville. 

Violence might have been attempted upon 

Blake, but, fortunately for him, he had 

gone the night before to Indianapolis—on 

a matter of State politics, it was said. 

Blake, however, was a man to fight to 
the last ditch. On the morning after the 
publication of the Express’s charges, the 
Clarion printed an indignant denial from 
him. That same morning Arnold Bruce 
was arrested on a charge of criminal libel, 
and that same day—the grand jury being 
in session—he was indicted. 

Blake’s attorney demanded that, since 
these charges had a very direct bearing up- 
on the approaching election, the trial should 
take precedence over other cases and be 
heard immediately. To this Bruce eagerly 
agreed, for he desired nothing better than 
to demolish Blake in court, and the trial 
was fixed for five days before election. 

Katherine, going about, heard the people 
jeer at Blake’s denial; heard them say that 
his demand for a trial was mere bravado 
to save his face for a time—that when the 
trial came he would never show up. She 
saw the farmer favorite of Westville become 
in an hour an object of universal abomina- 
tion. And, on the other hand, she saw 
Bruce leap up to the very apex of popularity. 

For Bruce’s sake, for every one’s sake but 
her own, she rejoiced. But as for herself, 
she walked in the valley of humiliation, she 
ate of the ashes of bitterness. Swept aside 
by the onrush of events, feeling that she and 
her plans had suddenly become futile, she 
decided to cease all efforts and countermand 
all orders. But she could not veto her plan 


concerning Dr. Sherman, for her money was 
spent, and her advertisements had gone forth 
broadcast. As for Mr. Manning, he told 
her that he had become so interested in the 
situation that he was going to stay on in 
Westville for a time. 

On the day of the trial, Katherine and 
the city had one surprise at the very start. 
Contrary to all predictions, Harrison Blake 
was in the court-room and at the prosecu- 
tion’s table. Despite all that the judge, 
the clerk, and the sheriff could do to main- 
tain order, there were cries and mutterings 
against him; but not once did he flinch. 
He sat looking straight ahead of him, or 
whispering to his private attorney or to the 
public prosecutor, Kennedy. He was a 
brave man. Katherine had known that. 

Bruce, all confidence, recited on the wit- 
ness-stand how he had come by his evidence. 
Then the assistant superintendent told in 
detail how he had succumbed to Blake’s 
temptation and done his bidding. Next, 
the engineer testified to the same effect. 

Matters looked blacker than ever for the 
one-time idol of the city; but Blake sat un- 
moved. His calmness begat a feeling of 
uneasiness in Katherine. 

When the engineer had completed his 
direct testimony, Kennedy arose, and, fol- 
lowing whispered suggestions from Blake, 
cross - questioned the witness searchingly, 
ever more searchingly, pursued him in and 
out, in and out, till at length, snap!—Kath- 
erine’s heart stood still, and the crowd 
leaned forward breathless—snap, and he 
had caught the engineer in a contradiction! 

Kennedy now went after the witness with 
rapid-fire questions that involved the man 
in contradiction on contradiction—that got 
him confused, then hopelessly tangled up— 
that broke him down completely and drew 
from him a shamefaced confession. The 
fact was, he said, that Mr. Bruce, wanting 
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campaign material, had privately come to 
him and paid him to make his statements. 
He had had no dealings with Mr. Blake 
whatever. He was a poor man—his wife 
was sick with the fever—he had needed the 
money—he hoped the court would be lenient 
with him, and so forth. 

The other witness, recalled, confessed to 
the same story. 

Amid a stunned court-room, Bruce sprang 
to his feet. 

“Lies! Lies!” he cried in a choking 
fury. “ They’ve been bought off!” 

“Silence!” shouted Judge Kellogg, 
pounding his desk with his gavel. 

“T tell you it’s trickery! They've been 
bought off!” 

“Silence!” thundered the judge, and 
followed with a dire threat of punishment 
for contempt of court. 

But already Mr. Wilson and Sheriff 
Nichols were dragging the struggling Bruce 
back into his chair. More shouts and ham- 
mering of gavels by the judge and clerk had 
partially restored to order the chaos begot- 
ten by this scene, when a bit of paper was 
slipped from behind into Bruce’s hand. He 
unfolded it with trembling fingers, and 
read, in a disguised, backhand scrawl: 


There's still enough left of me to know what's 
happened. 


That was all; but Bruce understood. 
Here were the handiwork and the vengeance 
of Blind Charlie Peck! He sprang up 
again and turned his ireful face to where, 
in the crowd, sat the old politician. 

“ You—you—”’ he began. 

But before he got further he was again 
dragged down into his seat. And almost 
before the crowd had had time fairly to re- 
gain its breath, the jury had filed out, had 
filed back in again, had returned its verdict 
of guilty, and Judge Kellogg had imposed 
a sentence of five hundred dollars fine and 
sixty days in the county jail. 

In all the crowd that looked on bewil- 
dered, Katherine was perhaps the only one 
who believed in Bruce’s cry of trickery. She 
saw that Blake, with Blind Charlie’s cun- 
ning behind him, had risked his all on one 
bold move which for a brief period had 
made him an object of universal hatred. 
She saw that Bruce had fallen into a trap 
cleverly baited for him, saw that he was 
the victim of an astute scheme to discredit 
him utterly and remove him from the path 
of his enemies and hers. 
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As Blake left the court-house, Katherine 
heard a great cheer go up for him; and 
within an hour the evidence of eye and ear 
proved to her that he was more popular 
than ever. She saw the town crowd about 
him to make amends for the injustice it had 
done him. As for Bruce, as he was led 
from the court-house toward the jail, she 
heard him pursued by jeers and hisses. 

Katherine walked homeward from the 
trial, completely dazed by this sudden cap- 
sizing of Bruce’s hopes—and of her own 
hopes as well, for during the last few days 
she had come to depend on Bruce for the 
clearing of her father. 

That evening, and most of the night, she 
spent in mentally casting up accounts. As 
matters stood, they looked desperate indeed. 
On the one hand, everything pointed to 
Blake’s election and the certain success of 
his plans. On the other hand, she had 
gained no clue whatever to the whereabouts 
of Dr. Sherman; nothing had as yet de- 
veloped in the scheme she had built about 
Mr. Manning; as for Elijah Stone, she had 
expected nothing from him, and all he had 
reported to her was that he suspected secret 
relations between Blake and Peck. 

Furthermore, the man she loved—for yes, 
she loved him still—was in jail, his can- 
didacy collapsed, the cause for which he 
stood a ruin. And last of all, the city, to 
the music of its own applause, was about to 
be colossally swindled. 

A dark prospect, indeed! But as she sat 
alone in the night, the cheers for Blake 
floating in to her, she desperately deter- 
mined to renew her fight. Five days still 
remained before election, and in those five 
days her ships might still come home from 
sea. She summoned her courage, and 
gripped it fiercely. 

“T’ll do my best! I'll do my best!” she 
kept breathing throughout the night. 

Her determination grew in its intensity 
as she realized the sum of all the things 
for which she fought, and fought alone. 
She was fighting to save her father, she was 
fighting to save the city, she was fighting to 
save the man she loved. 

XXIV 

THE next morning Katherine, incited by 
the desperate need of action, was so bold 
as to request Mr. Manning to meet her at 
Hosie Hollingsworth’s. 

She was fortunate enough to get into the 
office without being observed. The old 
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lawyer, in preparation for the conference, 
had drawn his faded and wrinkled shade 
as far down as he dared without giving 
cause for suspicion. He had placed before 
the window a high-backed chair, and had 
thrown upon it a greenish, blackish, brown- 
ish veteran of a fall overcoat—thus balking 
any glances that might rove lazily upward 
to his office. 

Old Hosie raised his lean figure from his 
chair and shook her hand, at first silently. 
He, too, was dazed by the collapse of 
Bruce’s fortunes. 

“ Things do look bad,” he said slowly. “I 
never suspected that Arnold’s case would 
suddenly stand on its head like that.” 

“Nor did I—though from the beginning 
I had an instinctive feeling that it was too 
good, too easy, to be true.” 

“And to think that after all we know 
the boy is right!” groaned the old man. 

“That’s what makes the whole affair so 
tantalizing. We know he is right — we 
know my father is innocent—we know the 
danger the city is in—we know Mr. Blake’s 
guilt—we know just what his plans are. 
We know everything! But we have not one 
jot of evidence that would be believed by 
the public. The irony of it! To think, 
for all our knowledge, we can only look 
helplessly on and watch them succeed in 
everything!” 

Old Hosie breathed an imprecation that 
must have made his ancestors, asleep behind 
the old Quaker meeting-house down in 
Buck Creek, gasp in their grassy, cedar- 
shaded graves. 

“ All the same,” Katherine added desper- 
ately, “ we’ve got to half kill ourselves try- 
ing between now and election day!” 

They subsided into silence. In nervous 
impatience Katherine awaited the appear- 
ance of the pseudo-investor in run-down 
farms. He seemed a long time in coming, 
but the delay was all in her suspense, for 
as the court-house clock was tolling the ap- 
pointed hour Mr. Manning, alias Mr. Hart- 
sell, walked into the office. He was, as 
Katherine had once described him to Old 
Hosie, a quiet, reserved man, with that 
confidence - inspiring amplitude in the 
equatorial regions commonly observable 
in bank presidents and trusted officials 
of corporations. 

As he closed the door, his subdued but 
confident dignity dropped from him, and 
he warmly shook hands with Katherine, for 
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this was their first meeting since their con- 
ference in New York six weeks before. 

“You must know how very, very terrible 
our situation is,” Katherine began. “We've 
simply got to do something!” 

“TI certainly haven’t done much so far,” 
said Manning, with a rueful smile. “I’m 
sorry—but you don’t know how tedious my 
role has been to me. To act the part of bait, 
and just lie around before the noses of the 
fish you’re after, and not get a bite in two 
whole weeks—that’s not exciting fishing!” 

“I know. But the plan looked a good 
one.” 

“It looked first-class,” conceded Man- 
ning. “And perhaps—” 

“With election only four days off, we’ve 
simply got to do something!” Katherine 
repeated. “If nothing else, let’s drop that 
plan, devise a new one, and stake our hopes 
on some wild chance.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Manning. “I 
wouldn’t drop that plan just yet. I’ve gone 
two weeks without a bite, but—I’m not sure 
—remember I say I’m not sure—but I think 
that at last I may possibly have a nibble.” 

“A nibble, you say?” cried Katherine. 

“ At least, the cork bobbed under.” 

“When?” 

“ Last night.” 

“Last night? Tell me about it!” 

“Well, of late I’ve been making my study 
of the water-works more and more obvious, 
and I’ve half suspected that I’ve been 
watched, though I was too uncertain to risk 
raising any false hopes by sending you 
word about it. But yesterday afternoon 
Blind Charley Peck —he’s been growing 
friendly with me lately—yesterday Blind 
Charlie invited me to have supper with 
him. The supper was in his private din- 
ing-room; just us two. I suspected that the 
old man was up to some game, and when I 
saw the cocktails, and whisky, and wine 
come on, I was pretty sure. You know, 
Miss West, when a crafty old politician of 
the Peck variety wants to steal a little in- 
formation from a man, his regulation 
scheme is to get his man so drunk that he 
doesn’t know what he’s talking about.” 

“T know. Go on!” 

“T tried to beg off from the drinking. I 
told Mr. Peck I did not drink. I liked it, 
I said, but I could not carry it. A glass or 
two would put me under the table, so the 
only safe plan for me was to leave it entirely 
alone. But he pressed me—and I took one. 
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And he pressed me again, and I took an- 
other—and another—and another—till I’d 
had five or—” 

“But you should never have done it!” 
cried Katherine in alarm. 

Manning smiled at her reassuringly. 

“I’m no drinking man, but I’m so put 
together that I can swallow a gallon and 
then sign the pledge with as steady a hand 
as the president of the W. C. T. U. Well, 
after the sixth drink, I must have looked 


just about right to Blind Charlie. He be- 
gan to put cunning questions. Little by 
little all my secrets leaked out. The farm 


lands were only a blind. My real business . 


in Westville was the water-works. There 
was a chance that the city might sell them, 
and if I could get them I was going to snap 
them up. In fact, I was going to make an 
offer to the city in a very few days. I had 
been examining the system closely. It 
wasn’t really in bad shape at all; it was 
worth a lot more than the people said. I 
was ready, if I had to, to pay its full value 
to get it—-even more. I had plenty of 
money behind me, for I was representing 
Mr. Seymour, the big New York capitalist.” 

“Good! Good!” cried Katherine breath- 
lessly. ‘“ How did he seem to take it?” 

“T could see that he was stirred up, and 
I guessed that he was thinking.” 

“But did he say anything?” 

“ Only that it was interesting.” 

“Ah!” It was an exclamation of dis- 
appointment. Then she instantly added: 
“But of course he could not say anything 
until after he had talked it over with Blake. 
He'll do that this morning—if he did not 
do it last night. You may be approached 
by them to-day.” She stood up excitedly, 
and her brown eyes glowed. “After all, 
something may come of the plan!” 

“Tt’s at least an opening,” said Manning. 

“Yes. Let’s use it for all it’s worth. 
Don’t you think it would be best for you to 
go right back to your hotel and keep your- 
self in sight, so that Mr. Peck won’t have to 
lose a minute in case he wants to talk to 
you again?” 

“That’s what I had in mind.” 

“ And all day I'll be either in my office, 
or at home, or at Mrs. Sherman’s. The 


minute anything develops, send word to Mr. 
Hollingsworth, and he’ll send word to me.” 
“T’ll not waste a minute,” he assured her. 
All day she waited with suppressed ex- 
citement for good news from Manning. But 
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the only news was that there was no news. 
And so on the second day. And so on the 
third. Katherine’s hopes, which had flared 
so high, sank by slow degrees to mere em- 
bers among the ashes. It appeared that 
the nibble, which had seemed but the pre- 
liminary to swallowing the bait, was, after 
all, no more than a nibble; that the fish had 
merely nosed the worm and swum away. 

In the mean time, while eaten up by the 
suspense of this inaction, she was witness 
to activity of the most strenuous variety. 
Never had she seen a man spring into public 
favor as did Harrison Blake. His campaign 
meetings were resumed the very night of 
Bruce’s conviction. The city crowded to 
them. The Blake Marching Club tramped 
the streets till midnight, with flaming 
torches, rousing the enthusiasm of the peo- 
ple with shouts and campaign songs. When- 
ever Blake came upon the platform, he 
was greeted by an uproar. Even when he 
appeared by daylight, when men’s spirits 
are more sedate, his progress through the 
streets was a series of miniature ovations. 

As for Bruce, his power and position 
crumbled so swiftly that Katherine could 
hardly see them disappear. The structure 
of a tremendous future had stood one mo- 
ment imposingly before her eyes. Presto, 
and it was no more! The sentiment he 
had roused in favor of public ownership, 
and against the régime of Blake, was as a 
thing that had never been. With him in 
jail, his. candidacy was but the ashes that 
are left by a conflagration—though, to be 
sure, since the ballots were already printed, 
it was too late to remove his name. He was 
a thing to be cursed at, jeered at. He had 
suddenly become a little lower than no- 
body, a little less than nothing. 

And as for his newspaper, when Kath- 
erine looked at it it made her sick at heart. 
Within a day it lost a third in size. Ad- 
vertisers no longer dared, perhaps no longer 
cared, to give it patronage. Its news and 
editorial character collapsed.. 

This last she could hardly understand, 
for Billy Harper was in charge, and she 
had often heard Bruce praise him as a 
marvel of a newspaperman. But one 
evening, when she was’ coming home late 
from Elsie Sherman’s, Billy Harper lurched 
against her as she hurried through the 
crowd of Main Street. The next day, with 
a little adroit inquiry, she learned that 
Harper, freed from Bruce’s restraining in- 
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fluence, and depressed by the general situ- 
ation, was drinking constantly. 

It required no prophetic vision for Kath- 
erine to see that, if things continued as 
they now were going, on the day when 
Bruce came out of jail he would find the 
Express, which he had lifted to power and 
a promise of prosperity, had sunk into a 
disrepute and a decay from which even so 
great an energy as his could not restore it. 

Since there was so little she could do 
elsewhere, Katherine was at the Shermans’ 
several times a day, trying in unobtrusive 
ways to aid the nurse and Dr. Sherman’s 
sister. Miss Sherman was a spare, silent 
woman of close upon forty, with rather 
sharp, determined features. Despite her 
unloveliness, Katherine respected her deep- 
ly, for in other days Elsie had told her 
sister-in-law’s story. 

Miss Sherman and her brother were or- 
phans. To her had been given certain 
plain virtues, to him all the graces of mind 
and body. She was a country school- 
teacher, and it had been her hard work, her 
determination, her penny-counting econo- 
my, that had saved her talented brother 
from her early hardships and sent him 
through college. She had made him what 
he was; and beneath her stern exterior she 
loved him with the intense devotion that a 
lonely, ingrowing woman feels for the ob- 
ject on which she has spent her life’s 
thought and effort. 

Whenever Katherine entered the sick- 
chamber—they had moved Elsie’s bed into 
the sitting-room because of its greater con- 
venience and better air—her heart would 
stand still as she saw how white and wasted 
was her friend. She would recall with a 
choking keenness all of Elsie’s virtues—her 
simplicity, her purity, her loyalty. 

Several times Elsie came back from the 
brink of the great abyss, over which she so 
faintly hovered, and smiled at Katherine 
and spoke a few words—but only a few, 
for Dr. West allowed no more. Each time 
she asked, with fluttering trepidation, if 
any word had come from her husband; and 
each time, at Katherine’s choking negative, 
she would try to smile bravely and hide her 
disappointment. 

On one of the last days of this period— 
it was the Sunday before election—Dr. 
West had said that either the end or a turn 
for the better must be close at hand. For 
a long time Katherine had been sitting at 
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the bedside and watching her friend’s pale 
face and faintly rising bosom, when the 
patient slowly opened her eyes. Elsie 
pressed Katherine’s hand with a barely per- 
ceptible pressure, and smiled with the 
faintest shadow of a smile. 

“You here again, Katherine?” she 
breathed. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Just the same dear Katherine!’ 

“Don’t speak, Elsie.” 

She was silent a space. Then the wist- 
ful look Katherine had seen so often came 
into the patient’s soft, gray eyes, and she 
knew what Elsie’s words were going to be 
before they passed her lips. 

“Have you heard anything — from 
him?” 

Katherine shook her head. Elsie turned 
her face away for a moment. A sigh flut- 
tered out. Then she looked back. 

“But you are still trying to find him?” 

“We have done, and are doing, every- 
thing, dear.” 

“I’m sure,” sighed Elsie, “that he would 
come if he only knew!” 

“Yes—if he only knew.” 

“And you will keep on—trying—to get 
him word?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Then perhaps—he may come yet.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Katherine, with hopeful 
lips; but in her heart there was no hope. 

Elsie closed her eyes, and did not speak 
again. Presently Katherine went out into 
the level, red-gold sunlight of the waning 
November afternoon. The church bells, 
resting between their morning duty and that 
of the night, all were silent. Over the city 
there lay a hush—it was as if Westville 
were gathering strength for its final spasm 
of campaign activity on the morrow. 

There was nothing in that Sabbath calm 
to disturb the emotion of Elsie’s bedside, 
and Katherine walked slowly homeward 
beneath the barren maples, in that fearful, 
tremulous, yearning mood in which she had 
left her friend. 


’ 


XXV 

In this same mood she reached home 
and entered the empty sitting-room. She 
was slowly drawing off her gloves when 
she perceived, upon the center-table, a spe- 
cial-delivery letter addressed toherself. She 
picked it up in moderate curiosity. The 
envelope was plain, the address was type- 
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written, there was nothing to suggest the 
identity of the sender. 

In the same moderate curiosity she un- 
folded the enclosure. Then her curiosity 
became excitement, for the letter bore the 
signature of Mr. Seymour. 

“T have to-day received a letter from 
Mr. Harrison Blake, of Westville,” Mr. 
Seymour wrote her, “of which the following 
is the text: ‘We have just learned that 
there is in our city a Mr. Hartzell, who rep- 
resents himself to be an agent of yours, in- 
structed to purchase the water - works of 
Westville. Before entering into any nego- 
tiations with him, the city naturally desires 
to be assured by you that he is a represent- 
ative of your firm. As haste is necessary 
in this matter, we request you to reply at 
once and by special delivery.’ ” 

“Ah, I understand the delay now!” 
Katherine exclaimed. “Before making a 
deal with Mr. Manning, Blake and Peck 
wanted to be sure their man was what he 
said he was!” 

“And now, Miss West,” Mr. Seymour 
wrote on, “since you have kept me in the 
dark as to the details of your plan, and as 
I have never heard of said Hartzell, I 
have not known just how to reply to your 
Mr. Blake. So I have had recourse to the 
vague brevity of a busy man, and have 
sent the following by the same mail that 
brings this to you: ‘ Replying to your in- 
quiry of the 3d instant, I beg to inform 
you that I have a representative in West- 
ville fully authorized to act for me in the 
matter of the waterworks.’ I hope this 
reply is all right. Also there is a second 
hope, which is strong even if I try to keep 
it subdued; and that is that you will have 
to buy the water-works in for me.” 

From that instant Katherine’s mind was 
all upon her scheme. She was certain that 
Mr. Seymour’s reply was already in the 
hands of Blake and Peck, and that they 
were even then planning, or perhaps had 
already planned, what action they should 
take. At once she called Old Hosie up by 
telephone. 

“T think it looks as if the nibble were 
going to develop into a bite,” she said. 
“Get into communication with Mr. Man- 
ning, and tell him to make no final arrange- 
ment with those parties till he sees me. I 
want to know what they offer.” 

It was an hour later, and the early night 
had already fallen, when there was a ring 


at the West door, and Old Hosie entered, 
alone. Katherine quickly led the old law- 
yer into the parlor. 

“Well?” she whispered. 

“Manning has just accepted an invita- 
tion for an automobile ride this evening 
from Charlie Peck.” 

Katherine suddenly gripped his hand. 

“That may be a bite!” 

The old man nodded. 

“They were to start at six. It’s five 
minutes to six now.” 

Without a word Katherine crossed swift- 
ly and opened the door an inch, and stood 
tensely waiting beside it. Presently, through 
the calm of the Sabbath evening, there 
came the sudden buzzing of a cranked - up 
car. Then, swiftly, the buzzing faded away 
into the distance. 

Katherine turned. 

“It’s Mr. Blake’s car. They’ll all be at 
the Sycamores in half an hour. It’s a bite, 
certain! Get hold of Mr. Manning as soon 
as he comes back, and bring him here. The 
house will be darkened, but the front door 
will be unlocked. Come right in. Come 
as late as you please. You'll find me wait- 
ing here in the parlor.” 

The hours that followed were trying ones 
for Katherine. She sat with her aunt till 
toward ten o’clock. Then her father re- 
turned from his last call, and soon there- 
after they all went to their rooms. Kath- 
erine remained up-stairs till she thought her 
father and aunt were settled, then slipped 
down to the parlor, set the front door ajar, 
and sat waiting in the darkness. 

She heard the court-house clock with judi- 
cial slowness count off eleven o’clock. Then, 
after a long, long space, it sounded twelve. 
A few minutes later she heard Blake’s 
car return, and after a time the city clock 
struck one. 

It was close upon two o’clock when soft 
steps sounded upon the porch, and the front 
door opened. She silently shook hands with 
her two vague visitors. 

“We didn’t think it safe to come any 
sooner,” explained Old Hosie in a whisper. 

“You’ve been with them out at the Syca- 
mores?” Katherine eagerly inquired of 
Manning. 

“Yes—for a four hours’ session.” 

“Well?” , 

“Well, so far it looks O. K.” 

In a low voice he detailed to Katherine 
how they had at first fenced with one an- 
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other; how at length he had told them that 
he had a formal proposal to the city to buy 
the water-works, all drawn up, and that on 
the morrow he was going to present it— 
and that, furthermore, he would, if neces- 
sary, increase the sum he offered in that 
proposal to the full value of the plant. 

Blake and Peck, after a slow approach 
to the subject, in which they admitted that 
they also planned to buy the system,’ had 
suggested that inasmuch as he was only an 
agent, and there would be no profit in the 
purchase to him personally, he should 
abandon his purpose. If he would do this, 
they would make it richly worth his while. 

He had replied that this was such a dif- 
ferent plan from that which he had been 
considering that he must have time to think 
it over, and would give them his answer to- 
morrow. On which understanding the three 
had parted. 

“TI suppose it would hardly be practi- 
cable,” said Katherine, when he had fin- 
ished, “to have a number of witnesses 
concealed at your place of meeting, to over- 
hear your conversation?” 

“No, it would be mighty difficult to pull 
that off.” 

“And what’s more,” she commented, 
“Blake would deny whatever they said, and 
with his present popularity his words would 
carry more weight than that of any half 
dozen witnesses we might get. At the best, 
our charges would drag on for months, per- 
haps years, in the courts, with the majority 
of the people believing in him. With the 
election so near, we must have instantane- 
ous results. We must use a means of ex- 
posing him that will instantly convince all 
the people.” 

“That’s the way I see it,” agreed Man- 
ning. 

“When did they offer to pay you, in case 
you agreed to sell out to them?” 

“On the day they got control of the wa- 
ter-works: Naturally they didn’t want to 
pay me before, for fear I might break faith 
with them and buy in the system for Mr. 
Seymour.” 

“Can’t you make them put their propo- 
sition in the form of an agreement, to be 
signed by all three of you?” asked Kath- 
erine. 

“Mebbe they won’t consent to that,” put 
in Old Hosie. 

“Mr. Manning will know how to bring 
them around. He can say, for example, 
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that unless he has such a written agree- 
ment they will be in a position to drop him 
when once they’ve got what they want. He 
can say that unless they consent to sign 
some such agreement, he will go on with 
his original plan. I think they'll sign.” 

“And if they do?” queried Old Hosie. 

“If they do,” said Katherine, “we'll 
have documentary evidence to show West- 
ville that those two great political enemies, 
Harrison Blake and Charlie Peck, are se- 
cretly business associates—their business 
being a conspiracy to wreck the water- 
works and defraud the city. I think such 
a document would interest Westville.” 

“T should say it would!” exclaimed Old 
Hosie. 

They whispered on, excitedly, hopefully; 
and when the two men had departed, and 
Katherine had gone up to her room to try 
to snatch a few hours’ sleep, she continued 
to dwell eagerly upon the plan that seemed 
so near of consummation. She tossed about 
her bed, and heard the court-house clock 
sound three, and then four. Then the heat 
of her excitement began to pass away, and 
cold doubts began to creep into her mind. 

Perhaps Blake and Peck would refuse to 
sign. And if they did, she began to see 
this prospective success as a thing of lesser 
magnitude. The agreement would prove 
the alliance between Blake and Peck, and 
would make clear that a conspiracy existed. 
It was good, but it was not enough. It 
fell short by more than half. It would not 
clear her father, though his innocence 
might be inferred, and it would not prove 
Blake’s responsibility for the epidemic. 

While she lay there, staring wide-eyed 
into the gloom of the night, listening to the 
town clock as it counted off the hours of 
her last day, she realized that what she 
needed most of all, far more than Man- 
ning’s document, even should he get it, was 
the testimony which she believed was sealed 
behind the lips of Dr. Sherman, whose 
present whereabouts she could not discover. 


XXVI 


Tue day before election, a day of hope 
deferred, had dragged slowly by, and night 
had at length settled upon the city. Dr. 
West had the minute before come in from 
a long, dinnerless day of hastening from 
case to case, and now he, Katherine, and 
her aunt were sitting about the supper- 
table. 
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To Katherine’s eye her father looked 
very weary and white and frail. The day- 
and-night struggle at scores of bedsides 
was sorely wearing him down. 

As for Katherine, she was hardly less 
worn. She scarcely touched the food be- 
fore her. The fears that always assail one 
at a crisis now swarmed in upon her. With 
the election but a few hours distant, with 
no word as yet from Mr. Manning, she 
saw all her high plans coming to naught. 
She saw herself overwhelmed with utter 
defeat. 

From without there dimly sounded the 
beginning of the ferment of the campaign’s 
final evening. It brought to her more 
keenly that to-morrow the city was going to 
give itself over to be despoiled. Across 
the table, her father, pale and worried, was 
a reminder that, when his fight against the 
plague was completed, he must return to 
jail. 

Her mind flashed now and then to 
Bruce; she saw him in prison; she saw not 
only his certain defeat on the morrow, but 
she saw him crushed and ruined for life 
as far as a career in Westville was con- 
cerned. Though she bravely tried to mas- 
ter her feeling, the throbbing anguish with 
which she looked upon his fate was affir- 
mation of how poignant and deep-rooted 
was her love. 

And yet, despite these flooding fears, she 
clung with a dizzy desperation to hope, and 
to the determination to fight on to the last 
second of the last minute. 

While swinging thus between the dark- 
ness of despair and the last gleams of hope, 
she was maintaining—somewhat mechan- 
ically, to be sure, at first—a conversation 
with her father, whom she had not seen 
since their early breakfast together. 

“How does the fever situation seem to- 
night?” she asked. 

“Much better,” said Dr. West. “There 
were fewer new cases reported to-day than 
any day for a week.” 

“Then you are getting the epidemic un- 
der control?” 

“T think we can at last say we have it 
in hand. The number of new cases is 
daily decreasing, and the old cases are do- 
ing ‘well. I don’t know of any recorded 
epidemic of this size where the mortality 
has been so small.” 

She came out of her preoccupation and 
breathlessly demanded: 


“Tell me, how is Elsie Sherman? I 
could not get around to see her to-day.” 

He dropped his eyes to his plate, and 
did not answer. 

“You mean she is no better?” 

“She is very low.” 

“But she still has a chance?” 

“Yes, she has a chance, but that’s about 
all. The fever is at its climax. I think 
to-night will decide which it’s to be.” 

“You are going to her again to-night?” 

“Right after supper. 

“Then I'll go with you,” said Katherine. 
“Poor Elsie! Poor Elsie!” she mur- 
mured to herself. Then she asked, “ Have 
they had any word from Dr. Sherman?” 

“T asked his sister this afternoon. She 
said they had not.” 

They fell silent for a moment or two. 
Dr. West nibbled at his ham with a trou- 
bled air. 

“There is one feature of the case I can- 
not approve of,” he at length remarked. 
“Of course the Shermans are poor, but I 
do not think Miss Sherman should have 
impaired Elsie’s chances, such as they are, 
from motives of economy.” 

“Impaired Elsie’s chances?” queried 
Katherine. 

“ And certainly she should not have done 
so without consulting me,” continued Dr. 
West. 

“Done what?” 

“Oh, I forgot I had not had a chance 
to tell you. When I made my first call this 
morning, I learned that Miss Sherman had 
discharged the nurse.” 

“Discharged the nurse?” 

“Yes, during the night.” 

“But what for?” 

“Miss Sherman said they could not af- 
ford to keep her.” 

“But with Elsie so dangerously sick, 
this is no time to economize! ” 

“Exactly what I told her. I said there 
were plenty of friends who would have 
been happy to supply the necessary money.” 

“And what did she say?” 

“Very little. She’s a silent, determined 
woman, you know. She said that even at 
such a time they could not accept charity.” 

“But did you not insist upon her getting 
another nurse?” 

“Yes, but she refused to have one.” 

“Then who is looking after Elsie?” 

“Miss Sherman.” 

“ Alone?” 
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“Yes, alone. She has even discharged 
old Mrs. Murphy, who came in for a few 
hours a day to clean up.” 

“Tt seems almost incomprehensible!” 
ejaculated Katherine. “Think of running 
such a risk for the sake of a few dollars!” 

“After all, Miss Sherman isn’t such a 
bad nurse,” Dr. West’s sense of justice 
prompted him to admit. “In fact, she is 
really doing very well.” . 

“All the same, it seems incomprehensi- 
ble!” persisted Katherine. “For econo- 
my’s sake—” She broke off and was si- 
lent a moment. Then suddenly she leaned 
across the table. “You are sure she gave 
no other reason?” 

“None.” 

“ And you believe her?” 

“Why, you don’t think she would lie to 
me, do you?” exclaimed Dr. West. 

“T don’t say that,” Katherine returned 
rapidly. “But she’s shrewd and close- 
mouthed. She might not have told you the 
whole truth.” 

“What is her real reason, then? 

“Something besides the reason she gave. 
That’s plain.” 

“But what is it? Why, Katherine,” her 
father burst out, half rising from his chair, 
“what’s the matter with you?” 

Her eyes were glowing with excitement. 

“Wait! Wait!” she said quickly, lift- 
ing a hand. 

She gazed down upon the table, her 
brow puckered with intense thought. Her 
father and her aunt stared at her in gath- 
ering amazement, and waited breathlessly 
till she should speak. 

After a minute she glanced up at her 
father. The strange look in her face had 
grown still more strange. 

“You saw no one else there besides Miss 
Sherman?” she asked quickly. 

“ No.” 

“No sign of any one 

“No,” ‘repeated the bewildered old man. 
“What are you thinking of, Katherine?” 

“T don’t dare say it—I hardly dare 
think it!” 

She pushed back her chair and arose. 
She was quivering all over, but she strove 
to command her agitation. 

“As soon as you're through supper, 
father, I'll be ready to go to Elsie.” 

“I’m through now.” 

“Come on, then. Let’s not lose a single 
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They hurried out and entered the car- 
riage which, at the city’s charge, stood 
always waiting Dr. West’s requirements. 

“To Mrs. Sherman’s—quick!” Kather- 
ine ordered the driver, and the horse clat- 
tered away through the crisp November 
night. 

Already people were streaming toward 
the center of the town to share in the ex- 
citement of the campaign’s closing night. 
As the carriage passed the square, Kath- 
erine saw, built against the court-house, 
and brilliantly festooned with varicolored 
electric bulbs, the speakers’ stand from 
which Blake and others of his party were 
to address the final mass-meeting of the 
campaign. 

The carriage turned past the jail into 
Wabash Avenue, and drew up beside the 
Sherman cottage. Pulsing with the double 
suspense of her conjecture and of her con- 
cern for Elsie’s life, Katherine followed her 
father into the sick-chamber. 

As they entered the hushed room, the 
spare figure of Miss Sherman rose from a 
rocker beside the bed, greeted them with a 
silent nod, and drew back to give place to 
Dr. West. 

Katherine moved slowly to the foot of 
the bed, and gazed down. For a space, one 
cause of her suspense was swept out of her 
being, and all her concern was for the 
flickering life before her. Elsie lay with 
eyes closed, and breathing so faintly that 
she seemed scarcely to breathe at all. So 
pale, so wasted, so almost wraithlike was 
she, as to suggest that when her spirit fled, 
if flee it must, nothing would be left re- 
maining between the sheets. 

As she gazed down upon her friend, hov- 
ering uncertainly upon life’s threshold, a 
tingling chill pervaded Katherine’s body. 
Since the loss of her mother, in unremem- 
bering childhood, Death had been kind to 
her. No one so dear had been thus carried 
up to the very brink of the grave. 

All that had been sweet and strong in 
her friendship with Elsie now flooded in 
upon her in a mighty wave of undefined 
emotion. She was immediately conscious 
only of the wasted figure before her, and 
of its peril, but beneath her consciousness 
were unformed memories of their girlhood 
together, of the inseparable intimacy of 
their young womanhood, and of that shy 
and tender time when she had been the 
confidant of Elsie’s courtship. 
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There was a choking at her throat, tears 
slipped down her cheeks, and there surged 
up a wild, wild wish, a rebellious demand, 
that Elsie might come safely through her 
danger. 

But presently Katherine’s mind reverted 
to the special purpose that had brought her 
hither. She studied the face of Miss Sher- 
man, seeking confirmation of the conjecture 
that had so aroused her—studying, also, 
for some method of approaching the clergy- 
man’s sister, of breaking down her guard, 
and of gaining the information she desired. 
But she learned nothing from the expres- 
sion of those spare, self-contained features. 
She realized that the lips of the sphinx 
would be easier to unlock than those of this 
loyal sister of a fugitive brother. 

That her conjecture was correct, she be- 
came every instant more convinced. She 
sensed it in the stilled atmosphere of the 
house; she sensed it in the glances of cold 
and watchful hostility which Miss Sherman 
now and then stole at her. 

She was wondering what should be her 
next step, when Dr. West, who had felt 
Elsie’s pulse and examined the temperature 
chart, drew Miss Sherman back to near 
where Katherine stood. 

“Still nothing from Dr. Sherman?” he 
whispered in grave anxiety. 

“Nothing,” said Miss Sherman, looking 
straight into her questioner’s eyes. 

“Too bad, too bad!” sighed Dr. West. 
“He ought to be here!” 

Miss Sherman let the first trace of feel- 
ing escape from her compressed being. 

“ But still there is a chance?” she asked 
quickly. 

“A fighting chance. I think we shall 
know which it’s to be within an hour.” 

At these words, Katherine heard from 
behind her ever so faint a sound—-a sound 
that sent a thrill through all her nerves—a 
sound like a stifled groan. 

For a minute or more she did not move; 
but when her father and Miss Sherman had 
gone back to their places, and Dr. West 
had begun the final fight for Flsie’s life, 
she slowly turned about. 

Before her was a door. Her heart gave a 
leap. When she had entered, she had 
searched the room with a quick glance, and 
that door had then been closed. It now 
stood slightly ajar. Some one within must 
have noiselessly opened it to hear Dr. 
West’s decree upon the patient. 
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Swiftly and silently Katherine slipped 
through the door and locked it behind her. 
For a moment she stood in the darkness, 
striving to master her throbbing excite- 
ment. : 

At length she spoke. 

“Will you please turn on the light, Dr. 
Sherman?” she said. 

XXVII 

THERE was no answer—only a black 
and breathless silence. 

“Please turn on the light, Dr. Sherman,” 
Katherine repeated. “I cannot, for I do 
not know where the electric button is.” 

Again there was silence. Then Kath- 
erine heard something like a gasp. There 
was a click, and the room, Dr. Sherman’s 
study, burst suddenly into light. 

Behind the desk, one hand still upon the 
electric key, stood the young clergyman. 
He was very thin and very white, and was 
worn, wild-eyed, and disheveled. Breath- 
ing heavily, he stared at Katherine with the 
defiance of a desperate creature brought at 
last to bay. 

“What do 
huskily. 

“A little talk with you,” replied Kathe- 
rine, trying to speak calmly. 
“You must excuse me. 

sick, I cannot talk.” 

She stood very straight before him. Her 
eyes never left his face. 

“We must talk, nevertheless,” she re- 
turned. “When did you come home?” 

“Last night.” 

“Why did you not let ycur friends know 
of your return? All day, in fact, for several 
days, they have been sending telegrams to 
every place where they thought you might 
possibly be found.” 

He did not answer. 

“Tt looks very much as if you were try- 
ing to hide.” 

Again he did not reply. 

“It looks very much,” she steadily pur- 
sued, “as if your sister discharged the nurse 
and the servant in order that you might 
hide here in your own home without risk 
of discovery.” 

Still he did not answer. 

“You need not reply to that question, 
for the reply is obvious. I guessed the 
meaning of the nurse’s discharge as soon as 
I heard of it. I guessed that you were se- 
cretly hovering over Elsie, while all West- 


you want?” he demanded 


With Elsie so 




















away. But tell me, how did you learn that 
Elsie was sick?” 

He hesitated, then swallowed. 

“TI saw a notice of it in a little coun- 
try paper.” 

“ Ah, I thought so!” 

She moved forward and leaned across the 
desk. Their eyes were no more than a yard 
apart. 

“Tell me,” she said quietly, “why did 
you slip into town by night? Why are you 
hiding in your own home?” 

A tremor ran through his slender frame. 
With an effort he tried to take the upper 
hand. 

“You must excuse me,” he said, with an 
attempt at sharp dignity. “I refuse to be 
cross-examined.” 

“Then I will answer for you. The rea- 
son, Dr. Sherman, is that you have a guilty 
conscience.” 

“That is not—” 

“Do not lie,” she interrupted quickly. 
“You realize what you have done, you are 
afraid it may become public, you are afraid 
of the consequences to yourself—and that 
is why you slipped back in the dead of night 
and lie hidden like a fugitive in your own 
house!” : 

A spasm of agony crossed his face. 

“For Heaven’s sake, tell me what you 
want and leave me!” 

“T want you to clear my father.” 

“Clear your father?” he cried. 
how, if you please?” 

“ By confessing that he is innocent.” 

“When he is guilty?” 

“You know he is not guilty.” 

“ He’s guilty—he’s guilty, I tell you! Be- 
sides,” he added wildly, “don’t you see that 
if I proclaim him innocent I proclaim my- 
self a perjured witness?” 

She leaned a little farther across the desk. 

“Ts not that exactly what you are, Dr. 
Sherman?” 

He shrank back as if struck. One hand 
went tremulously to his chin. He stared 
at. her. 

“No! No!” he burst out spasmodically. 
“Tt’s not so! I shall not admit it! Would 
you have me ruin myself for all time? Would 
you have me ruin Elsie’s future? Would 
you have me kill her love for me?” 
“Then you will not confess?” 

“T tell you there is nothing to confess!” 
She gazed at him steadily for a moment. 
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unlocked and opened it. He started to rush 
through, but she raised a hand and stopped 
him. 

“ Just 
whisper. 

He stared through the open door. They 
could see Elsie’s white face upon the pil- 
low, with the two dark braids beside it; and 
could see Dr. West leaning over her. He had 
not heard them, but Miss Sherman had, 
and she directed at Katherine a pale and 
hostile glance. 

The young husband twisted his hands in 
agony. 

“Oh, Elsie, Elsie!” he moaned. 

Katherine closed the door, and turned 
again to Dr. Sherman. 

“You have seen your work,” she said. 
“Do you still persist in asserting your in- 
nocence ?” 

He drew a deep, shivering breath, and 
shrank away behind his desk, but did not 
answer. Katherine followed him. 

“Do you know how sick your wife is?” 

“T heard your father say.” 

“She is swinging over eternity by a mere 
thread.”” Katherine leaned across the desk, 
and her eyes gazed with an even greater 
fixity into his. “If the thread snaps, do 
you know who will have broken it?” 

“Don’t! Don’t!” he begged. 

“Her own husband,” Katherine went on 
relentlessly. : 

A cry of agony escaped him. 

“You saw that old man in there bend- 
ing over her,” she pursued, “trying with all 
his skill, with all his love, to save her—to 
save her from the péril into which you have 
plunged her—and with never a bitter feeling 
against you in his heart. If she lives, it 
will be because of him. And yet that old 
man is ruined and has a blackened reputa- 
tion. I ask you, do you know who ruined 
him?” 

“Don’t! Don’t!” he cried. He sank be- 
side his desk, a crumpled figure, and buried 
his face in his arms. 

“Look up!” cried Katherine sternly. 

“Wait!” he moaned. “Wait!” 

She passed around the desk and firmly 
raised his shoulders. 

“Look me in the eyes!” 

He lifted a face that worked convulsively. 
She stood accusingly before him. 

“Tell the truth!” she commanded in a 
rising voice. “In the presence of your 
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wife, perhaps dying, and dying as the re- 
sult of your act—in the presence of that old 
man, whom you have ruined with your false 
testimony—do you still dare to maintain 
your innocence? Tell the truth, I say!” 

He sprang to his feet. 

“T can stand it no longer!” he gasped, 
in an agony that went to Katherine’s heart. 
“It’s killing me! It’s been tearing me apart 
for months! What I have suffered—oh, 
what I have suffered! I'll tell you all—all! 
Oh, let me get it off my soul!” 

The desperation of his outburst, the 
sight of his fine face convulsed with utter- 
most agony and repentance, worked a sud- 
den revulsion in Katherine’s heart. All her 
bitterness, her momentary sternness, rushed 
out of her, and there she was, quivering all 
over, hot tears in her eyes, gripping the hands 
of Elsie’s husband. 

“I’m so glad—not only for father’s 
sake—but for your sake!” she cried cho- 
kingly. 

“Let me tell you at once! 
out of myself!” 

“First sit down.” She gently pressed 
him back into his chair, and drew one up 
to face him. “And wait for a moment or 
two, till you feel a little calmer.” 

He bowed his head into his hands, and 
for a space breathed deeply and tremu- 
lously. Katherine stood waiting. Through 
the night sounded the brassy strains of “ My 
Country, "Tis of Thee.” Back at the court- 
house Blake’s party was opening its great 
mass-meeting. 

“T’m a coward—a coward!” Dr. Sher- 
man groaned at length. 

In a voice of utmost contrition he went 
on and told how, to gain money for the 
proper care of Elsie, he had been drawn into 
gambling in stocks; how he had made use 
of church funds to save himself in a falling 
market, and how this church money had, 
like his own, been swallowed down by Wall 
Street; how Blake had discovered the em- 
bezzlement, for the time had saved him, but 
later, by threat of exposure, had driven 
him to play the part he had against Dr. 
West. 

“You must make this statement public 
instantly!” Katherine exclaimed when he 
had finished. 

He shrank back before that supreme hu- 
miliation. 

“Let me do it later 
besought her. 


Let me get it 
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“A day’s delay will be—” She caught 
his arm. “Listen!” she commanded. 

Both held their breath. Through the 
night came the stirring music of “ The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

“What is that?” he asked. 

“The great rally of Mr. Blake’s party at 
the court-house.”. Her next words drove 
in. “To-morrow Mr. Blake is going to cap- 
ture the city, and be in position to rob it. 
And all because of your act, Dr. Sherman!” 

“You are right!” he breathed. 

She held out a pen to him. 

“ You must write your statement at once! ” 

“Yes, yes,” he cried; “only let it be short 
now. I'll make it in full later.” 

“You need write only a summary.” 

He seized the pen, dipped it into the ink, 
and for a moment held it shaking over a 
sheet of paper. 

= r cannot shape it—the words won’t 
come. 

“Shall I dictate it, then?” 

“Do! Please do!” 

“You are willing to confess everything?” 

“ Everything! ” 

Katherine stood thinking for a moment 
at his side. 

“Ready, then. Write: ‘I embezzled 
funds from my church; Mr. Blake found 
me out, and replaced what I had taken, with 
no one being the wiser. Later, by the threat 
of exposing me if I refused, he compelled 
me to accuse Dr. West of accepting a bribe. 
Still later he compelled me to testify in court 
against Dr. West. I believe that Mr. Blake’s 
purpose in so doing was to remove Dr. West 
from his position, ruin the water-works, 
and buy them in at a bargain. I hereby con- 
fess and declare, of my own. free will, that I 
have been guilty of lying and of perjury.’ 
Do you want to say that?” 

“Yes! Yes!” 

“ ‘And I further confess and declare that 
Dr. David West is innocent in every detail 
of the charges made against him. Signed, 
Harold Sherman.’” 

He dropped his pen and sprang up. 

“ And now may I go in to Elsie?” 

“You may.” 

He hurried noiselessly across the room and 
through the door. Katherine, picking up the 
precious paper, that she had worked so many 
months to gain, followed him. Miss Sher- 
man saw them come in, but remained silent. 
Dr. West was bending over Elsie, and did 
not hear their entrance. 


























Dr. Sherman tiptoed to the bedside, and 
stood gazing down, holding his breath, and 
hardly less pale than the soft-sleeping Elsie 
herself. Presently Dr. West straightened 
up and perceived the young clergyman. He 
started, then held out his hand. 

“Why, Dr. Sherman!” he whispered 
eagerly. “I’m so glad you’ve come at last!” 
The younger man drew back. : 

“You won’t be willing to shake hands 
with me—when you know.” Then he took 
a quick half step forward. “ But tell me,” 
he breathed, “is there—is there any hope?” 

“T dare not speak definitely yet—but I 
think she is going to live.” 

“Thank God!” cried the young man. 

Suddenly he collapsed upon the floor, 
embraced Dr. West about the knees, and 
knelt there sobbing out broken bits of sen- 
tences. 

“Why—why,” stammered the doctor in 
amazement, “what does this mean?” 

Katherine moved forward. Her voice 
quavered, partly from joy, partly from pity 
for the anguished figure upon the floor. 

“Tt means that you are cleared, father! 
This will explain.” And she gave him 
Dr. Sherman’s confession. 

The old man read it, then passed a be- 
wildered hand across his face. 

“I—I don’t understand this!” 

“T’ll explain it later,” said Katherine. 

“Ts—is this true?” It was to the young 
clergyman that Dr. West spoke. 

“Yes—and more. I can’t ask you to for- 
give me!” sobbed Dr. Sherman. “It’s be- 
yond forgiveness! But I want to thank you 
for saving Elsie. At least you’ll let me thank 
you for that!” 

“What I have done here has been only 
my duty as a physician,” said Dr. West 
gently. “As for the other matter”—he 
looked the paper through, still with bewil- 
derment—“ as for that, I’m afraid I am not 
the chief sufferer,” he said slowly, gently. 
“T have been under a cloud, it is true, and 
I won’t deny that it has hurt. But I am an 
old man, and it doesn’t matter much. You 
are young, just beginning life. Of us two, 
you are the one most to be pitied.” 

“Don’t pity me, please!” cried the min- 
ister, “I don’t deserve it!” 

“T’m sorry—so sorry!” Dr. West shook 
his head. Apparently he had forgotten what 
this confession meant to himself. “I have 
always loved Elsie, and I have always ad- 
mired you and been proud of you. If my 
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forgiveness means anything to you, why, I 
forgive you with all my heart!” 

A choking sound came from the bowed 
figure, but no words. His embracing arms 
fell away from Dr. West. He knelt there 
limply, his head bowed upon his bosom. 
There was a moment of breathless silence. 
In the background Miss Sherman stood look- 
ing on, white, tense, dry-eyed. 

Dr. Sherman turned slowly, fearfully, to- 
ward the bed. 

“But Elsie!” he whispered in a dry, lost 
voice. “It’s all bad—but that’s the worst 
of all. When she knows, she never can for- 
give me!” 

Katherine laid a hand upon his shoulder. 

“If you think that, then you don’t know 
Elsie. She will be pained, but she loves you 
with all her soul. She would forgive you 
anything so long as you loved her. She 
would follow you through every misery to 
the end of the world.” 

“Do you think so?” he breathed, and 
then he crept to the bed and buried his face 
upon it. 

Katherine looked down upon him for 
a moment. Then her own concerns began 
flooding back upon her. She realized that 
she had not yet won the fight. She had only 
gained a weapon. 

“TI must go now,” she whispered to her 
father, taking the paper from his hand. 

Throbbing with returned excitement, she 
hurried out to the dimly comprehended, 
desperate effort that lay. before her. 

XXVIII 

As Katherine crossed the porch and went 
down the steps, she saw, entering the yard, 
a tall, square-hatted apparition. 

“Is that you, Miss Katherine?” it called 
softly to her. 

“Yes, Mr. Hollingsworth.” 

“T was looking for you.” He turned and 
they walked out of the yard together. “I 
went to your house, and your aunt told me 
you were here. I’ve got it!” he added ex- 
citedly. 

“Got what?” 

“The agreement! ” 

She stopped short and seized his arm. 

“You mean between Blake, Peck, and 
Manning?” 

“Yes. I’ve got it!” 

“ Signed ?” 

“All signed!” And he slapped the 
breast-pocket of his old frock coat. 
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“Let me see it! Please!” 

He handed it to her, and by the light of 
a street-lamp she glanced it through. 

“Oh, it’s too good to believe!” she mur- 
mured exultantly. “Oh,oh!” She thrust it 
into her bosom, where it lay beside Dr. Sher- 
man’s confession. ‘“ Come, we must hurry!” 
she cried. And with her arm through his 
they set off in the direction of the square. 

“When did Mr. Manning get this? 
she asked, after a moment. 

“T saw him about an hour ago. 
just got it.” 

“It’s splendid! 
lated. “But I have something, too!’ 

“Yes?” queried the old man. 

“Something even better!” 

As they hurried on she told him of Dr. 
Sherman’s confession. Old Hosie burst into 
excited congratulations, but she quickly 
checked him. 

“We've no time to rejoice,” she said. 
“We must think how we are going to use 
these statements—how we are going to get 
this information before the people—get it 
before them at once, and get it before them 
so as to make them believe it.” 

They walked on in silent thought. From 
the moment when they left the Shermans’ 
gate the two had heard a tremendous cheer- 
ing from the direction of the square, and 
had seen a steady, up-reaching glow, at in- 
tervals brilliantly bespangled by rockets and 
Roman candles. Now, as they came into 
Main Street, they saw that the court-house 
yard was jammed with an uproarious mul- 
titude. 

Within the speakers’ stand was throned 
the Westville Brass Band. Enclosing the 
stand in an imposing semicircle was massed 
the Blake Marching Club, in uniform, its 
flaring torches adding to the illumination 
of the festoons of incandescent bulbs. 
Spreading fanwise from this uniformed nu- 
cleus it seemed that all of Westville was as- 
sembled—at least all of Westville that did 
not watch at fevered bedsides. 

At the moment when Katherine and Old 
Hosie, walking along the southern side of 
Main Street, came opposite the stand, the 
first speaker concluded his peroration and 
resumed his seat. There was an outburst of 
“Blake! Blake! Blake!” from the enthu- 
siastic thousands; but the Westville Brass 
Band broke in with the chorus of “ Marching 
Through Georgia.” The stirring thunder of 
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thousands of voices again rose in cries of 
“Blake! Blake! Blake!” 

The chairman with difficulty quieted the 
crowd, and urged them to have patience, as 
all the candidates were going to speak, and 
Blake was not to speak till toward the last. 

Kennedy was the next orator, and he told 
the multitude, with much flinging heaven- 
ward of loose-jointed arms, what an unpar- 
alleled administration the officers to be 
elected on the morrow would give the city, 
and how first and foremost it would be their 
purpose to settle the problem of the water- 
works in such a manner as to free the city 
forever from the dangers of another epidemic 
such as they were now experiencing. As 
supreme climax to his speech, he lauded the 
ability, character, and public spirit of Blake 
till superlatives could mount no higher. 

When he sat down, the crowd went well- 
nigh mad. Amid the cheering for the city’s 
favorite, some one shouted the name of Dr. 
West, and coupled with it a vile epithet. At 
once Dr. West’s name swept through the 
crowd, hissed, jeered, cursed. 

This outbreak made clear one ominous 
fact. The enthusiasm of the multitude was 
not just ordinary, election-time enthusiasm. 
Beneath it was smoldering a desire for re- 
venge for the ills they had suffered and were 
suffering—a desire which at a moment might 
flame up into the uncontrollable fury of a 
mob. 

Katherine clutched Old Hosie’s arm. 

“Did you hear those cries against my 
father?” 

“a” 

“Well, I know now what I shall do!” 

He saw that her eyes were afire with 
decision. “What?” 

“T am going to go across there, watch my 
chance, slip out upon the speakers’ stand, 
and expose and denounce Mr. Blake before 
Mr. Blake’s own audience!” 

The audacity of the plan for a moment 
caught Old Hosie’s breath. Then its dra- 
matic quality fired his imagination. 

“Gorgeous!” he exclaimed. 

“Come on!” she cried. 

She started across the street with Old 
Hosie at her heels. But before she reached 
the opposite curb she paused and turned 
slowly back. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Old Hosie. 

“Tt won’t do. The people on the stand 
would pull me down before I got started 
speaking. And even if I spoke, the people 
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would not believe me. I must put this evi- 
dence”—she pressed the documents within 
her bosom—‘ before their very eyes. No, 
we have got to think of some other way.” 

By this time they were back in the seclu- 
sion of the doorway of the Express Building, 
where they had previously been standing. 
For several moments the hoarse, vehement 
oratory of a tired throat rasped upon their 
heedless ears. Once or twice Old Hosie stole 
a glance at Katherine’s tensely thoughtful 
face, then returned to his own meditation. 

Presently she touched him on the arm. 
He looked up. 

“T have it this time!” she said with the 
quiet of suppressed excitement. 

“ Yes? ” 

“We're going to get out an extra!” 

“ An extra?” he exclaimed blankly. 

“Yes—of the Express!” 

“An extra of the Express?” 

“Yes. Get it out before this crowd scat- 
ters, and print in it reproductions of these 
documents! ” 

He stared at her. There was a strange 
quality in his voice when he said: 

“So you are going to give Arnold Bruce’s 
paper the credit of the exposure?” 

His tone told her the meaning that lay 
behind his words. He had known of the 
engagement, and he knew that it was now 
broken. She flushed. 

“It’s the best way,” she said shortly. 

“But you can’t do it alone!” 

“Of course not.” Her voice began to 
gather energy. “We've got to get the 
Express people here at once—and especially 
Mr. Harper. Everything depends on Mr. 
Harper. He’ll have to get the paper out.” 

“Yes! Yes!” said Old Hosie, catching 
her excitement. 

“You look for him here in this crowd— 
and, if you can, send some one to get the 
foreman and his people. I'll look for Mr. 
Harper at his hotel. We'll meet here at the 
office.” 

With that they hurried away on their re- 
spective errands. 

Arrived at the National House, where 
Billy Harper lived, Katherine walked into 
the bare office and straight up to the clerk, 
whom the mass-meeting had left as the 
room’s sole occupant. 

“Ts Mr. Harper in?” she asked quickly. 

The clerk, one of the most prodigious of 
local beaus, vras startled by this sudden ap- 
parition. 


“ I—I believe he is.” 

“Please tell him at once that I wish to 
see him.” 

He fumbled the white wall of his lofty 
collar with an embarrassed hand. 

“Excuse me, Miss West, but the fact is 
I’m afraid he can’t see you.” 

“ Give him my name and tell him I simply 
must see him.” 

The clerk’s embarrassment waxed greater. 

“ I—I guess I should have said it the other 
way around,” he stammered. “I’m afraid 
you won’t want to see him.” 

“Why not?”’ 

“The fact is—he’s pretty much cut up, 
you know—and he’s been so worried that— 
that—well, the plain fact is,” he blurted 
out, “ Mr. Harper has been drinking.” 

“ To-night?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Much?” 

“Well, I’m afraid quite a little.” 

“ But he’s here?” 

“ He’s in the barroom.” 

Katherine’s heart had been steadily sink- 
ing. 

“TI must see him, anyhow!” she said 
desperately. “ Please call him out!” 

The clerk hesitated, in even deeper em- 
barrassment. This affair was quite without 
precedent in his career. 

“You must call him out—this second! 
Didn’t you hear me?” 

“Certainly, certainly.” 

He came hastily from behind his desk, 
and disappeared through a pair of swing- 
ing wicker doors. After a moment he re- 
appeared, alone, and his manner showed 
a degree of embarrassment even more acute. 

Katherine crossed eagerly to meet him. 

“You found Mr. Harper?” 

“a Yes.” 

“Well?” 

“T couldn’t make him understand. And 
even if I could, he’s—he’s—well,” he added 
with a painful effort, “he’s in no condition 
for you to talk to, Miss West.” 

Katherine gazed whitely at the clerk for 
a moment. Then, without a word, she 
stepped by him and passed through the 
wicker door. With a glance she took in the 
garishly lighted room—its rows of bottles, 
its glittering mirrors, its white-aproned bar- 
tender, its pair of topers, whose loyalty to 
the bar was stronger than the lure of ora- 
tory and music at the square. And there at 
a table, his head upon his arms, sat the 
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loosely hunched body of him who was the 
foundation of all her present hopes. 

She moved swiftly across the sawdusted 
floor, and shook the acting editor by the 
shoulder. 

“Mr. Harper!” she called into his ear. 

She shook him again, and again she called 
his name. 

“Le’ me ‘lone,” he grunted thickly. 
“Wanter sleep.” 

She was conscious that the two topers had 
paused in mid-drink and were looking her 
way with a grinning, alcoholic curiosity. 
She shook the editor with ali her strength. 

“Mr. Harper!” she called fiercely. 

“G’way!” he mumbled. ‘°M busy. 
Wanter sleep.” 

Katherine gazed down at the insensate 
mass in utter hopelessness. Without him 
she could do nothing, and the precious min- 
utes were flying. Through the night came a 
rumble of applause, and fast upon it the 
music of another patriotic air. 

In desperation she turned to the bartender. 

“Can’t you help me rouse him?” she 
cried. “I’ve simply got to speak to him!” 

That gentleman had often been appealed 
to by frantic women, as against customers 
who had imbibed too liberally; but Kathe- 
rine was a new variety in his experience. 
There was a great deal too much of him 
about the waist and also beneath the chin, 
but there was good-nature in his eyes, and 
he came from behind his counter and bore 
himself toward Katherine with a clumsy and 
ornate courtesy. 

“ Don’t see how you can, miss. He’s been 
hittin’ an awful pace lately. You see for 
yourself how far gone he is.” 

“ But I must speak to him—TI must. Surely 
there is some extreme measure that would 
bring him to his senses!” 

“ But, excuse me, vou see, miss, Mr. Har- 
per is a reg’lar guest of the hotel, and I 
wouldn’t dare go to extremes. If I was to 
make him mad—” 

“T’'ll take all the blame!” she cried. 
“And afterward he'll thank you for it!” 

The bartender scratched his thin hair. 

“ Of course, I want to help vou, miss, and 
since you put it that way, all right. You 
say I can go the limit?” 

“Yes! Yes!” 

The bartender retired behind his bar and 
returned with a pail of water. He removed 
the young editor’s hat. 
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“Stand back, miss; it’s ice cold,” he said; 
and with a swing of his pudgy arms he sent 
the water about Harper’s head, neck and 
upper body. 

The young fellow staggered up with a 
gasping cry. His blinking eyes saw the bar- 
tender with the empty pail. He reached for 
the tumbler before him. 

“Confound you, Murphy!” he growled. 
“Tl pay you—” 

But Katherine stepped quickly forward 
and touched his dripping sleeve. 

“Mr. Harper,” she said. 

He slowly turned his head. Then the 
hand with the upraised tumbler sank to the 
table, and he stared at her. 

“Mr. Harper,” she said sharply, slowly, 
trying to drive her words by main force into 
his dulled brain, “I’ve got to speak to you 
—at once!” 

He continued to blink at her stupidly. 
At length his lips opened. 

“Miss West,” he said thickly. 

She shook him fiercely. 

“Pull yourself together! I've got to speak 
to you!” 

At this moment, Mr. Murphy, who had 
gone once more behind his bar, reappeared 
bearing a glass. This he held out to Harper. 

“Here, Billy, put this down. It'll help 
straighten you up.” 

Harper took the glass in a trembling hand 
and swallowed its contents. 

“ And now, miss,” said the bartender, put- 
ting Harper’s dry hat on him, “the thing to 
do is to get him out in the cold air, and walk 
him round a bit. I’d do it for you myself,” 
he added gallantly, “but everybody’s down 
at the square, and there ain’t no one here 
to relieve me.” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Murphy.’ 

“Tt’s nothing at all, miss,” said he with 
a grandiloquent gesture of a hairy, bedia- 
monded hand. “Glad to do it.” 

She slipped her arm through the young 
editor’s. 

“And now, Mr. Harper, we must go.” 

Billy Harper vaguely understood the sit- 
uation, and there was a trace of awakening 
shame in his husky voice. 

“ Are you sure—you want to be seen with 
me—like this?” 

“IT must, whether I want to or not,” she 
said briefly. 

She led him through the side door out 
into the frosty night. 
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(To be concluded ) 
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